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An Introduction to IPQ 


The Editors 


FTER TWO years of thought, consultation, and technical prepara- 
tion, we present this new review to the world community of phi- 
losophers with a mixture of humility and confidence. Two basic convic- 
tions have motivated its foundation. The first is that the only adequate 
horizons for philosophy today are world horizons. In all other fields con- 
stant international exchange of ideas has become a necessary condition for 
meeting the challenge of the rapidly evolving problems of the day in their 
full dimensions. So, too, should it be with philosophy. 

Yet the fact of the matter is that contemporary philosophy has by no 
means lived up either to its potentialities or its responsibilities for promoting 
a truly world-wide communication and discussion of basic philosophical 
attitudes and ideas among all men, especially between the great cultural 
blocs of East and West. These two worlds, though their political, economic 
and social destinies are now irrevocably bound together, still scarcely know 
each other (apart from a small circle of specialists) at the level of funda- 
mental philosophical theory and world-vision. Even worse, within the 
West itself it has been frequently noted in recent years, especially by 
American and British philosophers attending international conventions, 
that the Anglo-Saxon and the continental European orbits of philosophy 
have, since the war, been drifting further and further apart both in their 
interests and in their methods, so that at present it is an open scandal how 
little they sympathetically understand each other’s work. 

This review has been founded with the express purpose of bringing face- 
to-face in a single forum, through the medium of what is now the most 
widely known international language, the main currents of both western 
and eastern philosophical thinking. In order to fulfill this objective, three 
articles in each issue will be drawn regularly from continental European 
sources and the remaining three or four from the English-speaking world, 
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including the East. We hope by a judicious blending of topics and contri- 
butors from these diverse traditions to assist the members of each to under- 
stand better each other’s mode and content of philosophizing. The result 
can only be the mutual enrichment of all. 

Our second and equally primary objective springs from the conviction 
that the deepest bond of unity both between Europe and America and 
between East and West—hence the soundest basis for a fruitful and con- 
structive dialogue—lies within the perspectives of the great living stream 
of theistic, spiritualist, and personalist philosophy. We shall accordingly 
devote our primary effort to encouraging vigorous contemporary thinking 
—creative critical, and historical—in the spirit of this immensely rich 
intercultural tradition. 

This means that JPQ commits itself frankly and without apology to a 
basic set of values as a guide for its overall long-range policy. It does not 
mean, however, that all those who write for it must themselves accept all 
these values or write about them. Nor does it mean commitment to any 
particular school or method, such as phenomenology, linguistic analysis, 
Scholasticism, etc., within this broad stream of thought. On the contrary, 
we are especially interested in bringing together the widest spectrum of 
different, complementary expressions of the great fundamental problems 
and truths accessible to the illumination of human reason. 

In order to realize these admittedly ambitious objectives, the Philosophy 
Department of Fordham University in New York has sought and obtained 
the editorial collaboration of the Jesuit philosophical faculty of Berchmans 
Philosophicum in Heverlee-Louvain, Belgium, to form a team of co-editors 
of truly international outlook and contacts, the first of its kind, we believe, 
in a comprehensive review of philosophy in English. The success of a 
journal of this kind, however, depends heavily on the attitude of mind not 
only of its editors and contributors but, perhap: even more, of its readers. 
It demands an unusual openness to, and respect for, the viewpoints of 
others in whatever form their sincere search for truth may express itself, 
no matter how different from one’s own approach these may at first sight 
appear. We shall presume, therefore, in our readers that philosophical 
maturity and zest for ideas which welcomes meeting such a challenge, and 
—we might add—does not expect .the editors to defend or take responsi- 


bility for all the ideas (and especially their modes of expression) put forth 
in these pages. 


W. Norris CriarKe, S.J. 

Fordham University, American Editor-in-Chief 
Frans DE RAEDEMAEKER, S.J., 

Berchmans Philosophicum, European. Editor 
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Presenting the First Issue: 
Articles and Authors 


The Editors 


E HAVE chosen “Oriental Philosophy and World Humanism” as 
the lead article for our first issue because it gives admirable 
expression to one of the basic convictions behind this review: namely, the 
complementarity of the major philosophical traditions and the mutual 
enrichment they can contribute to each other. The first part of the article 
is a masterly condensation of the main phases of development of the five 
great traditions of Oriental philosophy and serves as an indispensable: 
introduction to the magnificent concluding vision of a new world humanism 
integrating the unique contributions of both East and West. The author, 
Rev. Thomas Berry (of the Congregation of the Passionists), has studied 
and travelled in the Far East, especially in China, and at present, while 
lecturing and writing in the Asian institutes of Seton Hall and St. John’s 
Universities, is doing advanced research in Indian philosophy. 

The second article, “What Philosophy Meant to the Greeks,” shifts 
our attention to the wellsprings of the western tradition. It brings out with 
scholarly detail one of the most distinctive traits of the Greek philosophers 
and one whose secret we, their descendants, have to a large extent lost in 
the academicized philosophy of our day. This is the close link between 
theoria and praxis, philosophy and moral life. The author, Cornelia J. 
de Vogel, now Professor at the Institute of Ancient and Medieval Philo- 
sophy in the University of Utrecht, is one of the outstanding historians 
of Greek philosophy in Europe. She has published, in addition to some 
twenty-four scholarly articles within the last fourteen years, the monu- 
mental Greek Philosophy: A Collection of Texts, with notes (3 vols. ; Leiden : 
Brill, 1950-59), a work of high scholarship and usefulness. 

The third article, “The Modes of Participation in Value,” is a fine ex- 
ample of some of the central themes in the author’s own original philosophy 
of value. It analyzes the nature and interrelationship of the three basic 
modes by which a person participates in value. The author, Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, well known in philosophical circles on both sides of 
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the Atlantic, was forced to abandon a brilliant teaching career in Germany 
under Hitler and flee to the United States. He has been professor of phi- 
losophy at Fordham University from 1942 to 1960, when he became Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. He has published eighteen books and over a hundred 
articles on fundamental problems of ethics, epistemology, and metaphysics. 
Recent major books are Christian Ethics and What Is Philosophy ? (1960). 
The Fordham University Press has just published a Festschrift by dis- 
tinguished philosophers and theologians in honor of his seventieth birthday. 

The fourth article, “The Phenomenology of Meaning as Approach to 
Metaphysics,” we have picked as a fine example of the current of creative 
metaphysical thought, grounded in modern phenomenological methods, 
which is characteristic of the best continental European thought today. 
It is well worth the effort required to follow its magnificent sweep all the 
way from the simple assertion, “Life has a meaning,” and the attempt to 
deny it, up to the supreme Source of all value and being in the universe. 
The author, Hans-Eduard Hengstenberg, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Padagogische Akademie in the University of Bonn, has published 
books and numerous articles on problems of psychology and metaphysics, 
the latest of his books being Philosophische Anthropologie and Sein und 
Urspriinglichkeit. 

The fifth article, “The Logic of Attribution in Plotinus”, takes up one 
of the most crucial problems in all rationalist and idealist systems : how to 
reduce to full, hence necessary, intelligibility the predication of accidental 
and contingent attributes. The author makes a stimulating comparison 
between the solution of Plotinus, at once mystical and rational, and those 
of other great rationalists such as Leibniz and Spinoza, both influenced by 
Plotinus. Abbé Jean Trouillard, now Professor at the Institut Catholique 
in Paris, after taking his Docteur-és-Lettres at the Sorbonne with two 
remarkable theses on Plotinus, has become known as an outstanding Plo- 
tinian and Neoplatonic scholar, with two books and many articles published 
in this field. 

The sixth article, “Linguistic Analysis and Language about God,” 
with which we introduce our “Contemporary Currents” department, is the 
best survey we know of, with judicious running commentary, of British 
linguistic analysis’ effort to grappie’ with theistic language—undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting and significant phases in the evolution of this 
contemporary movement in England, Australia, and America. The author, 
M. J. Charlesworth, now Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Melbourne, is uniquely equipped to handle the subject, having been trained 
first in linguistic analysis philosophy in Australia, then in Thomism in 
Louvain. His recent book, Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis, appeared 
in the U.S.A, in 1959, 





New York 


Oriental Philosophy and 


World Humanism 


Thomas Berry, C.P. 


RIENTAL PHILOSOPHY arises from a series of unique spi- 

ritual experiences which have given form and meaning to life 
within the Asian world. Each of these experiences is unique, al- 
though from the beginning common influences have radiated over 
the entire Asian world. That we can now describe each of these 
experiences with some clarity is due to the many studies done by 
Orientalists since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Philo- 
sophers have been late in appreciating the philosophical content 
of these writings. Now, however, western philosophers are being 
forced to abandon their isolation and to enter into a more universal 
tradition of philosophical thought. 

One of the reasons for avoiding consideration of thought deve- 
lopments in Asia has been the spiritual context in which these tra- 
ditions arose. We wished to keep philosophy in the strictly rational 
sphere of thought. Now we are beginning to realize that the higher 
attainments of philosophy in both East and West have always taken 
place within a profoundly spiritual context. Even in our western 
tradition, once considered so thoroughly rationalist, we find that 
the more significant intuitions on which our thought rests have 
come from men with a spiritual and even a prophetic cast of mind. 
Plato, Plotinus, and Augustine were particularly important in earlier 
times and provided the context in which medieval scholasticism 
developed until this tradition was overburdened with Aristotelian 
rationalism and a decline set in. Again in our own times philoso- 
phical thought has been influenced profoundly by men such as 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Bergson. 
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But even more important for bringing about acceptance of a spi- 
ritual context for philosophical thonght is the fact that our own 
spiritual problems have in recent times reappeared in the realm of 
philosophy, whereas during the Christian centuries they were taken 
care of by faith and theology, leaving us free in philosophy to en- 
gage in a purely rational investigation of reality. Now that so 
many in the West have abandoned faith, a spiritual Angst is one 
of the principal starting points of contemporary thought and one 
of the most fruitful. Thus from influences both within and without 
our own culture we are developing a habit of mind responsive to 
the intellectual content of spiritual traditions. This is of inestimable 
value in our study of Asian thought ; for there we find a constant 
association between these aspects of life. 

The difficulties of this study are formidable. Material offered 
by Orientalists is overwhelming in its volume and complexity. It 
is an exciting venture, however, for the material has not yet been 
studied thoroughly for its philosophical centent and many fun- 
damental discoveries remain for those who will venture deeper into 
these writings. Even to delineate the field of study in its broadest 
outlines is a difficult task. 

We can recognize, however, beyond the classical and Bible lands 
of the Near East, two great centers of Asian culture in which the 
most important thought developments have taken place. These 
centers are in western India and in northern China along the upper 
reaches of the Yellow River. The development in China was the 
most isolated of the higher thought developments that have taken 
place in the entire expanse of the Eurasian world. Precisely for 
this reason the tradition there is the more impressive and the more 
valuable. 

The early cultural development in India is a very difficult object 
of study. Recently, however, a great advance has been made by 
our discovery of the pre-Aryan civilizations of the Indus valley 
region. It was thought, previously, that the higher culture of India 
began after the arrival of the Aryan invaders of the second mil- 
lenium B.C. Now we have evidence that pre-Aryan developments 
had already given to India its basic intellectual and cultural for- 
mation. The great contribution of the incoming peoples was the 
Vedic hymns and the Sanskrit language. This Indo-European lan- 
guage became the classical language of the spiritual and philoso- 
phical thought of the country. But, while the language was 
brought from without, the thought later expressed in the lan- 
guage was extensively modified by developments already present 
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in India. How much of this later content is due to each of these 
elements has never been set forth in any satisfying way, though 
the general trend of contemporary scholarship is to agree with 
Govind Chandra Pande: “It is undeniable that some of the most 
important elements of the religious life of latter-day India go 
back to the Indus Civilization.” This leads to the conclusion that 
“cultural development in the Vedic Age must be understood 
as a growing fusion of Aryan and Non-Aryan elements, which pro- 
duced towards the close of the period a veritable revolution in 
religious ideas.”! 


THE Five GREAT TRADITIONS 


But while there are only two basic centers in India and China 
where higher thought traditions arose, the latter are so complex that 
we must give separate consideration to developments within the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, and Zen traditions. We omit 
Persian thought because we are concerned with those traditions 
which are still independent, living traditions of the present. We 
do not consider Islamic thought, though this has spread over much 
of Asia and has had distinctive developments there, because it is 
fundamentally within the western tradition. Confucian and Taoist 
thought are considered separately, although there is a basic Taoist 
foundation in Confucian thought that eventually came to dominate 
the movement in its metaphysics and its philosophy of nature. 
Zen, because it arose from the meeting of Buddhist and Chinese 
thought traditions and has in our times attained such a distinctive 
status in the thought tradition of the Far East and of the modern 
world, is given a special place of its own. 

We shall concern ourselves with the fundamental spiritual ex- 
periences whence these traditions are derived, their course of devel- 
opment into modern times, and their integration into a world tra- 
dition of philosophical thought. 


Hinduism 


Hinduism is founded in a most intensive experience of divine 
being. It is an experience of the One beyond all multiplicity, of 


* Govind Chandra Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism (University 
of Allahabad: 1957), pp. 255, 256. 
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“that One Being, breathless, breathed by its own nature, apart 
from it was nothing whatsoever.”* For us in the modern West it 
is hardly believable, yet it is true, that the material world is less 
obvious to the Hindu than the divine world. The natural world is 
transparent. It is something that is not so much seen, as seen through. 
If it is seen, it is as manifestation, not as realization. It is not the 
opaque thing that it appears to us. In the final analysis it is mirage, 
an imaginary projection of the mind to be dissolved by true wisdom. 
To prove the existence of the world has traditionally been as difficult 
for the Hindu as to prove the existence of God is for the modern 
westerner. 

This attitude has led to a spiritual effort in which the soul is 
turned inward to the Supreme Reality in which both the human 
and the natural have their being. Final salvation is attained by the 
full realization: “That art thou”—Tat tvam asi. The individual 
self is illusion; the Supreme Self is reality. Thus the denial of the 
individual and the phenomenal is the way of wisdom. It is the way 
of negation rather than assertion, the way of silence rather than 
speech. Brahman, the One without a second, Om, the Self, only this 
one exists. All else is illusion, samsara, maya—of which we can 
only repeat Neti, Neti:‘ not this, not that. Atman, the Supreme 
Self, He is the One, the only Being. 

This mental attitude has a long history of development from its 
origins in both Vedic and non-Vedic sources until it attains its 
purest expression in the Vedanta philosophy of Shankara in the 
eighth century A.D. In early non-Vedic India a pessimistic life 
attitude is found in the ranks of the wandering ascetics known as 
Munis and Scramanas, an attitude which seems to be the origin 
whence later arose the characteristic Hindu ideas of samsara (the 
doctrine of unceasing change in the world), karma (the doctrine 
that every moral act has an inescapable consequence or retribution), 
reincarnation (the doctrine that rebirth takes place immediately 
after death in a form determined by the acts of the person during 
life), moksa (the doctrine of salvation by escape from karma and 
reincarnation). In Vedic India, among the invading Aryan peoples, 
we find a different and more optimistic life attitude. The dominant 
concern was for peaceful existence in a plenitude of earthly posses- 
sions. This attitude is found in both the early and later Vedic hymns 


* Rigveda, X, 129. 
* Chandogya Upanishad, VI, ix, 4. 
‘ Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, IV, v, 15. 
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although we can observe also in the later hymns an increasing preoc- 
cupation with speculative problems, generally manifested in the 
form of cosmological creation myths. These in turn led to deepened 
interest in the original state of being before the phenomenal world 
came into existence, a tendency which found its highest expression 
in the 129th hymn of the 10th Book of the Rigveda. This hymn 
contains one of the earliest and most sublime of man’s metaphysical 
intuitions of Absolute Being. 

In the next phase of Indian thought development, during the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C., the highest way of salvation 
is the way of intuitive knowledge. Ritual salvation is inadequate. 
Salvation is dependent on a newly discovered wisdom by which 
the inner self of man is seen as identical with the Supreme Self of 
Absolute Being. This doctrine of salvation was set forth in a series 
of mystical speculations known as Upanishads. These contain no 
formal philosophy but give expression to a series of brilliant intui- 
tions of the ultimate reality upon which the phenomenal world 
depends. Most characteristic of the Upanishads is their awareness 
that the final reality, the final truth of things, cannot be expressed 
by any positive conception of the human mind but must be de- 
signated by negative expressions. 

Since the Upanishads contained no formal philosophy, the next 
effort of Indian thought was to produce some integrated formulation 
of the thought expressed both in them and in the general intellectual 
development of the society. This resulted in six different syntheses 
which were begun in the fifth century B.C. Each of these systems 
was given expression in a long series of brief statements, or sutras, 
so condensed in form as to be generally unintelligible without a 
commentary. The commentaries were written down shortly after 
the sutras themselves were put into writing in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The systems of thought presented in the sutra collections and 
their Commentaries are known as Darsanas, a word which has a 
significance something like that of the German Wellanschauung. 
Each of the Darsanas centered its attention on a different area 
of the intelligible world. The Nyaya Darsana studied particularly 
the processes of reasoning and produced a first sysematic logic of 
India. The Vaisesika is mainly a philosophy of nature. Samkhya, 
the oldest tradition of Hindu thought, is distinguished by its theory 
of evolution and by its division of reality into the categories of pu- 
rusa and prakriti, spirit and matter. Yoga accepts the Samkhya 
philosophy and adds to it a practical system of mental discipline 
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whereby a person attains freedom from the restraint of a material 
body. The Purva-mimamsa is founded on a study of the Brahmanas 
or ritual books rather than on the Upanishads and manifests a special 
concern for investigating words and their meanings. Vedanta, the 
most metaphysical and theological of all the systems, is concerned 
with the study of Brahman, the Absolute Reality beyond the phe- 
nomenal world. 

The period when the Darsanas were formed, the five last centuries 
before the Christian era, must be considered the critical period for 
India’s mental formation. Any of these six orthodox systems of 
Indian thought or any of the heretical systems (Carvaka, Jainism, 
and Buddhism) could have attained dominance. However, the domi- 
nant interest of the Indian mind in the trans-material world led to 
an increasing interest in Vedanta thought until the Indian soul 
came to its most sublime intellectual expression in the work of Shan- 
kara, one of the greatest thinkers the world has known. The system 
proposed by Shankara is known as Advaita or non-Dualist Vedanta 
because of his insistence that Brahman is the “One without a se- 
cond,” a phrase which is found originally in the Chandogya Upa- 
nishad—ekam eva advitiyam.’ “Brahman is reality, the world is 
illusion”—Brahma salyam jagan mithya. 

Within the Vedanta tradition other interpretations of the Brahma 
sutras were given in opposition to Shankara. The most important 
of these is the system of qualified non-Dualism, Visistadvaita Ve- 
danta, of Ramanuja (d. 1137) with its strongly theistic emphasis. 
Three other important Vedanta thinkers are Nimbarka (12th cen- 
tury), Madhva (1190-1288), and Vallabha (1473-1531), all of whom 
gave interpretations of the Brahma sutras differing from that of 
Shankara. Though none of these attained a position equal to that 
of Shankara they considerably enriched the total Vedanta tradition. 
Advaita Vedanta of Shankara was carried on and defended by 
Vacaspati (9th century), Sarvajnatma Muni (10th c.), Anandabodha 
(11th'c.), Vimuktatman (12th c.), Ramadvaya (13th c.) Vidyaranya 
(14th c.) and Madhusudana Sarasvati (16th c.). 

Vedanta philosophy shared in the general decline of Indian culture 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries after its long centuries 
of domination by Moslem and western powers, and the revival of 
Vedanta thought could not occur until a national awakening had 
taken place in the total life of India. . This period of revival began 
with Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), a westernizer who saw that 


* Chandogya Upanishad, VI, ii, 2. 
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India must reestablish herself in modern form if the country was to 
survive as a living entity and if the traditional thought of India was 
to continue its development in the future. Though he was sup- 
ported by Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884), his efforts toward 
westernization were countered by a strongly traditionalist move- 
ment begun by Dyananda Sarasvati (1824-1883) whose program 
was: “Back to the Vedas.” Restored confidence in the basic in- 
tuitions of the Vedic tradition led to the view that traditional Hindu 
thought was sufficiently great to make a major contribution to the 
world of the future and even to provide the spiritual form of that 
world. Vivekananda (1862-1902), the most illustrious disciple of 
Ramakrishna (1834-1886), asserted the greatness of the Hindu tra- 
dition in its spiritual content. Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) 
impressed the entire world with literary productions filled with the 
ancient spirit of India. Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950), an even more 
prophetic type of person, effectively recalled in all his works—but 
especially in his commentaries on the Bhagavadgita—the ancient 
grandeur of Indian thought and spirituality. 

After these spiritual and literary movements had restored to 
India her sense of dignity and made her people aware of the glories 
of the past, a more academic movement took place in the realm 
of philosophy proper. This movement was based principally on the 
restoration of Vedanta and has been dominated in this century 
by two outstanding personalities, K. C. Battacharya and Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan. A long list of other contemporary philosophers 
could be presented, though we choose here for special mention only 
Surendranath Das Gupta, who has done such excellent work in 
the history of Indian philosophy. 

The older generation of contemporary scholars has seen the entire 
movement of transition from exclusive dominion of European thought 
in university life to a revival of classical Indian thought. To this 
day, however, the philosophy and even the history of philosophy 
taught in the universities of India are dominantly European. The 
language of modern Indian philosophy is English. One contemporary 
philosopher of India wrote in 1956: “Though during the last thirty 
years or so, with the increase of Indian teachers, Indian philosophy 
(mostly in English translation) has begun to be introduced, even 
today, ten years after political independence, it does not occupy 
more than a fifth or a fourth part of the entire course.”* Those 


* D. M. Datta, “India’s Debt to the West in Philosophy,” Philosophy 
East and West, VI (1956), 95. 
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university-trained men who have entered on a study of Sanskrit texts, 
men such as Das Gupta, Radhakrishnan and Ranade, have done 
so as an independent venture of their own with the help of remaining 
Sanskrit academies and with the aid of texts and studies done by 
western scholars or by scholars trained under western influence. 
This reassertion of the thought tradition of India has now acquired 
the vigor that is needed and we may consider this a significant event 
not only for India but for the entire intellectual tradition of the world. 


Buddhism 


Buddhist thought originates in an unusual experience of the 
sorrows of time. No abiding reality is here, no lasting peace, no 
fit condition for human life. The first and final wisdom is to re- 
cognize the insubstantial nature of all things. All is caught in an. 
endless cycle of change. There is only the coming to be of things 
and their passing away. Birth and death implicate each other. 
Nowhere else has the tragic aspect of human life formed the central 
theme of so vast a tradition of spiritual and philosophical thought. 
This experience of suffering, though sensitive and emotional, is even 
more properly metaphysical. Virgil’s experience of the lacrymae 
rerum is the nearest western parallel to the Buddhist experience 
of reality. This insight into the world of transient reality is of such 
depth that the modern West, though profoundly attracted to Bud- 
dhist spirituality, has thus far shown little appreciation of this 
central intuition of Buddhist thought. 

The events in the life of Gautama which brought about this in- 
sight are given legendary expression in many of the canonical writ- 
ings, but most perfectly in the Buddhacarita, the lovely account 
of his life written by Ashvaghosa in the first century of the Christian 
era. There we read how Buddha first became acquainted with suffer- 
ing in the form of the man ill with the infirmity of age, the man 
afflicted with disease, and the man who had died. This led to the 
enlightenment at Gaya where all reality was seen as an ontological 
process subject to defect, decline and death, as samsara, a constant 
succession of change with no abiding reality. This vision must be 
considered one of the most significant moments in the life of mankind. 
Through this vision and through later meditation on the world of 
change, a unique sense of the passing nature of earthly things was 
attained. In contrast with Hinduism which was caught up in the 
fascination of a divine eternal reality beyond the phenomenal world, 
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Buddhism was overwhelmed by its experience of the unreality of 
all things known to the human mind. Hence man must attain 
something totally other. He must cross over the ford, must go 
beyond all that can be thought or imagined. If this world is move- 
ment we must seek quiescence; if this worid is real we must seek 
the unreal; if this world is existence we must seek extinction. It 
might be thought that all this leads to a doctrine of total nihilism, 
except that the eightfold Buddhist path to salvation is a positive 
and highly spiritual process leading step by step to higher degrees 
of perfection. This contains our surest indication that the final word, 
the unspoken word of Buddhism, is something real, something so 
real that no true Buddhist can ever mention it even indirectly for 
fear of disturbing the mystery. It can be named only negatively 
by the word nirvana indicating extinction of all that exists in the 
order of things known to the human mind. 

This simple vision sufficed for the early years of Buddhism, yet 
in the end Buddhism passed intellectually from the original un- 
willingness of Buddha to speculate on the simplest theoretic question 
to the most involved type of metaphysics such as we find in the 
Mahayana Buddhist tradition, especially in the works of Nagarjuna 
(2nd century A.D.), founder of the Madhyamika school of thought, 
and in the works of Vasubandhu (420-500), one of the founders of 
the Yogacara idealist school. 

The Madhyamika, or Middle Way, is founded on the conception 
of Sunyata which must be translated as “void” or “emptiness,” 
as the negation of all empirical existence and of all empirical know- 
ledge. The first great disciple of Nagarjuna was Arya Deva (Znd 
century A.D.) who was thoroughly acquainted with the Samkhya 
and Vaisesika and other Hindu systems of thought as well as with 
the entire complex of developments within the Buddhist tradition. 
Thus he was able to complete what was first set forth by Nagarjuna. 
Buddha-Palita and Bhavaviveka in the fifth century developed the 
dialectics of the system while Candrakirti in the sixth century wrote 
masterful commentaries on the works of Nagarjuna and gave to the 
system its final scholastic form. He was also responsible for the 
ultimate triumph of the negative method of presentation of the 
Madhyamika originally proposed by Bhavaviveka. This method 
proceeds on the supposition that the highest wisdom cannot be 
positively presented but can only be defended by the destruction 
of all opposing arguments. In the eighth century Shanti Deva 
(691-743) wrote the Siksa Sammuccaya and the Bodhicaryavatara, 
works marked with a gentle, appealing spirituality that is unique 
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in the whole range of Buddhist writings. These works of Shanti 
Deva have enjoyed the highest popularity in the Mahayana tradition. 

The other main thought tradition developed within Mahayana 
Buddhism is known as the Yogacara or Vijnanavada (idealist) 
tradition. This originated in the teaching of Maitreya (270-350) 
and was later developed by Asanga (410-500) and Vasubandhu 
(420-500), the two brothers who perfected this most influential of 
late Buddhist speculative traditions. The idealist interpretation of 
Sunyata given by Asanga gave to the Yogacara a most impressive 
simplicity and strength. In his Vijnapti-matrata-trimsika, Vasu- 
bandhu gave classical expression to this position. Both knower and 
known are denied; ideation only is affirmed. This school developed 
into several distinct movements: first at Nalanda University where 
Dignaga (5th-6th centuries), Agotra, and Dharmapala (439-507) 
worked; then at Valabhi University with Sunamati and Sthira- 
mati; thirdly in the work of Nanda, Paramartha, and Jayasena, 
whence the tradition was handed on to Hsiian-tsang (596-664). 

A tendency toward a synthesis of the Madhyamika with the 
Yogacara can be seen in the work of Santaraksita (705-762) and 
Kumalasila (713-763). Here we find agreement with the Yogacara 
with regard to empirical reality and with the Madhyamika with 
regard to Sunyata, or the final reality. 

Meanwhile, outside of India a new creative age of Buddhist thought 
was coming into existence in China. The Madhyamika tradition 
of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva was brought to China as the Three 
Treatises of San-lun School, particularly by the translations of 
Kumarajiva, whose work was developed in the sixth century by the 
great teacher Fa-lang (507-581) and also by Chi-tsang (549-623), 
the outstanding writer of the School. The Yogacara came to China 
as the She-lun School when in 563 Paramartha translated into 
Chinese the Mahayana-samparigraha of Asanga with the com- 
mentary of Vasubandhu. Later the She-lun School was replaced 
by the new Fa-hsiang School of Hsiian-tsang. His pupil, K’uei-chi 
(632-682), did the main work of synthesis and exposition. 

Yet the really great creative work of Buddhist China is found in 
the formation of the T’ien-t’ai, the Hua-yen (Kegon) and Ch’an 
(Zen) Schools, all three of which were established in the sixth century 
and attained their highest development in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. The T’ien-t’ai School had Hui-wen (6th century) for 
its founder. The most distinguished scholar of the T’ien-t’ai School 
was Chih-i (531-597), a thinker who ranks among the greatest pro- 
duced by Buddhism in China. The principal texts of this School 
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were the Lotus Sutra and several of the works of Nagarjuna, es- 
pecially the Madhyamika Sastra and the Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra. 
The Hua-yen School founded by Tu-hsun and his pupil Chih-yen 
(602-668) attained its highest expression in the work of Fa-tsang 
(643-712). This School based on the Avatamsaka Sutra became 
one of the most sublime of all Buddhist thought developments. 
The final great production of Buddhist thought in China was the 
development of the Ch’an (Zen) Meditation School. This School 
can be adequately discussed only after we have presented the basic 
thought developments of the Chinese tradition; for Ch’an arose out 
of the meeting of Buddhism with the native thought of China. 

The best philosophical work of the Buddhist tradition had been 
done by the end of the eighth century. Hinayana Buddhism was 
still spreading in southeast Asia and Mahayana Buddhism in Japan, 
but the most glorious period of speculative development was at an 
end. By the eleventh century Buddhism was gone from India. 
Only Ch’an Buddhism remained vigorous in China after the severe 
persecution of Buddhism between 842 and 845. But after a striking 
period of revival in the Sung period it too declined. The final Bud- 
dhist influence of importance in Chinese thought occurred in the 
work of Lu Hsiang-shan (1139-1192) and in the work of Wang 
Yang-ming (1472-1529). In the nineteenth century K’ang Yu-wei 
(1858-1927) in his Ta t’ung shu placed Buddhism at the summit 
of human perfection in the last stage of man’s historical evolution, 
though it cannot be said that Buddhist thought as such entered 
into the general context of his own intellectual life. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
had high praise for Buddhist spirituality in contrast to western 
materialism. However, the direct and professional efforts in Chins 
to give Buddhism standing in the intellectual life of the present 
were made by Ou-yang Ching-wu (1871-1943) and T’ai Hsii (188° 
1947). They had limited success in their work, though they begar 
the process of transition by which Buddhism began to acquire som: 
intellectual prestige without losing its primary status as a spiritualil; 
bringing to mankind a means of triumph over the sorrows of time 
The real work of providing intellectual prestige has been done mainly 
by western, Indian and Japanese scholars who have edited the 
basic texts of Buddhism, have translated many important texts into 
modern languages, and have done the basic studies needed to make 
Buddhist thought intelligible to our times. 

The importance of Buddhism in post-medieval Asia has beev 
more in its spirituality and in the inspiration it has given the arts 
and literature than in any philosophical accomplishment as such 
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Its earlier theoretical development was too highly wrought in its 
psychological and epistemological analysis to be carried any further. 
The period of decline was foreseen by Buddhists themselves at an 
early period. Those who truly understood could see in every line 
of Buddhist development the downward arch of dissolution. 


Confucianism 


Confucian thought originates in the experience of an all-embracing 
harmony of the cosmic and human orders of reality. This intimate 
relationship between the cosmic and the human is expressed and 
perfected in an elaborate order of ritual and etiquette which, in a 
certain manner, contains and harmonizes both the cosmic and the 
human. Conscious development in social life of the rhythms of 
the universe took place in China in earliest times and established 
this extraordinary feeling of sympathy within the created world. 
Reciprocal relations were set up whereby the cosmic order was 
responsive to the human and the human order was responsive to 
the cosmic. When disturbance was felt in the cosmic order it could 
generally be traced to some human cause, for in the final analysis 
the Confucian universe was less a physical than a moral reality. 

This feeling of being at home in the world removed from the 
Chinese the temptation of other peoples to reject the world and 
to seek salvation in some more abiding order of things. Salvation 
from evil in China was attained by entering into and sharing the 
deepest pulsation of the universe, not by escape. This attitude led 
the Chinese to the creation of the most humanist of all Asian cultures. 
The key concepts of Confucianism are the Tao, the inner dynamic 
principle of all reality; Yin and Yang, the passive and active as- 
pects of reality which explain the cyclic changes of the phenomenal 
order; Jen, the fundamenta! quality of humanity by which har- 
monious relations are established in the human order and which 
are even communicated to the entire cosmic order. Later appeared 
the concept of Li as the formal principle of things, a concept which 
became central to the neo-Confucian thinkers of the medieval period, 
and the concept Ch’i as the physical aspect of things. T’ai chi 
became the designation of the Supreme Ultimate. With these con- 
cepts the Confucian tradition formed its first real metaphysical 
synthesis. ; 

Less exalted in its objectives than the soaring thought of India, 
this Chinese humanism had its own sublime achievements and 
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gave a special loveliness to the Buddhist art of the Wei, Sui, and 
early T’ang periods and to the landscape paintings of the Sung 
period. Our deepest insight into Confucian metaphysics, as into 
the metaphysics of other Asian traditions, is at times attained 
through the arts rather than through the formal philosophical wri- 
tings. Thus if we study the art of the Wei, we find there in the 
tender bliss of the Boddhisattva images an expression of the peace 
and gentle compassion for all living things that is rare in the artistic 
production of man. In the very act of saving the world and granting 
all creatures entry into another more blessed world they transform 
this world itself into siich a heavenly place that a person might be 
forgiven for not desiring entry into another. The ideal is thoroughly 
Buddhist but the Confucian modification is a profound one. In 
this art we have an indication of what a final synthesis of Eurasian 
cultures achieved under the influence of Chinese humanism would 
be like; for here the influences of classical Greece and Persia and 
India are caught up in the delicate mystique found only in Chinese 
humanism. We are reminded of the highest moments of medieval 
art of the West, especially of the madonna art in which heaven and 
earth seem to be reconciled. 

This profound inward reconciliation of all being seems to be the 
characteristic of Confucian thought from the earliest period when 
the Book of Changes was written. In this work the original intuition 
of the harmony and rhythm that pervades the universe is set forth 
in exhaustive detail. Every part of the universe is shown to be 
coordinated with every other part—the elements of the physical 
world, the seasons of the year, and the directions of the world— 
each thing is intimately associated with everything else. But most 
of all the various phenomena of the natural world are harmonized 
with the various aspects of human life. All things participate in 
the supreme act of inter-communion or reciprocity. Understanding 
the alterations of the phenomenal world as outlined in the Book 
of Changes “...has enabled the holy sages to reach all depths and to 
grasp the seeds of all things.”? Understanding led to deeper partici- 
pation in this cosmic harmony and to a consequent attitude of life- 
affirmation that gives to the Chinese their most distinctive charac- 
teristics. The tragic sense of life and the painful experience of dis- 
order were not missing in China, as we see in the poetry of Chii Yiian 
(343-377 B.C.) and in the constant complaint of declining times 


* Book of Changes, tl, i, 10. 
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made by all writers of China’s classical age. Yet there has been 
in the Confucian tradition no turning away from the world or away 
from life such as we find in the Hindu and Buddhist areas of influence. 
The instinctive complaint of Confucian literati against the Buddhists 
has been that they represented a radical denial of life. 

Confucius was himself deeply influenced by the Book of Changes 
though he appeals more directly in his teaching to the Book of Poetry 
and to the Book of History. From these sources he taught a program 
of life which combined in a mutual order of dependence both the 
effort toward personal perfection and the effort toward social order. 
Mencius (327-289 B.C.) developed further and with more orderly 
reasoning the principles of human nature upon which all human 
development and all social harmony depend. Hsiin Tzu (310-230) 
continued the tradition, though he also provided a first thorough 
critique of Confucian thought from within and questioned one of 
the most important principles in the thought of Mencius, the prin- 
ciple of the original goodness of human nature. Hsiin Tzu insisted 
that goodness was not original but was the result of training and 
this led him to construct a formation program which would provide 
this training in goodness. With Hsiin Tzu was completed the main 
development of the classical period. From that time there was a 
further effort throughout the Han period to develop the Confucian 
tradition in union with Taoism and with further study of the Book 
of Changes. After the Han period the most significant thought 
developments in China took place within the Buddhist tradition 
until a reaction in favor of Confucianism took place in the work of 
Han Yu (768-824 A.D.). From that time on through the Sung 
period we find a new creative development taking place that has 
come to be known as neo-Confucianism. This first grand philoso- 
phical synthesis in China remade the Confucian tradition in so fun- 
damental a fashion that asa philosophy it must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the earlier teaching of the classical period, though 
it claimed to be and was in its ethical content directly dependent 
upon it. Chou Tun-yi (1017-1073) is especially important for giving 
the neo-Confucian metaphysics its first expression. Associated with 
him were Shao Yung (1011-1077) and Chang Tsai (1020-1077). 
The first sought the inner source of order and development in things; 
the latter gave great emphasis to the concept Ch’i, the material 
component of reality, and to its priority over the formal determining 
principle of reality. Also closely related to this early development 
were the two Ch’eng brothers, Ch’eng Hao (1032-1085) and Ch’eng I 
(1033-1107). Ch’eng Hao with his emphasis on the identity of reason 
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with human nature started a trend of thought which was further 
developed by Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming into a tradi- 
tion of inner illumination which is the nearest thing in Confucian 
thought to the fundamental position of Ch’an. Cheng I developed 
the concept of Li which designates the formal principle of things. 
Li is the eternal pattern according to which the passing things of 
time are shaped, Li is also the formal principle in the human mind 
by which the mind knows things to be that which they are. 

It was in the tradition of Ch’eng Hao that Chu Hsi (1130-1200) 
worked and brought the neo-Confucian synthesis to its finest ex- 
pression. Chu Hsi, the greatest systematic thinker that China has 
produced, is to Chinese philosophy what Shankara is to Indian 
thought, what Averrhoes is to Islamic thought, and what Thomas 
is to medieval Christian thought. The only challenge to the ratio- 
nalism of Chu Hsi at the time was the subjective idealist thought 
of Lu Hsiang-shan; but so convincing was the presentation of Chu 
Hsi that his work was later chosen by the Mong and Ch’ing rulers 
of China as the official doctrine of their regimes and as the basis of 
examinations for entry into the imperial administration. This special 
position of Chu Hsi’s thought continued until the examinations 
were abolished in 1904, although throughout the Ch’ing period there 
was an extensive reaction against the Sung doctrine in favor of the 
the Han interpretation of the Confucian heritage. But even while 
the Ming rulers were making independent development of Confucian 
thought difficult, Wang Yang-ming (1472-1529) brought forth a 
new series of insights so impressive that he must be considered 
among the greatest of Chinese thinkers. Liu Tsung-chou (1578- 
1645) and Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695) continued the idealist tra- 
dition of Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming. Yet the genius 
of the Ch’ing thinkers was in their philological studies rather than 
in their philosophical speculations. 

The next important phase of Confucian thought was the struggle 
of Chinese scholars in the nineteenth century to meet the historical 
challenge presented by political and intellectual invasion from the 
West. Opponents of westernization such as Wo-jen (d. 1871) wished 
to sustain the Confucian tradition in its full integrity with no real 
concessions to the new historical situation. The outstanding men 
of the nineteenth century were the scholar administrators, men 
such as Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-1872) and 1.1 Hung-chang (1823-1901), 
who would strengthen the country by the external addition of wes- 
tern science and technology while reviving from within the traditional 
virtues of the Chinese people. K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927) and Liang 
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Ch’i-ch’ao (1873-1929) realized that an even greater amount of mo- 
dernization was needed in the intellectual order to remedy the 
impasse to which China had come. But none of these programs proved 
effective either in the order of thought or in the realm of practical 
affairs. Finally in 1917 the anti-traditional revolution took place 
in Chinese thought under the leadership of Ch’en Tu-hsiu (1879- 
1942) and Hu Shih (b. 1891). Widespread demand was made for 
immediate and thorough modernization of Chinese thought accord- 
ing to the western pattern. The philosophy of John Dewey was 
very popular from 1919 until 1925 as offering the best solution for 
China’s intellectual problems. Other western trends, mainly those 
derived from Hegel and Bergson, were also of some influence in this 
same decade. However, the decisive event for Confucianism in the 
twentieth century was the Russian Revolution. The Marxist dia- 
lectic was hardly known in China in 1917. Then suddenly the amaz- 
ing achievements of the Bolshevik Party in Russia, the establishment 
of the Soviet in 1917, and the formation of the Comintern in 1919 
evoked enthusiastic hopes in China that a new world order was 
being established in which the Chinese could participate from the 
beginning and thus pass immediately from one of the most backward 
of countries to one of the most progressive. The assertion of this 
new world vision in which human life would be renewed in its every 
aspect appealed to many of the outstanding intellectuals of China, 
particularly to Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Li Ta-chao (1888-1927), and Li Ta 
(b. 1889). Marxism in China proved so effective that by the end of 
the 1920’s the principles, problems, and methods of the Marxist 
dialectic dominated Chinese thought. The Confucian intuition of 
the inner harmony of society gave way to the Communist doctrine 
of the inherent contradictions in the social order which were working 
themselves out over the course of history in the conflict of the classes. 


Taoism 


Taoism arises from an experience of the dynamic force immanent 
in the universe which gives order and life and meaning to all reality 
and which in China is known as the Tao. This experience is not 
radically different from that which produced the Confucian tra- 
dition of thought, but while the Confucian scholars gave their at- 
tention to the moral qualities of the Tao and to the social and political 
structure of society, the Taoist visionaries turned to the contem- 
plation of the Tao itself and the mysterious manner in which it 
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wrought the succession of changes in the universal order of things. 
A profound realization swept over the early Taoists that all things 
were accomplished by the Tao in its own simple but ineffable way, 
without effort, as the sun shines, as water flows, as dew gathers on 
the leaf. The genius of Lao Tzu was to understand that this is so 
in the human order also. The important thing in human action 
is not to interfere with the working of the Tao, to be receptive to 
its influence, to share its vision, and to identify our human action 
with its cosmic action. All is done well so long as we keep true 
to this most universal, most dynamic force of the universe. The 
Tao is as obvious as the visible world about us and yet mysterious 
beyond all comprehension. The error of Confucian scholars was to 
think that they understood the Tao and could positively guide the 
course of events with their moralistic dicta, whereas the proper 
attitude toward the Tao was to trust in its efficacy alone. By non- 
governing we best govern, by not acting we act in supreme fashion, 
for then the Tao governs and acts the more effectively. 

The writings of Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu constitute the basic 
texts of Taoism. These works can be contained in a single volume 
of average size, yet they suffice to give this philosophical intuition 
its place among the greatest achievements of the human mind and 
to establish a tradition that must be reckoned among the dominant 
intellectual traditions of the world. The commentaries and later 
literary development of Taoism do not constitute in volume any- 
thing comparable to the massive literature of the Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Confucian traditions. There were, however, important writings 
by Wang Pi (226-249), Ho Yen (d. 249) and Kuo Hsiang (d. 312), 
men who figure prominently in the neo-Taoist development which 
had a strong impact on Chinese thought in the third and fourth 
centuries. This movement is of great importance; for it was the 
period when Confucianism and Taoism were intimately associated 
and when some of the basic metaphysical ideas of the neo-Confucian 
synthesis were first set forth. Yet because Taoism did not produce 
thinkers capable of carrying the tradition in the grand manner of 
Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, it was dispersed in three different di- 
rections. In part it deteriorated into a superstitious religion; in 
part it became allied with the development of neo-Confucianism; 
in part it served as an instrument whereby Chinese thought was 
able to absorb the Buddhist influence from without. 

This last function is among the most important missions of Taoism 
in the historical development of the Chinese thought tradition, for 
it was Taoism that first provided a terminology for the translation 
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of Buddhist thought from the Sanskrit into the Chinese language, 
an achievement of a very high order; for this translation into Chinese 
of thousands of words and expressions of one of the most subtle 
of man’s intellectual traditions must be considered among the most 
monumental intellectual enterprises ever undertaken. Dharmaraksa 
(active 266-308), Kumarajiva (334-413), Paramartha (500-569) and 
Hsiian-tsang (596-664) were the greatest of the host of translators, 
some 173 in all, who produced this amazing feat of translation over 
the course of six centuries. This work could not have been done 
with such efficacy if Chinese thought and the Chinese language had 
not already developed for centuries under the influence of Taoism. 
The intermingling of the two traditions was a constant source of 
difficulty to both Buddhists and Taoists, but the general effect was 
extremely beneficial to the development of Chinese thought. Among 
the finest products of this meeting was the creation of a new and 
very important school of Buddhism known in China as Ch’an and 
in Japan as Zen Buddhism. Both Buddhist and Taoist elements 
are in Zen, even though the tradition as a whole must be considered 
as Buddhist because of its negative tendencies and its lack of feeling 
for the inner dynamism of reality. Taoism has a deep sense of the 
ineffable but substantial nature of things. Whenever there is in 
Zen a sense of the pulsating forces of the natural order this can 
be considered a Taoist influence. 

The supremely great in Chinese thought, art, and literature is of 
Taoist inspiration. Each of these attained a vastness of conception 
along with an inner surge of life from the vision of Lao Tzu and 
Chuang Tzu. So important is his Taoist mystique in the art and 
poetry of China for the philosopher that he will attain a better 
appreciation of Taoism in the poetry of the T’ang and the paint- 
ing of the Sung than in the formal commentaries of the philoso- 
phers. 

Eventually Taoist influence was further weakened through the 
imposition of external controls on the intellectual life of China. 
The Chinese habit of looking. backward to historical precedent 
caused the traditions of the past to stifle rather than inspire the 
achievements of the present. In particular, it cut off later thinkers 
from that refreshing contact with reality that originally had brought 
forth such wonderful intuitions during the earlier period of Chinese 
thought. The society was overcome by its need to preserve rather 
than to create. Taoism is strictly creative. 
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Zen 


Zen is a later, derivative and highly sophisticated yet very simple 
and effective thought tradition. Indeed, the total effort of Zen is 
to keep the intellectual and cultural life of man in a state of ele- 
mental simplicity with all the vigor that is associated with the spon- 
taneous and instinctive. Its founders were keenly aware that the 
human mind tends to involve itself in false problems. For this reason 
the mind requires protection and very delicate cultivation, a culti- 
vation of non-cultivation, a thoughtful suppression of thought, a 
conscious return to the spontaneous. The important thing is to 
keep the mind clear of studied, analytical, logical efforts at truth. 
These secondary operations of the mind tend to suppress the pri- 
mary. The rational tends to supplant the intuitive. The remedy 
is a careful discipline that quiets the rational functioning of the 
mind so that its surface remains unclouded as the polished surface 
of a mirror. Only in utter stillness is the lake able to reflect the 
stars in the sky. Even this, however, must be understood and not 
expressed; for the very statement is already a disturbance of the 
mind. Even the two words, subject and object, indicate a diversity 
that does not exist. They betray the mind into acceptance of a 
non-existent subject-object relation. 

The first and most universal method of thwarting the logical 
processes of the mind is through concentration based on Yoga 
techniques common to the entire Hindu and Buddhist worlds. This 
not only brings the mind out of its preoccupation with the phenome- 
nal world but also out of its own seductive inclinations. Meditation 
on the great dilemmas of reality brings the mind to a rational im- 
passe and forces the intuitive operation of the mind to assert itself. 
Or meditation may be a quiet releasing of the mind from all attention 
to particular things until it attains that deeper insight known as 
satori. Efforts at a final state of illumination are also helped at 
times by the illogical behaviour of a Master who without reason 
inflicts blows or otherwise brings about an intellectually frustrating 
situation in the mind of his disciple which is resolved only by an 
effort of mind that transcends all ordinary conditions of thought. 

The period of training is prolonged but the final illumination 
comes with lightning swiftness. There can be no dependence on 
any written tradition. The one strict need of the beginner is for 
a Master to guide his mental formation, for the entire process is 
extremely subtle. Most difficult of all is the process of negating 
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the world and then reaffirming the world. All is the same and yet 
all is different. The world cannot be seen until it is first not-seen. 
In the end the higher wisdom and the common wisdom, after being 
distinguished, are shown to be identical. All that has been put aside 
is recovered. The ordinary becomes extraordinarily significant. Zen 
might be called a reflexive process of asserting the original spon- 
taneous activity of the mind, though at first it appears to deny the 
most obvious convictions of the mind. The Zenist has an experience 
similar to the Englishman of Chesterton’s essay who sailed out to 
discover a foreign land and who, unknowingly turned about by a 
storm, discovered England. He had the delight of discovery and 
the feeling of being at home at the same time. 

Historically, Zen claims to originate with Buddha himself. The 
doctrine according to later Zen interpretation was expounded in 
the Lankavatara Sutra, the Vajrasamadhi Sutra, the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, and the Vajracchedika Sutra, though these teachings were 
never fully developed until the founder of Zen in China, Boddhidhar- 
ma, established the tradition there in the sixth century. The sixth 
patriarch after Boddhidharma, the patriarch Hui Neng (638-713), 
established the Southern School of Zen which eventually became 
the strongest and most influential School of Buddhist thought in 
China and the one which survived most successfully the persecution 
of Buddhism by the Emperor Wu-tsung in 845. But from the be- 
ginning Zen was not so much a written tradition as a living commu- 
nication of the “Buddha-mind” from one generation to the other. 
For this reason there is no great body of speculative thought in 
the Zen tradition but only the biographies of the great Zen Masters 
with anecdotes and sermons handed down by their followers. The 
Golden Age of Zen was during the T’ang period when the Southern 
School of Zen developed to its full height in the Masters who came 
after Hui Neng. 

Five main lines of development took place but the most impor- 
tant are the Soto and Rinzai Schools. The Soto School, less significant 
in China than in Japan, developed through the teaching of Hsing-ssu 
(d. 740), Hsi-ch’ien (700-790), Wei-yen (751-834), and T’an-ch’eng 
(782-841) to Liang-chieh (807-869) who gave to Soto Zen its charac- 
teristic way of enlightenment through quiet meditation and its 
emphasis on ethical goodness. The Rinzai School of Zen was the 
tradition which brought about the highest Zen development in 
China. Rinzai Zen may also be considered as the supreme Buddhist 
influence on the thought and cultural development of China. This 
School developed from Hui-neng through Huai-jang (d. 775), Tao-i 
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(d. 788), and Hai-hai (720-814) to Hsi-yun (d. 850) and I-hsiian (d. 
867) in whom the definitive formation of Rinzai Zen took place. 

But while these two schools had great influence in China they 
had even greater significance in the cultural development of Japan 
where Rinzai Zen was taken up by Eisai (1141-1215) at the close of 
the twelfth century and Soto Zen by Dogen (1200-1253) at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In Japan the teaching has 
been handed down in the various monasteries until the present 
time when Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki (b. 1869) of the Soto Zen tra- 
dition has given to Zen the position of a major movement in the 
thought developments of the twentieth century. 


II 
INTEGRATION INTO A WorLD HUMANISM 


These five traditions dominate the Asian world of thought. To- 
gether they have inspired the major part of the world’s spiritual 
and cultural development. Since the arrival of the West they have 
all been in a state of crisis, but now more than ever they face the 
challenge oi asserting each its special place in the new context of 
a worldwide community of thought. Asian traditions have, in the 
past, met each other through the widespread influence of Buddhism 
and Confucianism. The one important meeting in Asia that has 
not yet taken place on any extensive scale is the meeting of Con- 
fucian thought with orthodox Hindu thought. Otherwise, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Zen are well acquainted with each other 
and have shared their visions of reality for centuries. But now the 
meeting of thought traditions is taking place on an even greater 
scale. The challenge to philosophers is essentially the same as the 
general challenge to mankind in the twentieth century, that of giving 
universal order to human life in all its aspects. 

Our first concern is to preserve the continuity of these traditions, 
and especially to keep clear the original intuitions whence they 
arose; for each of these experiences has taken place within a parti- 
cular society for the benefit of mankind as a whole. Each bears 
witness to the higher development of the human mind and reveals 
a unique aspect of reality, not merely for antiquity or for those 
who had the experience, but for all mankind and for all future ages. 
These visions grow more rather than less important. The very 
differences in these experiences constitute their most valuable as- 
pect, for one completes the others. A total human experience of 
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reality belongs to no one society but to the world community itself. 
These original intuitions are the more precious as they belong to a 
age of mankind that can never be repeated. They are as precious 
to the world as classical Greek thought is to the West. Because 
they came at this early period when the human mind was having its 
most immediate impressions of reality, they manifest a range of 
comprehension and a depth of insight which tends to be obscured 
for us at this later period when the mind is overwhelmed with the 
accumulated mass of its own speculations. 

Here we might mention the studies done by Mircea Eliade on the 
ontological content of the early religious and spiritual thought of 
the archaic societies. He concludes from his extensive work that 
“...the cardinal problems of metaphysics could be renewed through 
a knowledge of archaic ontology.”* So important is the work of 
Eliade that the first book read by the philosopher interested in Asian 
thought might well be his work Cosmos and History. There he has 
explained with exceptional clarity the basic conceptual problem 
that we face, especially in the earliest moments when the specific 
mentality of each people was being formed. “Obviously the meta- 
physical concepts of the archaic world were not always formulated 
in theoretical language; but the symbol, the myth, the rite, express, 
on different planes and through the means proper to them, a com- 
plex system of coherent affirmations about the ultimate reality 
of things, a system that can be regarded as constituting a meta- 
physics.”® 


TASK OF THE CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHER 


The traditions that we have mentioned above have progressed 
much further than the stage of myth and ritual in their expression 
of thought. They have indeed attained logical processes and ab- 
stract heights of thought that compare well with or even go beyond 
what we have achieved in the. West. But Asian thought in its for- 
mative stage was intimately associated with cosmological symbolism 
and has advanced out of this early stage of thought in a different 
direction from that taken by the West. This moment of transition 
is the moment most in need of study. One of the few writers to under- 


* Cosmos and History, Torchbook ed. (New York: Harpers, 1959), p. xii, 
° ei, Pp. 3. 
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stand this approach to the thought development of mankind is 
Eric Voegelin whose work on the cosmological, historical, and phi- 
losophical forms of symbolization in the first three volumes of his 
Order and History is of some importance in giving us an under- 
standing of the conceptual modalities of thought that are most 
basic to the human mind. 

But even while we make this effort at understanding these earliest 
intuitions of mankind for the purpose of preserving them as vital 
sources of philosophical insight into the present, we must insist also 
on the need for more professional study of the advanced specula- 
tions by which these intuitions were developed and given more 
complete philosophical expression. The early intuitions are so at- 
tractive to our age that we are tempted to give exclusive attention 
to a few of the greater works that have already come within the 
range of the western tradition, at least in outline. Men such as 
Confucius, Mencius, and Lao Tzu, and works such as the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita, absorb our interest, while we neglect the 
many scholars mentioned above who carried on the more strictly 
philosophical work in these traditions. 

Until the present, Asian studies have been the concern chiefly 
of linguists, historians, humanists, and those concerned with the 
religious traditions of mankind, who naturally find the literature, 
history, and spiritual writings of Asia more interesting than those 
works with a dominantly intellectual content, written in a philo- 
sophical terminology. These latter writings have to some extent 
been studied by orientalists but they themselves feel inadequate 
for the study and would welcome the insight of the professional 
philosopher. Entry into oriental studies on the part of philosophers 
would illumine much of Asian development. 

The difficulty is that the intrusion of the West into Asian life has 
produced a shock in the intellectual order such that neither Asia 
nor the West has properly adjusted to it. Almost three centuries 
passed from the time when Vasco da Gama arrived on the shores 
of India until the first translations were made from Sanskrit into 
the European languages. Another half century passed before chairs 
of study began to be set up in the universities of Europe. Now 
another century has passed and still the West has only a limited 
amount of real understanding of India. Western efforts at under- 
standing Chinese thought began in the seventeenth century and 
have continued from that time until the present, but the amount 
of serious work on the part of philosophers to comprehend the thought 
tradition of China has been so inadequate that Alfred Forke in 
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his work, The Thought-World of the Chinese Cultural Tradition, 
published in 1927, wrote that this work “...is the first effort at a 
systematic statement of the philosophical problems which have 
arisen in the Chinese mind and to which it has given different an- 
swers” (p. 3). Now, thirty years later, this work has not been im- 
proved upon nor has there been another such effort made. Another 
writer speaking of a more recent period says that the major effort 
to achieve understanding still lies ahead of us. In his study of the 
Development of Neo-Confucian Thought Carsun Chang tells us: “No 
systematic study of Chinese ideas covering the last 1500 years or 
so, has, so far as I know, been undertaken.” Yet it is now almost 
four hundred years since we have been in contact with China. 

When we turn our attention to the work that is required of the 
philosopher we find that, if we begin with the earliest intuitions of 
these Asian traditions and study the further developments ac- 
cording to the outline we have presented, there are eight periods 
of intellectual development that we must consider. 

1) The Age of Myth and Ritual. This in India is the age of pre- 
Vedic and Vedic developments, particularly as made known to us 
by the Vedic hymns and Brahmanas and by the remains of the 
Indus valley civilizations. In China it is the age of the early ritualist 
society as made known to us by the histories of that country. Here 
we can see the first intuitions of cosmic harmony. 

2) First Speculations. This includes principally the Upanishads 
of India and the Book of Changes in China. 

3) The Rise of Distinctive Schools of Thought. This, in India, 
is the period of Buddhism and Jainism and of the six orthodox 
schools of thought. In China it is the period when the Confucian, 
Taoist, Mohist, and Legalist Schools of thought developed. It is also 
the period of Buddhist influence on Chinese thought. This is the 
richest, longest, most diverse, and most difficult of all periods to 
study; for it is the phase of conflict and difference, when the decisive 
expression of the human intelligence was taking place. Its span 
extends from the middle of the first millenium B.C. until the last 
half of the first mlenium A.D: 

4) The Medieval Period: Time of Synthesis. This includes in India 
the gradual triumph of Vedanta thought which culminated in the 
work of Shankara and the other great commentaries on the Vedanta 


” Carsun Chang, The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1957), p. 7. 
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sutras up until the time of Madhva (13th century) and Vallbha 
(16th century). In China this includes mainly the neo-Confucian 
development up through the thirteenth century. 

5) The Period of Stabilization and Relative Decline in Speculative 
Thought. This is seen more clearly in China than in India, though 
it took place in both societies. 

6) Arrival of Western Influence. This period is in need of further 
study. The communication that passed between East and West 
was more of a religious, political, and economic nature than of an 
intellectual and philosophical nature; yet it is a very important 
period. There was a more intimate thought association between 
China and the West than between India and the West. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was a greater Chinese 
influence on Europe than European influence on China. 

7) The Revival of Asian Thought Traditions. This period includes 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in India, at which 
time there was a vigorous reassertion of the ancient spiritual tradi- 
tions of the country in reaction to the earlier phase of adaptation to 
European standards of scholarship. In China the efforts to integrate 
western thinking into the native traditions proved so difficult that 
finally the Chinese tradition was rejected by many leading in- 
tellectuals in favor of a complete acceptance of western intellectual 
accomplishments. 

8) The New Creative Effort within Asia and the Integration of 
Asian Thought into the New Context of World Philosophical Thought. 
This is being carried on at the present time with the aid of western 
scholars who have shown such high esteem for the Asian thought 
traditions that Asian scholars have themselves been encouraged. 
In the strictly philosophical order India is presently much stronger 
than any other country in Asia. 

If the West brought both a destructive shock to Asia and a vi- 
brant renewal of Asian thought traditions, it also brought a shock 
and a state of confusion to itself; for the West itself is deeply puzzled 
about the formation of a world philosophical tradition which is 
now a necessity imposed upon us. That we have not yet attained 
any real appreciation of the new situation is manifested in the fact 
that we do not to this day have a history of philosophy that makes 
any serious effort at including Asian thought. Paul Deussen (1845- 
1919) made a first attempt at such a survey in his Universal His- 
tory of Philosophy, published in a series of volumes between 1899 
and 1920, but this had no satisfactory treatment of Chinese thought 
or of Buddhist thought. Since his time no further effort was made 
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until recently when the Government of India sponsored a two volume 
History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western. Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan was Chairman of the Board of Editors and some sixty scholars 
were asked to contribute. Most of them were Indian; all but a very 
few were Asian; two were Chinese, one Japanese. This work was 
in content mainly Indian and western. The treatment of Chinese 
thought was not adequate. 

Meanwhile, within the West we still write histories of philosophy 
with no reference to Asia. This indicates a state of confusion about 
the problem of integrating a multiplicity of cultural traditions into 
our historical account of philosophy. Neither do we have the mo- 
desty to entitle our works histories of western philosophy. Since 
it is the West that has forced these other cultures out of their isolation 
and has brought about this meeting of traditions, the burden of 
supplying guidance to the world of the present seems to lie mainly 
with the West. Our first obligation is to outline clearly the signi- 
ficance of the multiple thought traditions of the world. 


PLURALISM AND COMPLEMENTARITY IN ASIAN PHILOSOPHY 


In our study of thought traditions it will be of some help if we 
consider that differences in our experience of reality occur not only 
in different cultural contexts, but also in different historical periods 
of the same culture. We have experience of these differences on 
an historical basis within western society itself. The more we study 
the writings of our own classical and religious antiquity the more 
clear it becomes that modes of thought and expression in those 
times were very different from our own and that we must take 
these differences into account in explaining any of these writings. 
An endless series of errors has resulted from interpreting these 
writings according to the historical and scientific modes of thought 
proper to our own times. 

The same thing can be said: of efforts to understand the thought 
of cultural traditions other than our own. They must be interpreted 
within their own context as unique experiences of reality. Just as 
a succession of historical conditions brought about differences in 
the content and the forms of thought within the continuity of our 
western thought tradition, so a plurality of cultural forms has pro- 
duced differences of thought within the world community of man. 
Simultaneous pluralism in thought development in different cultural 
contexts should be no more difficult for us to appreciate than suc- 
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cessive pluralism in different historical periods of the same cultural 
tradition. All experiences of reality and all expressions of thought 
are to some extent limited by historical and cultural circumstances. 
A succession of historical periods and a diversity of cultural forms 
are intelligible only on the supposition that these various achieve- 
ments, in that element of truth that they carry, complete rather 
than contradict each other. Each is able in some way to enlarge 
and to correct the others. 

In our own society we have struggled for a long while with the 
problem of the medieval and the modern and to this day we cannot 
say that we have resolved the difficulties. Yet there is now a greater 
understanding of the problem and a greater readiness to accept both 
the medieval and the modern. We see them now as complementary 
rather than as contradictory. So with the diversity of cultures. 
We no longer have difficulty in accepting the humanist culture of 
Greece and the humanist culture of China. Both carry basic hu- 
man values of a high order. It would be a barbaric thing to exclude 
either in favor of the other. Yet they differ profoundly in their 
inner structure. 

Diversity is no longer something that we tolerate. It is something 
that we esteem as a necessary condition for a liveable universe, as 
the source of earth’s highest perfection. A monochrome world would 
be a dreadful sight for the eye to behold. So also one identical 
experience of reality and one single thought tradition would be 
intolerable to the human mind. An immense number of truths 
would be missing to us, for the arrival at many truths requires ¢ 
different historical and cultural conditions. To demand an undif- 
ferentiated unity would bring human thought and history itself to 
an end. The splendor of our multi-cultural world would be des- 
troyed. Diversity exists for the perfection of the world in the in- 
tellectual order even more than in the physical order. 

This is strikingly demonstrated in Asia. Each of the Asian cul- 
tures is unique. None repeats the others. Yet each attains its full 
meaning only in association with the others. The entire philosophical 
experience of Asia must be understood as a mosaic in which each 
of these traditions completes the others and is, in a remarkable way, 
completed by the others. The Hindu concern with transcendent 
reality beyond the phenomenal world is completed by the Confucian 
concern for the world of nature and of man. The moral world of 
the Confucian tradition is completed by the metaphysical world 
of the Taoist tradition. All the Asian traditions are completed 
by the Buddhist experience of the void of things and the need of 
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attaining, in the final stage of man’s existence, a condition that is 
totally other than his condition in this world, particularly as regards 
his manner of knowing. 

This multiform tradition of Asia achieves what no uniform tra- 
dition could achieve. No one society in Asia could carry the total 
Asian experience of reality. Each sees much deeper into reality 
and learns much more of the divine, the natural, and the human 
orders by being, not the whole, but only a part of this amazing 
complex of thought developments. This is especially clear from 
the Chinese contact with Buddhism, which considerably enlarged 
the Chinese thought tradition. 


A PLuRALIST WorLD HUMANISM 


One way in which to describe this meeting of Asian cultures is 
to consider it as a pluralist Asian humanism which is the Asian 
preparation for a further integration of cultures to form a pluralist 
world humanism. If we consider the sum of the intellectual and 
cultural developments of each tradition as its humanism, we would 
describe Hinduism as dominantly a religious humanism, Buddhism 
as a spiritual humanism, Confucianism as an ethical and social 
humanism, Taoism as a metaphysical humanism, Zen as a psyclio- 
logical humanism. These are the Asian components of the world 
humanist tradition that is emerging. 

We could also, in a more philosophical terminology, differentiate 
between the dominant Asian societies, India, China, and Japan 
and designate the dominant trend of mind in each by relating them 
to three transcendental properties of Being: the True, the Good, 
the Beautiful. India is dominated by its quest for the final truth 
of things and is so absorbed intellectually in this quest that the 
society has lost its awareness of many other aspects of human life. 
China is dominated by its quest for the good. Its total effort is 
to form the good man, one capable of sharing profoundly in the 
deep harmonies of the universe. Confucianism seeks in a positive 
manner to fulfill these harmonies in the ethical and social order, 
while Taoism is caught up in contemplation of the mysterious Tao 
that brings forth all those marvellous cosmic changes that take 
place before our eyes. Japan is dominated by its quest for the 
beautiful. This has so controlled the development of Japan in the 
cultural order that nothing else is of such supreme importance. 
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None of these countries is called upon to repeat the experience 
of the others. Yet all are destined to communicate their vision 
to each other and to the entire world. This enables each to locate 
its own work more precisely, to discover its own proper genius, 
and to continue its line of development, assured that what it is 
doing has significance not only for itself but for the entire world 
of man. This outline of a pluralist Asian humanism gives us some 
idea of the multiform world humanism which will be the cultural 
context of the new universal order and of the philosophical spe- 
culation that will take place in that world order. The differentiated 
experiences of reality that took place in various parts of the world 
now meet and bring to each other what each could not itself attain. 
It is difficult to find a word to describe the future development that 


we may expect, but we might with some reason refer to it as a 
World Renaissance. 


—— 


—_——_— 
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What Philosophy Meant 
to the Greeks 


C. J. de Vogel 


T IS a well-known fact that both the concept of philosophy 
and the term itself are of Greek origin. Pythagoras is said 
to have been the first to call himself a “philosopher,”! while Plato 
and Aristotle used the term frequently and, doubtless, had definite 
views about its meaning. The same can be safely said of Socrates who, 
when put to the test, preferred death to a life without “philoso- 
phizing.”? But is it really clear to us in the twentieth century what 
they meant by the term? 

I think not; and it seems to me to be not only useful but even 
necessary to inquire into the ancient connotations of the term “phi- 
losophy,” or “philosophizing,” if one wishes to understand precisely 
what the Greeks meant by it. To begin with, the exact meaning 
of ancient definitions of the notion’ is by no means clear to many 
moderns; for not a few of those whom the ancients called philo- 
sophers and even “great philosophers” would scarcely merit the 
title in the eyes of contemporary writers or historians of philosophy 
—at least if they regard Plato and Aristotle as the pattern of what 
a philosopher ought to be. Thus, by modern standards, Greek phi- 
losophy after the time of Aristotle is often judged unworthy of 
the name; for the schools of that period appear to have been more 
interested in practical life than in pure theory, while a few centuries 
later they might seem to have been more concerned with religious 
experience than with theoretical thinking. 


1 Aétius, I, 3, 8, in H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879). 

* Plato, Apology, 29 d. 

* For example, the definition mentioned by Cicero, Tusculanae Disputa- 
tiones, V, 3, 8-9. 
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There is some truth, surely, in these judgments, but I am afraid 
that there is a much greater lack of understanding on the modern 
side. The first question that should be asked is: what did the Greeks 
mean by “philosophy” from the beginning, what did they expect 
from this kind of mental training? The answer to this question 
will point the way to certain conclusions regarding the peculiar 
value of Greek philosophy for modern man and its relevance to the 
present state of philosophical thought. 


THALES 


It is generally accepted that Greek philosophy begins with Thales 
of Miletus; but placing the starting point here is not a matter of 
modern interpretation; it is an ancient tradition. Aristotle, who 
was the first to give a fairly elaborate survey of the history of Greek 
philosophy up to his own day, begins his exposition by stating that 
the older philosophers sought for a material principle, an archetypal 
stuff, from which everything comes and into which it returns, so 
that, while things arise and perish, the original stuff remains. He 
calls Thales “the founder of this kind of philosophy,” since he taught 
that water is the principle from which everything arises. 

Looking back over the intervening twenty-five hundred years, 
we may well wonder why the Greeks called Thales the first phi- 
losopher. Why not Homer or Hesiod in whom we already find 
certain elements of an explanation of the universe? The answer 
to this question is not too difficult. For the Greeks “philosophy” 
was an attempt at a rational explanation. Granted that it did not 
realize the complete elimination of mythology all at once, yet it 
certainly did strive after such an elimination, and it did so con- 
sciously. 

Yet this characteristic by itself is not sufficient to throw full 
light on the ancient Greek view of philosophy. There are other 
aspects that must be taken ihto account, among them the note of 
universality. “Philosophy” also meant to them an explanation of 
the whole of things. While the note of rationality distinguished it 
from poetic imagination, universality set it apart from the special 
disciplines, such as engineering, historiography, or geography. But 
it is by no means correct to say—although one hears it often enough 


* Aristotle, Metaphysics, A, 3, 983 b 20. 
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—that philosophy simply meant “science” in the widest sense, the 
different disciplines having been detached and separated from it 
only gradually, and this hardly before the time of Aristotle. No 
doubt, there is a certain amount of truth in this almost traditional 
statement; for both mathematics and astronomy were practiced 
in the Pre-Socratic schools, and had their place also in Plato's 
Academy; moreover, Aristotle was a great biologist. Yet it should 
be realized that already in Plato’s day mathematics was practiced 
as an independent science, along with musicology, and that Plato 
situated the mathematical sciences, including astronomy, in his 
system of higher education as preparatory studies, preceding phi- 
losophy properly so-called, whose technical name was “dialectic.” 

Again, neither medicine nor historiography nor geography, all 
originating in the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ, were ever 
considered to belong to philosophy. Thus Thales, who, according 
to Herodotus,’ served ably in the army of Croesus as an hydraulics 
engineer, was not on this account called a “wise man” by his con- 
temporaries. 

But even rationality and universality do not sufficiently cha- 
racterize the ancient Greek view of philosophy. Both Plato and 
Aristotle (our oldest sources) recount stories about Thales—legends, 
we might call them—which provide interesting sidelights on his 
personality that are too easily discarded by modern criticism. But 
the Greeks felt that such stories revealed something essential about 
Thales as a philosopher. One of these is the famous anecdote re- 
counting how the learned man, absorbed in the consideration of some 
astronomical problem, fell into a pit and was laughed at by a pretty 
Thracian servant-girl.* The incident is supposed to illustrate the 
mentality of the philosopher who “does not know the way to the 
market-place.” 

Still another story is found in Aristotle's Politics.? Thales used 
to be reproached for his poverty, since it provided evidence that 
philosophy was of no use. But on one occasion when the philo- 
sopher had foreseen through his knowledge of the stars that there 
was going to be a great harvest of olives, he hired all the olive presses 
in Miletus and Chios for a small price, since no one bid against him, 
and held them until the time of the harvest when the sudden de- 
mand for many presses enabled him to let them out at a large profit. 


* Herodotus, I, 75. 
* Plato, Theaetetus, 174 a. 
Politics, I, 11, 1259 a 9. 
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In this way he demonstrated that it is easy for philosophers to 
be rich—if they like.... But this is not the thing that interests them. 

The same story is told in a shorter form by Diogenes Laertius, 
who gives as his source Hieronymus of Rhodes, a third-century 
Peripatetic (later a dissident and opponent of the School). This 
gives us no right, however, to regard the story as of Hellenistic 
invention, made up to illustrate a view originating in those days. 
Nor are there any grounds for holding that Aristotle invented it. 
It is much more probable that both stories, that of the pit and that 
of the olive presses, come from an older tradition, though it is 
not possible for us to trace it back further. This much is certain: 
for the Greeks it was an essential feature of the philosopher not to 
be interested in the things of ordinary life. The fact that they at- 
tributed this attitude of mind to philosophers even as early as Thales 
reveals their own conception of philosophy and of those who prac- 
ticed it. It involved an intense concern for the things of the spirit 
which, in turn, implied a certain detachment from outward things, 
including money and honor. 


XENOPHANES, PYTHAGORAS 


Thus, the aged Xenophanes despised the glory of the champions 
of the Olympic games, holding his own wisdom to be of higher value 
than the physical strength of men and horses. Pythagoras lived 
with his disciples in a kind of monastery where property was put 
in a common stock. No doubt the descriptions of the Pythagorean 
community at Croton, given by Iamblichus many centuries later, 
should be read with certain reservations.” What is certain is that 
the “Pythagorean life” (for which Plato says Pythagoras was espe- 
cially loved, adding that “to this day it distinguishes Pythagoreans 
from the: rest'of the world”) was a form of ethico-religious education. 
By reflecting on number—not only as a principle of order in the 
cosmos but as a principle of human knowledge—by the practice 
of music and musical theory, and by ritual purification and absti- 


* Diogenes Laertius, I, 26. 

* Xenophanes, Frag. 2, in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5 Aufl. 
(Berlin, 1935). 

1° Tamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, c. 17 ff, 

u Republic, X, 600 b, 
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nence from certain foods, the Pythagoreans sought to attain a puri- 
fication of the soul and an inner harmony. 

It appears from this that philosophy was considered by the an- 
cient Pythagoreans not at all as mere intellectual activity. Certainly 
intellectual activity played an important part in it, but this does 
not seem to have been the real purpose of the Pythagorean com- 
munity life. Rather, what was cultivated by means of the intellect 
was a spiritual and moral elevation of the human personality. It 
was believed that such elevation could be reached by abstract think- 
ing, aided by certain psychological effects ascribed to music. The 
real purpose, then, was to bring the immortal soul to the highest 
possible perfection. It is apparent that for Pythagoras and his 
followers the philosophical life implied detachment from material 
goods exactly as we shall find it later in Socrates and Plato, and 
even, to a certain extent, in Aristotle. 

In Cicero’s Tusculanae we find the well-known story recounting 
how Leon, the sovereign of Phlious, asked Pythagoras what his 
trade or discipline was. Pythagoras replied that he had neither 
trade nor discipline but that he was a philosopher. When the ruler 
asked him what this term meant, Pythagoras replied by offering 
the analogy of the Olympic games. Three kinds of people are found 
there: (1) those who take part in the games—and these strive after 
honor; (2) a large number of people who come for trading—and 
these are concerned with gain; finally, (3) a group which comes 
only to look on. These last are the purely disinterested observers. 
Analogously, three kinds of people may be distinguished in ordinary 
life: the great mass of men interested in material gain, a special 
group concerned with high posts and honor, and, finally, a small 
group striving neither for honor nor for gain, but in an attitude of 
utter disinterestedness seeking only after truth and knowledge. 
Such is the philosopher.” 

Modern philosophers sometimes seem to think this answer rather 
odd or, in any case, hardly satisfactory to one of our contemporaries 
who might chance to ask what philosophy means."* But do they 
not underrate the value of this truly Greek expression of what the 
philosophical attitude towards life is and should be? Of course, 


% Tuse. Disp., VN; 3,8. 

18 It was in this vein, for example, that Dr. W. Wiersma, newly appointed 
professor of ancient philosophy in the University of Amsterdam, commented 
on the above passage of the Tusculanae in his inaugural discourse (Amster- 
dam, Sept. 29, 1958). 
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we may decree that philosophy is not an “attitude towards life” 
at all and that it has nothing to go with it; but this should not 
blind us to the faci that for the Greeks that is precisely and em- 
phatically what it was. Nor should it be said, as it has been, that the 
story of Pythagoras’ reply to Leon apparently sprang from the 
generation after Aristotle when the “three lives theory,” created 
by Aristotle, became a hotly debated question. Since Cicero found 
the story in Heraclides Ponticus, it is certainly not of post-Aristote- 
lian origin; neither was it simply invented by Aristotle. On the 
contrary, it represents a view that was current with Socrates and 
the Socratic circle, with Plato and the Academy.“ Besides, every- 
thing points to the fact that Pythagoras actually did conceive phi- 
losophy in exactly the sense indicated in the above story: to him 
and to his disciples philosophy was theoria. But this implied a cer- 
tain personal attitude towards life, an attitude of inner freedom, 
of distance from the things coveted by the majority of men: money 
and material goods, comfort and pleasure of the senses, even honor 
and high regard in the eyes of men. 


SOCRATES 


When confronted with a figure like Socrates, the professional phi- 
losopher of today will often say that he admires his behavior and 
attitude towards life “even though such an attitude has nothing to 
do with philosophy.” The fact is, however, that for Socrates him- 
self it not only had something to do with philosophy but it was the 
most essential part of philosophy. Let us listen to Socrates speaking 
to his judges: 


If you now released me, Sirs, and said, “Socrates, now we shall not 
listen to Anytus but let you go—on this condition, however, that you 
will not be concerned any more with this kind of investigation; and if 
you should be taken in the very act of doing so again, you will die”— 
supposing you let me off on these terms, I should say to you: “Men of 
Athens, I honor and love you, but I shall obey God rather than you, 
and as long as I have breath and shall be able, I shall never cease to 
philosophize and to exhort you and make clear to every one of you I ever 
meet, saying, according to my habit: ‘Dear friend, you who are an Athe- 
nian, an inhabitant of a city great and glorious in wisdom and in strength, 


% Is not the three lives theory substantially present in the Apology, 29 e, 
and in the Phaedo, 82 c? 
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do you_not feel ashamed of heaping up the greatest amount of money 
and caring for glory and honor, but not for insight or truth or how your 
soul may reach the greatest possible perfection?’ ”% 


This was what a philosopher should care for in Socrates’ opinion. 
So true is this that he, and Plato after him, found here the criterion 
for distinguishing true and false philosophy: the former leads men 
to moral improvement, the latter (called “sophistry”) never suc- 
ceeds in making men better than they were." 

When Socrates was in prison awaiting execution, his friend Crito 
came to offer him an easy escape and a safe refuge in Thessaly. 
To this suggestion Socrates replied: Of what have I always been 
speaking throughout my life? What principles did I lay down, 
founded on rational reflection? Were they not that we should not 
care for the opinion of the crowd but only for that of the experts; 
that the soul is of higher value than the body; that what matters 
is not merely to live but to live well; that goodness, beauty, and 
justice are the same; that we should never and in no respect do 
wrong, and, lastly, never return wrong if anyone has wronged us? 
This is what I used to say, and are these principles not still valid? 
Crito answered that they were. Well, then, said Socrates, if this 
is so, I cannot run away, for then I would wrong my greatest bene- 
factors: the laws of the city under whose protection I have been 
born and lived my life. 

It would be very strange indeed to hold that this behavior had 
nothing to do with Socrates’ philosophy. Rather, it must be said 
that for Socrates, and doubtless for Plato, “philosophy” meant 
not only rational reflection, but an utter obedience to the principles 
thus laid down. To these thinkers philosophy may have been pure 
theory, but it was pure theory ruling practical life. 


PARMENIDES, HERACLITUS, DEMOCRITUS 


But let us return to the Pre-Socratics. After Pythagoras we come 
to the great Parmenides, “venerable and awful,” as Plato calls him,” 
borrowing a phrase from Homer. In the Theaetetus Socrates is 
represented as according to Parmenides a place apart; he is willing 


1% Plato, Apol., 29 c-e. 
1 Plato, Gorgias, 502 e 2-503 d 3; 515 b 6 - 517 a 6. 
" Theaet., 183 e. 
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to criticize others, including Eleatics, but he wishes to make an 
exception for Parmenides. In his youth Socrates had met Parme- 
nides who was then an old man, and he appeared to him “to have 
an absolutely noble depth.” We do not know anything of Parme- 
nides’ life. What Plato relates in the Theaetetus may be a fiction. 
But this much we can say for sure: the author of Parmenides’ poem 
must have been an introverted type, his mind turned inward, with- 
drawn from external things and directed toward that eternal, unchang- 
ing, transcendent world which can be reached only by abstract 
thought. To him the reality of the spiritual world was so overpower- 
ing that our world, the world of motion and change, sank for him to 
the level of appearance. It is inconceivable that such a philosopher 
should not have had that detachment from temporal things which 
for the Greeks was the very essence of philosophy. 

In the case of Heraclitus we know something more. We know, 
for example, that he went his own way, solitary and proud. To the 
extent that his semi-materialistic mode of thought allowed, he was, 
in his worldview, a cosmic spiritualist, even as Pythagoras had been. 
Like all the ancients, Heraclitus regarded thought not as a mere 
abstraction but as a power governing personal life. He himself 
was dominated by the idea that man in his spiritual being is rooted 
in divine Reason to which he must conform both his thoughts and 
actions. It may safely be said that, as with so many other Greek 
philosophers, his attitude toward life reflected a certain egocentric, 
more or less ascetic spiritualism.” When we come to those thinkers 
for whom we have more ample sources, I hope to show that this is, 
in fact, the characteristic attitude of all those whom the Greeks 
called “lovers of wisdom” and honored as such. 

Such a demonstration might seem to offer the least hope of success 
in the case of an indubitable materialist like Democritus, who not 
only explained the physical world as a mere mechanical process 
but also declared in his ethical aphorisms that the most important 
thing in'life is to keep one’s euthymia, i.e., a pleasant frame of mind.” 
Yet here, too, appearances are deceptive. The moral teaching of 
Democritus, which might seem at first glance to be a kind of he- 
donism—and in a sense, no doubt, it is—turns out to be an ex- 


1% Heraclitus, Frag. 1, 2, 112, 114 (in De Vogel, Greek Philosophy: A Col- 
lection of Texts [Leiden: Brill, 1954], I, n. 60 a, b; 62 b, d; Frag. 41 (Gr. Phil., 
n. 63 b). 


1 Cf. Diog. Laert. IX, I, 1-5. 
*® Democritus, Frag. 3 and 191 D. (in De Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 152 a, c). 
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hortation to soberness and moderation of desire,# to keeping within 
bounds” and detaching oneself from external things, such as money, 
goods, and the pleasures of the senses. Happiness, says our philo- 
sopher, lies not in these things, but in the inner man.” To these as- 
sertions Democritus even adjoined the principles of an ethics of a 
purely interior life, such as was developed in the Stoa at a later date: 
morality is not in the deeds we do, but depends entirely on the 
inner disposition of the subject.™ 


SOCRATES AGAIN 


When we come again to Socrates, we find that Aristotle repre- 
sents him as the founder of a philosophy of the concept and of a 
certain method of logic. But, as Gaston Bastide has observed, 
if Socrates was aiming at satisfactory definitions, his life as a philo- 
sopher was a complete failure, since he did not succeed in forming 
any.* 

Bastide was by no means the first to attack Aristotle’s view of 
Socrates. Some twenty-five years before, Heinrich Maier had pub- 
lished an important work at Tiibingen®” in which he tried to show 
that Socrates was on no account to be regarded primarily as the 
founder of a philosophy of the concept; what really interested him 
was not universal definitions but the individual soul of the concrete 
man. Socrates’ calling is far higher than the one Aristotle ascribed 


" Frag. 283, 284, 286, 210, 211 (Gr. Phil., n. 154). 

* Frag. 191, 286 (Gr. Phil., nn. 152 a, 154 c). 

% Frag. 170, 171, 146, 40, 77 (Gr. Phil., n. 151); cf. Frag. 189 (n. 150 d). 

* Frag. 62, 96, 244, 264 (Gr. Phil., n. 155). 

* Metaphysics, A, 6, 987 b 1-4 (trans. W. Ross, Oxford, 1928): “Socrates, 
however, was busying himself about ethical matters and neglecting the world 
of nature as a whole but seeking the universal in these ethical matters, and 
fixed thought for the first time on definitions.” Also Metaph., M, 4, 23-30: 
“And it was natural that Socrates should be seeking the essence, for he was 
seeking to syllogize, and ‘what a thing is’ is the starting-point of syllogisms; 
for there was as yet none of the dialectical power which enables people even 
without knowledge of the essence to speculate about contraries and inquire 
whether the same science deals with contraries. For two things may be 
fairly ascribed to Socrates: inductive arguments and universal definition, 
both of which are concerned with the starting-point of science.” 

* G. Bastide, Le moment historique de Socrate (Paris, 1939). 

7 H. Maier, Sokrates (Tiibingen, 1913). 
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to him, and he might well be called a missionary and pastor, prac- 
ticing the cure of souls. The true purpose of his life was an ethico- 
religious one, which was to make his fellow citizens morally better 
than they were; and this work he regarded as his service to God. 

The few passages I have cited above may suffice to prove that 
Maier’s thesis was not entirely unfounded. Yet essentially he was 
wrong, as wrong as Aristotle had been. For if the latter made So- 
crates a one-sided rationalist, omitting his moral preoccupations 
and his religious attitude towards life, Maier denied him the very 
intellectual core of his whole work and method. The fact is that 
for Socrates philosophy was a rational and methodical reflection, 
aiming at a clear view of the concepts which we continually use in 
the field of morals. But the method meant to him a “rendering 
an account of oneself,” leading people to a true grasp of moral prin- 
ciples. And for him these principles appear to have been rooted 
in a transcendent order.% Therefore, since for him the vision of 
transcendent truth, which was the goal of intellectual investigation, 
was of an absolutely overpowering force,” he was convinced that 
the reflection on oneself and moral principles cannot fail to lead 
one to a better, i.e., a more religious life. It would be more religious 
because “good” and “right” are rooted in a supra-human, let us 
say, a divine order. That is why Socrates conceived his task as a 
kind of mission, fulfilled in the service of “the God.”” 

It might be concluded then that Socrates intended to attain moral 
improvement by means of rational reflection. But I would be unwilling 
to argue that—since “the end is superior to the means”— “apparent- 
ly” for Socrates moral improvement was |the really important matter, 
while the intellectual process was “just the means.” By such an inter- 
pretation one would surely misunderstand Socrates. He never re- 
garded the rational method, which was philosophy, properly speak- 
ing, as subordinate. Intellectual clearness was to him an ideal, a 
matter of supreme value. But this clarity, i.e., knowledge, was 
never exclusively a matter of the intellect. He considered it essential 
to knowledge that it be the ruling force in man. 

This basic conviction is the foundation for the famous principle 
that “no one sins willingly.” Socrates could never have held such 


* Cp. Plato, Apol., 41 a-d; Crito, 54 bc; Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, 4, 
12-25 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 223). I hope to comment on these and a few 
other passages more amply elsewhere. 

* Cp. Plato, Protag., 352 b, c (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 211 b).. 

»” Plato, Apol., 28 b - 31 c. 
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a principle—and it is certain that he did hold it*—unless he had 
been profoundly convinced of the active and transforming power 
of a perfectly clear insight into the nature of our moral principles. 
Thus, had anyone contradicted him by maintaining that, if in- 
tellectual clearness is of supreme value in itself, it would follow 
that moral improvement neither belongs to nor adds anything es- 
sential to this value, Socrates would, no doubt, have answered that 
intellectual clearness is not intellectual clearness and that knowledge 
is not knowledge unless it functions as the ruling force in man. 
Therefore, true insight into moral principles leads necessarily to 
moral improvement; not—he might have added—that intellectual 
clearness as “the means” would be subordinate to moral improvement 
as the real aim, but that it is a power governing the individual man, 
a sovereign power which, as such, implies moral improvement. Thus, 
for Socrates, moral improvement could not be detached from in- 


tellectual clearness, nor could the latter exist without the former. 
The two are correlative. 


PLATO 


Much the same can be said of Plato. He follows his master in 
holding that a philosophical view of moral principles, i.e., a strictly 
noetic grasp of a transcendent Reality, is a powerful force, capable 
of transforming human personality and of elevating it to a superior 
state.*2 On this level “social virtue” is evidently implied,* but it 
is also surpassed by the burning intensity of the spiritual life, i.e., 
by gazing on, or even “touching,” the eternal Truth.™ 


1 Cf. Plato, Profag., 345 d and many other Socratic dialogues, e.g., Laches, 
Hippias Minor, Meno, Gorgias. See also Xenophon, Mem., III, 9, 5, and 
Aristotle, Eth. Eudem., I, 5, 1216 b 6-8; Eth. Nic., VII, 3, 1145 b 21-27 (De 
Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 204 c, d). 

% Cf. the “flight from here,” which is a “becoming similar to God, as much 
as possible” (Theaet., 176 ab). 

® Syuotix?) xal woAttix? aoety, the “social virtue,” called temperance 
and justice, which comes to man by custom and by training, without philo- 
sophy and higher spiritual insight, in Phaedo, 82 ab, is opposed to higher 
virtue which is founded on philosophy and presupposes a state of complete 
purification of the soul. This is exactly what we find later in Plotinus, En- 
neads, 1, 2, 4-6 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., III, n. 1419). 

% See the definition of the philosopher in Rep., VI, 484 b. Cf. also the 
Phaedrus myth, 246 a - 248 c, and the contemplation of “Beauty-itself” in 
the Symposium, 210 e - 212 a (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., nn. 272, 273). 
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In that state of life, dear Socrates, said Diotima, if janywhere, life is 
worth living for a man, when he contemplates Beauty-itself. If you 
ever see that, it will appear to you to be not of the level of gold and 
garments and beautiful young people, at the sight of whom you are now 
quite upset and willing—you and many others with you—always to 
see and be together with the object of your love, if possible without 
eating and drinking—just contemplating and being together with him. 
What do you think would happen if it were given to anyone to see the 
Beautiful-itself, pure and unmixed, not spoiled by human flesh and 
colors and a lot of other mortal nonsense, but if he were able to see divine 
Beauty in its perfect unity of form? Do you think that life would be- 
come vile when a man looked in that direction and contemplated That 
by the faculty proper to It, and lived with 1t? Or do you not think, 
she said, that only there will he be able, seeing Beauty with that eye 
by which It can be seen, to produce true fruits of virtue, not phantoms 
of it, since he is in contact with Truth itself, not with a phantom? And 
would it*not be given to him, on having produced true virtue and having 
fostered it, to become beloved of God and, if ever any man may, im- 
mortal ?% 


Again, in the Phaedrus myth, only purified souls are able to 
follow the gods in their flight onwards, and in their company to 
glimpse the supercelestial place in which dwell absolute Justice, 
Temperance, and Knowledge. Once more, this is the spiritual 
vision of transcendent Truth towards which the training of well- 
endowed young people is directed in the Republic. Nothing less 
depends on this training than the well-being of the commonwealth, 
that is, of the whole population of the city; for only those who live 
in contact with eternal Truth and finally attain to the vision of the 
supreme Good will be able to realize something of the Good in 
human life and lead others in its service. 

This leading principle of Plato’s Republic is founded on the firm 
belief in a perfect and transcendent Reality. This belief was a 
rational one, for the existence of such a Reality must necessarily 
be assumed to explain the existence of the sensible world and the 
fact of human knowledge, including the knowledge of moral prin- 
ciples. 

What then was Plato’s “concept” of philosophy? It is clear that 
for him philosophy consisted in seeking eternal truth and in living 
as much as possible in its presence. Such a definition implies many 


*% Symp., 211 d- 212 a. 
* Phaedrus, 247 a-c. 
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things: first, a superior physical, intellectual, and moral endowment; 
secondly, a strict and elaborate training in developing these talents; 
and, finally, a way of living in accord with that lofty Reality, the 
contemplation of which constitutes the very purpose and achieve- 
ment of the philosopher’s discipline. Further arguments are hardly 
needed to show that for Plato philosophy was pure theory; but 
pure theory always implied a certain style of life which included 
detachment from external things, freedom from desires, and a life 
conducted according to the promptings of the spirit. 


STOICS AND EpiCUREANS 


Is it an innovation, then, when, within the Stoa, philosophy is 
compared to a fertile field whose encircling fence is logic, whose 
soil is physics (including metaphysics), and whose harvest is ethics? 
Or is it so new when we find that, among the Stoics, ethics comprises 
not only theoretical reflection but also an implied style of life? 
The only question that might be raised is this: Did pure theory 
retain the place of primary interest among the Hellenistic philoso- 
phers which it enjoyed in Plato and Aristotle, or was not theory 
cultivated in this period for the sake of practice, and physico-meta- 
physical insight sought in behalf of a certain attitude towards prac- 
tical life? Thus we are told by Seneca that the true aim of phi- 
losophy is to form a man’s character and to enable him to stand 
firm against all the blows of Fortune.* 

If the question be put in this form, I should reply that in the 
post-Aristotelian Schools and even for Plotinus at a later date, 
philosophy is still that essential unity of theoretical research and its 
fruits in personal life which we found it to have been, in our ear- 
lier investigation, for Socrates and Plato and shall find it to have 
been, in a measure at least, for Aristotle. A man like Epicurus was 
surely very far from considering philosophy as an exclusively theo- 
retical discipline, without any consequences for practical life. But 
in this case two observations must be made. The first is that in 
Antiquity Epicurus was generally regarded as quite the opposite 
of a scholarly person. And while Bailey has amply shown that 
this verdict does scant justice to the highly ingenious views re- 


37 Seneca, Epist. 104, 21-24 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., III, n. 1207); cf., for 
example, Nat. Quaest., III, praef., 10-14 (Gr. Phil., n. 1210). 
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flected in Epicurus’ elaboration of the atomic theory, it must be 
admitted that he was by no means a man of broad culture and that 
his rather pitiable attempt at a theory of knowledge indicates a 
lack of elementary philosophical training. Secondly, if the Epi- 
curean philosophy of nature was very closely connected with prac- 
tical life, it should be remembered that the many-sided and scho- 
larly Democritus held the same view in a period that somewhat 
antedates the expansion of the influence of Socrates and Plato. 

I would suggest that at heart Epicurus was interested in physics 
because of its bearing on a certain attitude towards life which in- 
cluded primarily liberation from fear of the gods and of death. 
Yet this attitude was dominated by a cosmic vision, founded on 
pure theory and of supreme importance to the philosopher; so much 
so that his whole theory of life and his practical attitude would have 
been inconceivable and untenable without this theory of nature 
as its foundation. So while Epicurus may have cultivated physics 
in function of ethics, I should not like to conclude that “therefore” 
pure theory itself was a fundamentally indifferent matter to him. 
On the contrary, physical theory was of supreme importance to 
the philosopher himself, and it was presupposed in what was called 
ethics. 

In what then did “the philosophical attitude towards life” consist 
for Epicurus? Or course, Epicureanism was a form of hedonism; 
but along with the principle of hedonism there was a less widely 
understood trend of asceticism. It could already be found more or 
less clearly in Democritus and. was reinforced by Epicurus who, 
having proposed his first principle of pleasure as the supreme good, 
continued to prescribe that desires should be limited to the strictest 
minimum of physical necessity, declaring that, if only this mi- 
nimum is fulfilled, supreme pleasure is attained. To this he added 
that, though bodily pleasure is the starting point and undeniable 
basis, yet the pleasure of the mind is of greater import since it takes 
in both the future and the past as well as the present. Thus, however 
paradoxical it may seem, an accurate description of the view of life 
of Epicurus as well as of Democritus must balance the egocentric 
striving for happiness with a clear tinge of ascetical spiritualism. 
The point is well made then, if it is acknowledged that these two 
philosophers are by no means so far removed from the Stoa as has 
usually been thought, nor even, practically speaking, from such 
a rigid spiritualist as Plato. 

Passing on to the Stoa, the same point may be made regarding 
the relation between theoria and praxis, but with one reservation. 
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From the beginning Stoic philosophy exhibited a more learned char- 
acter than one could find among Epicurus and his pupils. To a 
greater extent than modern observers are aware, the Stoics, for all 
their unmistakable interest in practical life, were theoretical philo- 
sophers whose view of life was determined by a physico-metaphysical 
explanation of the cosmos. They too were philosophers in the 
Greek sense of the word. This means that for them philosophy was 
theoretical insight implying a certain manner of life that was 
ascetical and spiritual in character. The difference between Epicurus 
and the Stoa does not lie in the fact that for the latter philosophy 
implied an attitude of abnegation regarding externals, while for 
the former it did not; nor does it mean that the one practiced a 
strict abnegation and the other had only a touch of it. The difference 
lies elsewhere. Epicurus holds that man is by nature an a-social 
being, inclined to harm his fellow man.® He advised his followers 
“to release themselves from the prison of affairs and politics”® 
and “to live unknown.” The Stoa, on the other hand, discovers 
a natural link between man and man and, as a consequence, has a 
much higher opinion of social life and its duties. Thus, while all 
Greek philosophers entertained an ideal of autarchy, the Stoa pro- 
posed a philosophy that was essentially social, in sharp contrast 
to the Epicurean a-social view. 


ARISTOTLE 


With this much as background, let us now turn to that most 
theoretical philosopher of all, Aristotle, who deemed a branch of 
learning the more “scientific” to the extent that it had less to do 
with praxis and with that underlying principle of physical objects 
which he called “matter.” Here, if anywhere, our thesis that for the 
ancient Greeks philosophy never meant theory in the exclusively 
intellectual sense would seem in danger of being overthrown. 

First of all, it must be observed that the “contemplative life,” 
though its method was always intellectual, had an obviously ethical 
and religious character for Plato, the Pythagoreans, and the later 


* Epicurus, Kyriai dorai, XXXI-XXXIV; cp. also VI-VII. 

* Epicurus, Sententiae Vaticanae LVIII (Bailey, Epicurus, ch. V). 

“ Bailey, Epicurus, Frag. 86. Cp. also Sententiae Vatic. LXIV: “We must 
concern ourselves with the healing of our own lives.” 
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Platonists, whereas it was more specifically intellectual for Aristotle 
and was practiced in a somewhat different frame of mind. For Plato, 
the ideal of the philosopher’s life was the contemplation of trans- 
cendent, purely intelligible Reality (true Being), and the elevation 
of the mind to the supreme Principle, the Good, which is beyond 
all Being. This contemplation was felt by him as the experience 
of a divine and overpowering Reality and of its ultimate Ground. 
Once granted, it imposed on the philosopher stern and exacting 
duties on behalf of his less-gifted fellow men. For Aristotle, on the 
other hand, the philosopher’s life was that of the scholar and re- 
searcher who, whether his investigations concern the physical world, 
mathematics, or a purely noetic reality, rejoices in the research it- 
self and in the acquired knowledge. His outlook does not have any 
specifically religious tone or content, and, notwithstanding his as- 
sumption of the existence of transcendent, purely spiritual beings, 
it is not apparent that Aristotle was inspired in his personal life by 
the thought of a divine and perfect reality; nor was he impeiled 
to feel any sense of duty towards other, less-privileged fellowmen. 
At its climax his ethics exhibits that peculiarly egocentric feature 
already noted in Democritus and Epicurus. 

It would be an error, however, to conclude that we have found 
in Aristotle a doctrine of pure theory which, by definition, excludes 
praxis and has no implications for practical life. It was Aristotle 
who drew up the very definition of the “contemplative life’ in 
contradistinction both to the life of pleasure in which money and 
external goods are pursued, and to the life which seeks honor, power, 
and glory. Thus, Aristotle’s ideal for the philosophical life pre- 
supposes not only detachment from the things that engage the 
intense interest of the crowd, but an equal detachment from the 
more refined object of interest to which the educated and accom- 
plished® aspire. This means that for Aristotle the philosophical life 
implies a certain ascelical atlitude of mind, just as it did for Plato 
and Socrates. Though not too absolute in his assertions, even Aris- 
totle underscores the comparative independence of the philosophical 
life with respect to material conditions.” 

Such a view would appear at first glance to be rather naive. Did 
not Aristotle’s ideal of the contemplative life presuppose the leisure 


“| Eth. Nic., I, 5, 1095 b 14 - 1096 a 10. 

“ of yaolertes: Eth. Nic., 1, 5, 1095 a 17, b 22. 

*s Thus, autarchy as a characteristic of the contemplative life is found 
again in Eth. Nic., X, 7, 1177 a 27-b 1. 
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that depends on the institution of slavery, which in its turn depends 
on political power and is caused by the desire of material ease? And 
did it not presuppose such a measure of health as would enable a man 
to exercise that faculty which Aristotle calls supreme? That is quite 
true. And it is just for this reason that the Stoa, keenly aware of 
the unstable and transitory character of external things, cultivated 
the ascetical element. 


PLOTINUS 


It was for the same reason that Plotinus, too, that most con- 
templative and spiritual thinker of late Antiquity, adopted the 
whole Stoic practice of ascesis along with the contemplative ideal. The 
inner independence (“autarchy”) of the wise man is strongly emphasi- 
zed, detachment from the things of the world becomes the absolute 
and primary condition for the life of the spirit, which for Plotinus is 
the only “life” in the full sense of the word, and most essentially a 
“human” life. As with Aristotle and Seneca,* to be a man is not 
to be man-in-a-body with the usual desires and strivings, nor is 
man essentially a composed being. His real self is spirit, and as such 
he is not accessible to any of the influences from below. 

To one who would object that human thinking depends on cer- 
tain physical conditions, Plotinus would reply that this only seems 
to be so, but it cannot possibly be true. For suppose that a man be 
struck by illness or suffer an accident so that his mental faculties 
are troubled or destroyed; in such a case, the true life of the spirit 
would not be disturbed or hampered, though it would be no more 
perceptible to us. The self-consciousness of the soul is a kind of mirror 
in which the higher life of the spirit is reflected. The mirror may 
go to pieces, but the life of the spirit goes on.” Thus, the wise man 
is beyond magical influences, beyond the effect of herbs or drugs, 


44 Enneads, I, 4, 14-16 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 1423). 

4° For Aristotle, see Eth. Nic., X, 7, 1178 a 2; ef. Cicero, De re publica, 
VI, 26 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., 418 d, 959 b): “Nec enim tu is es quem forma ista 
declarat, sed mens cuiusque is est quisque.” Cf. also Seneca, Epist. 121, 14 
(Gr. Phil., 1002). 

‘© Esp. Enneads, I, 1, 7 and 10 (De Vogel, Gr. Phil., n. 1413). 

47 Enneads, I, 4, 10 (Gr. Phil., n. 1422 c). 
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in short, beyond any influence of the sensible world.“ Here, with 
Plotinus, we find Greek spiritualism in its most refined and mature 
form: philosophy is a way of life, an attitude towards life, or what 
is called nowadays a spirituality. 


Earty CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


This explains why ancient Christian writers from St. Justin to 
St. John Chrysostom were wont to call the Christian life and faith 
“philosophia,” a usage which was adopted by Erasmus in the early 
sixteenth century and should be taken there much more as a con- 
tinuation of the early Christian tradition than as an abrupt re- 
turn to paganism.” 

When St. Justin, a pagan living in the city of Flavia Neapolis 
(the old Sichem in Samaria) in the middle of the second century, 
tells the story of his life, he recounts his experiences with represen- 
tatives of the various schools of philosophy. Disappointed by a 
Stoic philosopher who was unable to teach him anything about God, 
he turned to a Peripatetic, “an acute spirit.” But on the very first 
day the philosopher asked Justin to fix an honorarium for him 
“that the teaching might not be without fruit.” “And for that 
reason I left him,” says Justin, “in the opinion that he was no phi- 
losopher at all.” 

A perfectly Greek reaction! For the Greeks required of the phi- 
losopher that he should be detached from external things, admiring 
and having confidence in him when he showed this attitude. When 
he did not, they would not acknowledge him as a philosopher at all. 
On the other hand, their respect for the true philosopher is con- 
firmed by many examples. Impressed by his total disinterested- 
ness, the people of Elis honored their fellow citizen, Pyrrho, by 
exempting all philosophers from taxes for his sake.*' As for Clean- 


“* Enneads, IV, 4, 43 (Gr. Phil., n. 1432); cf. I, 1, 3 and 6 (n. 1414 a, 
c) and III, 6, 1-6. 

* Erasmus, as St. Justin and Clement of Alexandria did before him, under- 
scored the working of the Logos in many of the Greek philosophers and was 
struck by the Christian character of their style of living. Hence the famous 
word in one of his Colloquia, the Convivium religiosum: “Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis.” 

% Dialogus cum Tryphone, c. 2-8 

5! Diog. Laertius, IX, 64. 
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thes, who was poor and had to earn his own livelihood while a stu- 
dent, the Athenians responded to him with enthusiasm. Thus, 
they applauded him one day when he was walking in the streets 
of Athens and the wind blew his cloak aside showing that he wore 
no shirt.™ 

To return to St. Justin, he declares, when beginning the story 
of his life, that “philosophy is a great good, and of great value in 
the eyes of God” because it leads us to Him and unites us to Him. 
Later on, after he had learned of the revelation of God in the Jewish 
prophets and finally in Christ, he concludes that “this philosophy 
alone was found by him to be a solid basis for life.” Now can we 
say that this view of philosophy is also Greek? Did they regard it 
as the task of philosophy to lead men to God? 

This is not a question that can be answered in a single word, 
whether in the affirmative or the negative. Certainly, from its 
inception, Greek philosophy raised the question of the First Cause, 
and from Thales to Plotinus it was the philosopher’s task to give 
a rational explanation of the whole of things. Greek thought always 
understood that this meant ascending to the supreme Being and to 
the First Principle of all. And if some regarded this Source as tran- 
scendent, even those who, like the Stoics, were immanentists sought 
for God with increasing awareness and intensity. Justin, therefore, 
could rightly say that for him Christian revelation satisfied that 
deepest longing for certitude, for the metaphysical knowledge and 
real contact with God which he had always sought in the philosophers’ 
schools. Sought for—but not attained; for as St. Augustine writes 
in his Confessions: “Seeing your peaceful home from a mountaintop 
without finding a way to it is quite different from being on a highroad 
leading there, made by the care of the divine Emperor.”® And in 
still another work, St. Augustine writes: 


If the ancient philosophers... were to come back to life again and find 
the Christian churches filled, the pagan temples empty, the human race 
summoned to desire not temporal and transitory goods but spiritual 
and intellectual goods in the hope of life eternal, and responding eagerly 
to this summons, they would say perhaps (if indeed they were such men 
as history records them to have been): “This is the ideal that we did 
not dare preach to the people. We have yielded to the current of their 
habits rather than drawn them to our own belief and commitment.”™ 


8 Diog. Laert., VII, 169. 
83 Confessions, VII, 21 fin. 
% De vera religione, c. 4, n. 6. 
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We have here a contrast between the esoteric character of most of 
the Greek philosophers’ Schools, in particular of Platonism, and 
on the other hand the cal! of Christianity to all men to abandon 
temporal pursuits and embrace the life of the spirit. There is an 
implied criticism here of Porphyry and Iamblichus, the direct suc- 
cessors of Plotinus, with their defense of paganism. Plato too is 
included in this criticism. Not that he made any concessions to 
the crowd, but he tried in vain to lead them according to the stan- 
dards of his own philosophy. He was unable to communicate to 
the masses the truth which he knew himself. In brief, the Christian 
faith is the fulfillment of what philosophy sought. 

In this connection, the distinction between philosophy and theo- 
logy made by St. Thomas Aquinas is of the greatest importance. 
Both are concerned with the same things but they proceed ac- 
cording to different means and methods, philosophy operating ex- 
clusively by natural reason, theology standing on the firm base of 
Christian revelation. The latter not only starts from a certitude 
which philosophy can only seek as its final term, but it also pos- 
sesses an ampler knowledge. This is not to say that St. Thomas did 
not hold the human intellect in high esteem. Indeed, he was con- 
vinced that by itself reason is capable of coming to a knowledge of 
God’s existence and, within certain limits, of His nature. But he 
also knew that man is weak and that, practically speaking, he all 
too frequently fails to acquire that knowledge of God which in 
principle he can attain by the use of natural reason. This being so, 
we must be careful to make the proper reservations when St. Justin 
says, without qualification, that “philosophy leads man to God,” 
and that “she alone unites us to Him.” This much, however, is 
true: Greek philosophy did seek God and its quest became increas- 
ingly more intense and self-conscious with the passage of time. 


SUMMARY OF GREEK CONCEPTION 


In treating of what philosophy meant to the Greeks, we had to 
touch on the metaphysical side of the problem, while dealing with 
contemplation and its object. But we also found that contemplation 
implied or presupposed a certain attitude towards life since, for 
the Greeks, pure theory was never pute theory alone. This gene- 
rally neglected aspect of the question seemed to us no less important 
than the metaphysical one, in as much as there was a necessary 
link between the two aspects in the Greek mind, It became urgent, 
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then, to correct what has almost become the traditional view of 
modern interpreters: I mean the tendency to hold up someone 
like Socrates as an admirable person without observing that in the 
philosopher’s own mind his moral attitude and behavior were es- 
sentially bound up with his philosophy, and that this was not an 
exceptional case, since the normal Greek view included both aspects. 

To say that “philosophy” for the Greeks meant “rational re- 
flection on the whole of things,” is correct enough as far as it goes. 
But if we are to complete the definition, we must add that “by virtue 
of the loftiness of its object, this reflection implies a very definite 
moral attitude and way of life which were held to be essential both 
by the philosophers themselves and by their contemporaries.” This 
simply means that philosophy was never merely an intellectual 
affair. It is just as great an error to hold that in the classical period 
the manner of life had no bearing on philosophy, as to maintain 
that in the later Hellenistic-Roman period theoria yielded to prazis. 
This much can be admitted: there is a certain shift of emphasis 
in the later period from the theoretical to the practical aspects of 
philosophy, not by everyone, but at least in some cases. Thus, 
while the philosophy of nature was still of the greatest importance 
for Epicurus, he did lay a great deal of stress on philosophy as an 
attitude towards life. In the Stoa, on the other hand, we find a 
few important thinkers, and in their surroundings quite a number 
of more or less important scholars, who were intensely interested in 
theory for its own sake,® while others clearly transferred the em- 
phasis to morals.* In the case of the Sceptics it would hardly be 


55 While distinguishing between “scholars” and “thinkers,” I do not in- 
tend to separate these qualifications from one another. The Stoa, like several 
other Greek schools of philosophy, offers the example of scholarly thinkers 
and of “thinking” scholars! Of “important thinkers,” however, there have 
always been only a few. But it might be a sign of the theoretical interest 
found in this school that, in several of its chief representatives and among 
their followers, scholarly research in various fields of science flourished. 

5° It should be noticed here that in the comparison made by the Stoics in 
illustration of the division of philosophy the order of the three parts is not 
always the same. According to the current idea of what Stoic philosophy 
was most interested in, one might expect that in the comparison with a living 
being physics would be compared with the flesh, while ethics would corres- 
pond by analogy to the soul. Yet according to Diogenes Laertius (VII, 40) 
the sequence is as follows: Logic corresponds to the bones and sinews, ethics 
to the fleshly parts, and physics to the soul. Once again, in the simile of 
the egg, the yolk in the center is not ethics but physics, to which it is added 
that the sequence of the last two parts was subject to variation (see De Vogel, 
Gr. Phil., Ill, n. 898). 
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correct to speak of a transfer of accent, since they were usually theo- 
retical thinkers with intellectual interests. Finally, at the end of 
the epoch, we have Plotinus and Porphyry who, though philosophy 
implied to them as categorically as possible a style of living, re- 
mained in the theoretical tradition of Plato and Aristotle.” 

We may now draw together the conclusions of our investigation 
as follows: In older Greek philosophy we find a theoria which ne- 
cessarily implies a certain moral attitude and style of life; in later 
Greek philosophy we find, not always but more often than not, 
a moral attitude and style of life which necessarily supposes theoria. 


RELEVANCE FOR MODERN MAN 


We are now in a position to answer the last question raised at the 
beginning of this study: What relevance has this Greek conception 
of philosophy and the philosopher for modern man, especially in 
the light of the present situation of philosophical thinking? 

The philosophy of our day tends to split into two extreme posi- 
tions. On the one side we find a flourishing logic, developing into 
a kind of impersonal logicism which tends to dehumanize philosophy 
in the name of “objective truth.” On the other side, human sub- 
jectivity is the almost exclusive center of interest, objective reason 
being distrusted and denigrated while the irrational is exalted. In 
the first case there predominates a matter-of-fact attitude which is 
simply not interested in the subjective dimensions of human life, 
or even attempts to reduce all valid judgments to symbolic for- 
mulae in order to eliminate every shade of human emotion. In 
the second case the almost exclusive cultivation of these very ele- 
ments of subjectivity results in a repudiation of reason which should 
be alien to any thinking man, since it would deprive him of the 
support he needs, if he is to live as a rational being. 

In ‘the face of these conflicting claims, the precious lesson of 
Greek philosophy is this: its genius was to have personalized or 
“moralized” the very life of reason itself; to be a philosopher meant 
to live on the level of pure theory and, while doing so, practice 


57 I mention these two names, not those of later Neoplatonists, because 
we know from a later witness that both Iamblichus and Proclus “ranked 
theurgy beyond theory,” whereas for Plotinus and Porphyry theory was 
ranked highest (see my Gr. Phil., III, n. 1446 c). 
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a theoretically grounded morality. Even where it was sceptical in 
its conclusions, Greek philosophy always retained an authentically 
rational method of inquiry. Yet it never remained for them a 
matter of the intellect alone. It always made an appeal to the 
person as a whole to place himself under the direction of reason. 
This means that for the Greeks the gulf between what is called in 
German “school-philosophy” and “world-philosophy” did not yet 
exist. It is this vital unity of reason and life, this vision of reason 
as morally illuminating, that we need to recover today. Such, I 


think, is the most significant lesson that Greek philosophy can 
teach to modern man. 
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The Modes of Participation 


in Value 


Dietrich von Hildebrand 


T THE outset it would be best to present some indispensable 
preliminary remarks before we broach our topic: man’s fun- 
damental modes of partaking in values and the relation between 
these modes. 
First, we wish to state that we are in no way leaving the area of 
philosophy by making reference to Christian morality: 


In the spirit of complete openness to all that which is given, we want 
to exclude no moral vaiue which is accessible to us in our analysis of 
morality. The saint is the most perfect embodiment of morality. The 
fact that this morality is a new and incomparably higher one is for us 
no reason to exclude it from a philosophical analysis. On the contrary, 
it will form the pattern for our analysis since, obviously,we shall choose 
the highest manifestations of morality in order to understand the essence 
of morality as such. 


Secondly, we wish to emphasize the difference between the follow- 
ing two data: the fact that something has a positive moral value 
and the fact that something is unobjectionable from a moral point of 
view. To ride on a bicycle is, as such, morally unobjectionable. 
But ‘certainly it is not endowed with a positive moral value: we 
shall not praise a man, morally speaking, on account of his doing 
so. An act of forgiveness, however, is not only morally unobjec- 
tionable, but evidently morally good, endowed with a positive moral 
value. It should be kept in mind that in the following context the 
terms of moral value and moral goodness are never used in the 
sense of being merely unobjectionable from the moral point of view. 


1 Christian Ethics (New York: McKay, 1953), p. 18. 
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Our third preliminary remark brings us to the threshold of our 
subject. St. Augustine says: “qui te creavit sine te, non te justificat 
sine te.” These words clearly distinguish the nature of man which 
he receives as a gift from God without any cooperation on his part, 
from the justification (implying sanctification) for which his coope- 
ration is indispensable. 

This distinction implies the difference between the character of 
the imago Dei which man possesses as long as he breathes, what- 
ever may be his moral and religious status, and the similitudo Dei 
which he is destined to acquire and which he can possess only if he 
cooperates with the grace of God. This theological distinction has 
most important philosophical implications. 

We elaborated in Christian Ethics the fundamental difference be- 
tween ontological and qualitative values.* The dignity of man 
insofar as he is an imago Dei is an ontological value, whereas values 
such as wisdom and intellectual depth, generosity, purity, and charity 
are qualitative values. The values constituting the similitudo Dei 
are qualitative values. Our cooperation is required when the em- 
bodying of qualitative values is at stake in contradistinction to the 
embodying of ontological values. This is most obvious in the case 
of moral values. In order that a person be the bearer of a moral va- 
lue, he must posit conscious acts: first, an act of knowledge—the 
perception of morally relevant values; secondly, a free response to 
these goods endowed with morally relevant values, that is, a free 
value response. Man is the bearer of moral values through a morally 
good action (let us say the saving of another person’s life) only when 
he understands the value of a human life and the moral significance 
involved in this situation, the moral call to intervene. 

The same applies to all the cases in which we praise a man as 
being virtuous. In order to be endowed with a moral value, be it 
generosity, justice, or purity, a man must know and understand 
certain basic morally relevant values or, rather, certain entire realms 
of morally relevant values, and give a “superactual” value response 
to them.? Also, the embodying of other qualitative values pre- 
supposes, analogously, value perception and value response, though 
not necessarily a free value response. To consider how the aesthe- 


* In order to avoid any misunderstanding it must be stressed that the 
term ontological value does not refer to the transcendentals, the general 
value of being and existence as opposed to nothingness. Cf. Christian Ethics, 
Chapter 11. 

’ Cf. Christian Ethics, Chapter 27. 
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tical values of a person (his poetic charm) or the intellectual values 
(his intellectual depth) presuppose, though in a very different way, 
value perception and value response would exceed the scope of this 
article. We wish to restrict ourselves in this context to moral values— 
the purely natural ones as well as the “supernatural”—confining 
the term “supernatural” to the qualitative character of specifically 
Christian morality, that is, the values implied in the similitudo Dei. 


First Mope: OBJECTIVE ENDOWMENT WITH VALUES 


Our specific interest is here directed to the basic mode of par- 
ticipation in values, or that “realization” of values which means 
being endowed with them. And here it is that we touch upon the 
major theme of our topic. Being generous, being humble, being pure 
is, clearly, to be most intimately connected with these values. That 
these values are embodied in a person, that the person incorporates 
them, that they have become a part of his being (although never 
essentially in a creature) like the ontological values, is from an 
objective point of view the most intimate link with, and full reali- 
zation of, values. It is, moreover, the most essential, the most 
important relation to values because here we become good and thus 
we ourselves partake of the importance, in itself, of the value. This 
fact comes especially to the fore when we realize that it is by our 
being thus endowed with moral values that God is glorified, that is 
to say, that we glorify God. To embody the plenitude of moral 
values, which we witness in a saint, has in itself more value than 
any other contact of man with the world of values. This fact, which 
can be clearly grasped by our reason, finds a marvellous expression 
in the Catholic doctrine that the similitudo Dei is the ultimate 
primary end of man, which is equivalent to saying that it is the 
very raison d’étre of our existence. 

But intimate as this contact with values objectively is, it is not, 
as such, a conscious and experienced contact. If we take into full 
consideration the role of consciousness in the person’s being and 
realize how the very character of the person, as subject, implies 
consciousness—how consciousness constitutes a completely new di- 
mension of existence—it seems in some way paradoxical that this 


* Glorification is one of the most fundamental metaphysical principles 
which has, astonishingly enough, never been philosophically explored. 
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highest and most important participation in values is, as such, 
withdrawn from conscious experience. We shall understand this 
mystery better after having seen in what sense this participation 
lies beyond our conscious life.® 

We have already stressed that, for one to be a bearer of moral 
values, such conscious acts as the perception, knowledge or aware- 
ness of the morally relevant values and the response to them (that 
is, the free value response) must be presupposed. 

But the relation between the person and the moral value which 
is expressed by saying that this man is pure, is just, is humble—a 
relation which we termed as a bearing of values, being endowed 
with them—is, not, as such, a conscious and experienced one; it 
can never be experienced from within, nor should the value of which 
man is a bearer be grasped, seen, experienced in any way. Max 
Scheler hinted at this fact when stating that in a morally good act 
the moral value appears on the back of the act and is not present 
to the mind of the agent. This is certainly true. The moral value 
of a free response to morally relevant values does not manifest its 
presence in the accomplishing of this response. Certainly we can 
know that the value-response we give is morally good. We not only 
can know it, but we should know it since we ought to be aware of 
the objective moral significance of an action or any value response. 
But it is something very different to know that it is morally significant 
and obligatory to feed a starving man, if there is any possibility 
of doing so, and to experience the bearing of the moral value of 
these acts from within, that is to say, in a fashion similar to the 
way we experience joy or sorrow. Certainly we can, if we wish, 
look back on our action and state its moral value, though from a 
moral point of view we should not do it. But the experience of 
partaking in the moral value which consists in bearing it, not only 
should not, but actually cannot be experienced from within. 

Yet we must go even further. Looking back at the moral value 
of our deed is not to grasp it, as we grasp the moral value of the 
deed of another person. Here two different types of “looking back” 
must be distinguished: the one, an adverting to the goodness of 
our own act in the moment of our accomplishing it, takes mostly 
the form of feeling oneself to be good and noble. This explicit con- 
sciousness of, or attention to how beautiful and morally great our 


® This applies only to man’s situation on earth, since that is the only form 
of existence known to us by experience. 
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act is proves not only incompatible with humility but even vitiates 
the moral value involved; one undermines, as it were, the objective 
bearing of the moral value. Thus such reflection is obviously not 
the experience of the real bearing of values because one feels some- 
thing which is in reality not there. It is a sham experience, created 
by our knowledge of the goodness of such an action in general, and 
our pride and anity, but never the authentic grasping of our ob- 
jective being endowed with a moral value. This clearly results from 
the fact that this “feeling” good corrodes and even undermines the 
objective relation of bearing a moral value. 

The other type of looking back is a focusing on the moral value 
of an attitude of ours in the past. In this case the moral value of the 
act is not destroyed. Our present reflection cannot undermine the 
nature of the act as it was in the moment when we accomplished 
it in a genuine way. But by this reflection we take an attitude which 
is not only morally wrong but which bars an authentic grasping of 
the value such as our grasp of the moral goodness of another per- 
son’s act. Thus we must say that the moral value of our own acts 
cannot be grasped—neither from within nor from without—and, 
above all, that the objective relation of bearing moral values is 
withdrawn from our personal conscicus experience. 

Here we are faced with an extraordinarily interesting philosophical 
problem: the difference between the bearing of moral values and 
the bearing of moral disvalues. The relation of being stained by 
disvalues is, as such, certainly not a conscious contact with the 
disvalue any more than being adorned with moral values is. This 
truth is apparent from the very fact that someone can be stained 
by moral disvalues without being in any way aware of it. But the 
reflection on our morally bad acts and their disvalue, for instance 
in an examination of conscience, is not only something morally 
good and even obligatory, but it also is a valid and true awareness, 
a real grasping of these disvalues because the reflection does not 
undermine them as in the case of moral values. Similarly, feeling 
guilty differs not only with respect to the moral point of view from 
feeling virtuous, but also insofar as feeling guilty can be a true and 
valid experience, a contact with reality, whereas feeling good is 
always a sham experience.® 


* It is true with respect also to the bearing of moral values tat there exists 
a genuine experience when, focusing on the morally relevant value on the 
object side, we may in some way experience being drawn into the world of 
moral goodness (we could say, some experience of the engendering power 
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The paradox of which we spoke above may now have become 
clearer. This objectively most intimate participation in a moral 
value is not a conscious experienced contact—though it presupposes 
a very intimate conscious contact with the world of values in the 
value perception and free value response which are the very basis 
of moral goodness. The contact with the world of values, which is 
indispensable to being endowed with moral values, refers to values 
on the object side.” These values may be qualitatively the same as 
the one with which our value response will be endowed, for instance, 
when our act is a response to the moral values of another person, 
but they are never identical with the one which our own response 
bears. 

The depth of the value perception and the ardor of the value 
response have a decisive bearing on the rank of the moral value 
with which the person is endowed through this act. The conscious, 
experienced contact with moral values has thus a deep inner link 
with the bearing of moral values. But the relation of the bearing of 
moral values, as such, is definitely not a conscious, experienced con- 
tact but a purely objective one. 


SECOND MopeE: Conscious UNION WITH A VALUE- 
BEARING Goop 


If we call being endowed with values the most intimate, objective 
contact with values, there is also, however, another contact which 
can be considered the most intimate from the subjective point of 
of view.* We are thinking of the closest union with a good endowed 
with values on the object side. This union is fully experienced and 
displays itself in the full light of consciousness. If we are allowed 
to delve into the sublime beauty of the landscape of a country in 
which we live, so that this beauty surrounds and embraces us con- 
tinuously and we come to the closest communion with this individual 
scenery and landscape, then such a climax of subjective partici- 


of the value on the object side). But even this noble and valid experience 
does not do away with the fact that the objective bearing of values of our 
own person is, as such, withdrawn from our experience and is, as such, not 
a conscious, experienced relation to these values. 
’ For a clarification of the term object side, cf. Christian Ethics, p. 196. 
* The term subjective has no pejorative connotation but refers to the person 
as conscious subject. 
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pation is given. This closest union with a good and its values is 
above all present in the I-Thou communion with a beloved person 
in the interpenetration of love. This love-communion surpasses not 
only every union possible with an impersonal good but reaches out 
into a completely new dimension of union. 

Every type of this subjectively closest union, whether the union 
with impersonal goods or the love-communion with persons, pre- 
supposes value perception and value response. The same had to 
be said also with respect to the bearing of values. Yet in the present 
case value perception and value response are not only presupposed 
but this subjective umon has in some way the character of an increase 
of the contact already present in value perception and value response. 
The communion with the good and its values has the character of a full 
development of what is already initiated in the value perception 
and especially in what we termed “being affected by” the value.® 
Nevertheless this union with the good and its values still possesses 
new elements when compared with value perception, being affected, 
and value response. This will become clearer when we understand 
that such a union can only come to pass with certain types of goods. 

To some goods endowed with values there is no closer union 
possible than knowledge of them, being affected by them, and value 
response to them. This applies especially to events. When we wit- 
ness the conversion of someone, knowing that it has really happened, 
the affecting of our hearts, and the value response of joy are the 
closest union we can reach with the sublime value which this con- 
version bears. If we hear that someone escaped a great danger or 
that he was released from a terrible imprisonment or that he over- 
came a grave sickness, a union with the value of these events greater 
than value perception, being affected, and value response dves not 
exist. Yet the assertion that no closer union with this good is 
possible than the one given in value perception, being affected, 
and value response is only true cum grano salis. It is true insofar 
as no contact is possible which would establish a kind of “possession” 
of the good and which would, as it were, open a door for a new 
dimension of frui. But there is obviously a much closer union with 
these events which follows a completely different direction. We 
mean the effect which such an event may engender in our soul, now 
not only in the sense of merely being affected (for instance, moved or 
edified), but in the sense of changing our personalities and reaching 
into our being. 


* Cf. Christian Ethics, passim. 
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If the conversion we witness would bring about our own conversion, 
if the release of the imprisoned would impress us in such a way as to 
effect deep changes in our personality, there would be patently an 
important link surpassing value perception, being affected, and the 
value response. But this effect, from which results a change in our 
soul, is a completely different dimension of contact than the one we 
termed “union” or “communion” with the good. What matters 
here is to see that in the case of these events endowed with high 
values a union which allows calling the good “mine”—an intimate 
frontal relation—is not possible. The very fact of their existence 
is the climax of their approach to us, and the rest depends upon 
the degree of our value understanding, our receptiveness and the 
potential of our value response. On the part of the good, however, 
there is no possibility of its coming closer to us, in this sense, than 
by its becoming real. 

But in the case of a beautiful landscape, there is a possibility of 
a new union, as we saw before. The same applies to a beautiful 
house which we not only visit, but in which we live. It is not pos- 
sible to discuss all the different types of union surpassing the con- 
tact of value perception, being affected, and value response, which 
vary according to the nature of the good in question. It must suf- 
fice to stress that in all the cases in which such a closer union is 
possible, a new type of fruition of the values in the strict sense be- 
gins as soon as this union is granted, or at least a new dimension 
of fruition. 


Love-Communion with Persons 


This can be seen above all when we think of the love-communion 
with other persons. Participation in the beauty, nobility, and good- 
ness of the other person assumes a completely new character as soon 
as an interpenetration of love is given. The unique union which 
mutual love and only mutual love can establish between two persons, 
which permits each one to call the other “mine” and give himself 
to the other as “thine,” surpasses obviously the contact granted 
through value perception, being affected, and value response. 

To grasp the beauty of a personality is one thing; to know the 
person and all the treasures invested in his personality is already 
a great and important contact with the world of values. And needless 
to say, in the frame of this knowing, grasping, understanding, 
and the implied value perception there is an enormous gradation 
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in the depth and clarity of the value perception. Again, being af- 
fected by the beauty of this personality, gladdened, moved, edified, 
and consoled means a further degree of union with the values in 
question. Here again there is a large gradation in the nature of 
being affected with respect to its depth and purity and, we should 
like to say, its objectivity. 

The value response, too, whether admiration or joy or veneration, 
marks a further step in the union. Here also there is a broad spec- 
trum with respect to the depth, purity, and adequacy of the response. 
Moreover, the nature of the response, that is, whether it is admira- 
tion, enthusiasm or veneration, has also a bearing on the closeness 
of the union. But a completely new union, a new type of partici- 
pation in the values of the other person, comes to pass in love. The 
self-donation which is proper to love, the completely new commit- 
ment, the inner “rushing” to the beloved person, the intentio unionis, 
the emphasis on a spiritual union with the loved one, all this makes 
love a specific virtus unitiva. St. Augustine stressed the union 
and participation with the beloved through love and in love in 
saying that one becomes (to a certain extent) what one loves. 

And yet, unique and incomparable as is the communion which 
comes to pass through love, something completely new happens 
when our love is requited. A completely different objective union 
and communion is established in the interpenetration of love. It is 
the fulfillment of the union desired in love and yet never granted 
as long as love is not requited. 

Every conscious contact with goods endowed with values is able 
to bestow happiness on us. Already the knowledge of the very 
existence of such a good may affect and gladden us. But with re- 
spect to those goods with which the closer union mentioned above 
is possible, this contact, by opening a door to, and making possible, 
a new dimension of fruition, is also, in a new sense, a source of hap- 
piness. Great as the bliss of loving is in itself, it is nonetheless ob- 
vious that the union with the beloved granted by mutual love 
(that is, the interpenetration -of the souls in love) is the source of 
happiness in a completely new sense. 


Union with Value Not Obligatory, but a Gift 


These brief hints must suffice to throw into relief the nature of 
this most intimate union with values which we called the highest 
form of participation from the point of view of the subject and which 
we contrasted with the highest participation from an objective 
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point of view—the bearing of values or the being endowed with 
values. At this point we must make an important distinction. 
Whereas the value response to all goods endowed with morally relevant 
values is itself bearer of a moral value and in many cases obligatory, 
the closer union with the same good is, as such, not the bearer of 
a moral value and, as such, not obligatory. It has the character of 
a gift. It is a great objective good for the person, but its attainment has 
not the character of oughtness which is proper to the value response. 

This does not mean, however, that to receive such a gift may not 
consequentially carry with it many moral obligations, and often have 
a morally important effect on our soul. Such an effect may even 
occur when the values of the good are not morally relevant, as in 
the case, for example, of beauty. A close union with beauty in na- 
ture or in art may have a moral effect on our soul in deepening and 
recollecting us, though the value response to this beauty is not, as 
such, a bearer of moral values. 

Yet what matters here is to see that, whatever the indirect effects 
may be, there is a fundamental difference between the value res- 
ponse to morally relevant goods, which is in itself morally good and 
often obligatory, and the close union with a morally relevant good, 
a union which, in itself, has not moral value. We could say that. 
whereas the value response has a moral merit, the close union is a 
pure gift. This applies analogously also to the desire for such a close 
union as long as created goods are in question. This desire is noble 
certainly a bearer of values, but not of moral values. 

Yet this desire is clearly not only morally unobjectionable bu! 
the manifestation of the nobility and depth of a personality. The 
depth and noble structure of a personality betrays itself in what 
good the person desires to possess or, at least, to what good he is 
susceptible. But if such a desire may be a symptom and outgrowth 
of the moral qualities of the person, it does not bestow on him a 
moral value and merit as the pure value response does. 

The absolute ideal of this relation to values is to be found in the 
Christian notion of the visio beatifica. It is such an absolute fulfill- 
ment because God is the infinitely holy source of all values and be- 
cause this intimate love-communion would incomparably surpass 
any other ideal of union. 


Tutrp Mope: AUTHORSHIP OF VALUE-ENDOWED Goops 


Finally, there is still a third basic relation to values which is ac- 
cessible to man: namely, to bring into existence a good which is 
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endowed with values, whether it is an action through which such a 
good is created or preserved, or the initiation of a worthy spiritual 
movement, an association, or a work of art—in short, the bringing 
into existence of any good which is a reality apart from the act of 
the person who creates it. 

In this relation of authorship, however, we must distinguish 
two fundamentally different types. Besides the consciously intended 
bringing into existence of a good, there is also another type in which 
the person has a more “instrumental” role, the term instrumental 
not being used here with any pejorative connotation.“ We are 
thinking of all the cases in which the being of a personality exerts 
a great influence on other persons, reaching from a good example 
to the glorious irradiation of a personality which may bring about 
great changes in the world, from which great goods may result even 
if he does not know about these effects and in many cases does not 
even intend them. This type of authorship manifests itself some- 
times only in the course of history long after the author’s death. 
It would be a fascinating topic to analyse further this mode of 
participation in values. But we must refrain from including this 
topic in our present analysis because it would surpass the scope 
of the present article. We shall therefore restrict ourselves here 
to the authorship which has the character of an intentional brin- 
ging into existence of a good, an authorship in the more literal 
sense. 

The contact with values implied in this literal authorship of a 
good endowed with values obviously also presupposes value per- 
ception and value response. For such authorship is possible only 
when the person is aware of the value of the good which he decides 
to bring into existence." It also requires that his will to bring it 
into existence be motivated by its value and the objective desirability 


1%© Obviously a merely accidental causal connection which has a completely 
impersonal character concerning the coming into existence of a good can 
never be considered as authorship. This is, for instance, the case when some- 
one through the mere fact of his presence saves another person from an 
assault: he came for quite another reason, but the mere fact that he happened 
to come when a gangster attempted to assail someone caused the gangster 
to give up his attempts. 

" The value of the good brought into existence may, however, sometimes 


surpass by far that which he consciously sees and this is especially so in the 
case of works of art. 
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of its realization. Such a value is obviously less intimate than being 
endowed with values or than the closer communion with a good 
endowed with values. But this participation has a perfection sui 
generis. Though inferior when compared with the two preceding 
types, it has in the frame of our earthly existence a perfection which 
they have not. To create a good which often survives one’s own 
earthly life, to enrich the world and to transcend oneself in a spe- 
cific way, is a unique privilege granted to man by God. 

Certainly there are many other forms of transcendence in the 
person which are even more important and fundamental: for in- 
stance, in every value response, the person transcends himself and 
breaks through all mere immanent tendencies, urges, entelechial 
trends. The climax of this transcendence is given in the adoring 
love of God. But what we have in mind here is another dimension 
of transcendence: a capacity to bring into existence something which 
is quite separate from our own person. It is also a specific call of 
God.” Moreover, this relation to value is a deep source of happi- 
ness, though not so fundamental as the above-mentioned commu- 
nion with the good. 


RELATION BETWEEN FirST AND SECOND MopeEs 


After having distinguished these three basic modes of man’s par- 
ticipation in values, we come to the core of our topic, namely, the 
question of the relationship between them. As a matter of fact, 
there is considerable confusion on this point because so many try 
to link them by a finality relation, attempting to make one mode a 
means to the other. As soon as one has understood the true nature 
of values, the intrinsic importance of each in itself which excludes 


2% This type of transcendence, especially in its historical dimension, as- 
sumes, for many persons, the character of a substitute for the immortality 
of the soul. When Goethe lets his Faust exclaim: 


“Nor can the traces of my earthly day 
Through ages from the world depart!” 


we are faced with this pseudo-eternity. Yet, deplorable as this substitution 
is, shallow as this historical surviving becomes, as soon as one makes of it 
a substitute for the immortality of the individual soul (the true notion of 
vita aeterna), this abuse should not let us forget that the transcendence im- 
plied in the bringing into existence of high goods possesses, as such, a per- 
fection sui generis. 
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any possibility of deriving their importance from any other point 
of view and of reducing them to a relation of suitability for some- 
thing else, it is obvious that being endowed with the highest type 
of values, which we witness in a saint, can never be considered as 
a mere means to something else. As soon as one has grasped the 
ultimate character of moral values and their relation to God, as 
soon as one has understood that God Himself is absolute moral 
goodness, that He is Justice, Mercy, Charity itself, the impossibility 
of seeking another raison d’étre for the meaning of being endowed 
with the highest morality is obvious. 


Bearing of Values Not a Means-End Relation 


The fact that the bearing of values cannot be linked to the fullest 
fruition of values in a finality relation which can be clearly grasped 
by our reason, is admirably expressed by the theological formu- 
lation of the ultimate end of man. 

The similitudo Dei is the ultimate primary end; beatitude or the 
beatific vision, the ultimate secondary end. In calling the similitudo 
Dei the ultimate primary end of man, one clearly admits that it 
can never be looked at as a means for beatitude. On the contrary, 
the character of ultimate primary end clearly implies that the si- 
militudo Dei has its full significance, meaning, and value in itself, 
and does not derive it from its being a presupposition for beatitude. 

But, on the other hand, in calling beatitude—that is, the beatific 
vision—the ultimate secondary end, one not only stresses its fun- 
damental importance and value, but one also excludes the possibility 
of considering it as a means to the similitudo Dei. The link between 
both, far from being a final one, has on the contrary the character 
of a reward relation. The visio beatifica is considered as the reward 
for the similitudo Dei, whereas the latter is the presupposition for 
beatitude. It must be emphasized that the reward relation is one 
of the ultimate relations and.of the same metaphysical rank as 
finality or causality. The fact that each—similitudo Dei and bea- 
titudo—is called an ultimate end clearly discloses the ultimate sig- 
nificance and value which, according to Catholic theology, beatitude 
possesses. It is seen as the absolute fulfillment of personal existence, 
a fulfillment which is certainly an unmerited gift of God, a ful- 
fillment surpassing all mere natural finality, but yet also the ful- 
fillment of man, according to the words of St, Augustine: “Fecisti 
nos ad te, Domine,” 
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It would be impossible to omit the ultimate secondary end. If it is 
true that the similitudo Dei, because of the glorification of God 
implied in it, has a primacy with respect to beatitude; nevertheless 
the conscious experienced love-communion with God in the beatific 
vision is so much the fulfillment of the person as subject, of the 
conscious, awakened being of the person with its new dimension of 
existence, that an ultimate fulfillment of the person’s existence 
could never be granted by the similitudo Dei alone. 

If we have been able to see that within the frame of philosophy we 
can clearly grasp the truth that the bearing of moral values in their 
highest form can never be considered a mere means, we must now 
affirm that the ultimate meaning of the closest subjective contact 
with values, which finds its expression in the theological formulation 
of beatitude as ultimate secondary end, can also be clearly grasped 
by our reason. Certainly the nature of the beatific vision, as 
well as the fact that such a communion with God is granted to 
us, is inaccessible to our unaided reason. We only know of them by 
Revelation. But that such a communion would be the ultimate 
subjective fulfillment and have the character of an ultimate secon- 
dary end can be grasped by our reason. We can clearly see that, 
by analogy with the closest subjective contact with higher goods 
on earth, the love-communion with God, the absolute good, would 
be the absolute fulfillment of the person’s existence and the source 
of beatitude. Even if we prescind from the revelation that such 
a reward is granted by God as an unmerited gift to those who obey 
His commandments, and if we prescind from faith, we can under- 
stand with our reason that in such a case an ultimate value would 
be realized. 


The Finalistic Error on Beatitude 


The fact that the bearing of moral values and the closest sub- 
jective union cannot be linked by a relation of finality, so admi- 
rably expressed in the distinction of ultimate primary end and 


ultimate secondary end, is unfortunately not grasped by many phi- 
losophers. We are not referring, naturally, to those so-called phi- 
losophers who deny the existence of objective values and for whom 


good and evil have no absolute, objectively valid meaning, because 
for them this entire problem does not exist. But among those who 
admit an objective morality and for whom the distinction between 
moral good and evil has full validity, we find many who link the 
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bearing of moral values in a finalist relation to happiness, as, for 
example, in the various forms of eudaemonism. This error is due 
to the fact that the very nature of value has not been grasped. 

But it is astonishing to find also among Catholic philosophers 
the thesis that the significance and importance of moral perfection 
derives from its character of a means to the attainment of beatitude. 
It is surprising to find such a view because of its incompatibility 
with the philosophical implications of the doctrine that the si- 
militudo Dei is the ultimate primary end. These philosophers over- 
look the fact that the bearing of moral and religious values, es- 
pecially of the Christian virtues which adorn a saint, belongs to 
the similitudo Dei and can thus never be considered as a mere means 
for beatitudo. The Christian morality which adorns the saint—the 
reflection of the wealth of virtues in Christ—is precisely identical 
to the similitudo Dei. Thus the primary importance and significance 
which is granted to the similitudo Dei-—the character of the absolute- 
ly primary end—should also be acknowledged in the morality of 
a saint. This character excludes categorically any conception of 
his moral perfection as a mere means, even to beatitude. Its in- 
trinsic importance and ultimate value in itself is obvious. However, 
this must be repected: even if we abstract from theological doctrine, 
we can see clearly that the very nature of moral values excludes 
considering them as means deriving their importance from some- 
thing else. 

Even natural moral values cannot be conceived as mere means, 
nor especially can they be seen as deriving their importance and 
oughtness from their function of preparing the way to beatitude. 
Though Christian morality (that is, the morality of a saint) surpasses 
incomparably all merely natural morality, though it has a com- 
pletely new quality, nevertheless it never contradicts natural mora- 
lity but implies it in transfiguring it. When we praise a man as 
reliable, honest, generous, we are also confronted with authentic 
values: that is, with values important in themselves which can 
never be considered as a mere means to something else, for instance, 
happiness. A reflection of the absolute character of the similitudo 
Dei—the categorical oughtness, the intrinsic importance of values 
which Kierkegaard expresses when he calls morality the breath of 
the eternal—is to be found in every authentic moral value. 

We must repeat what was said above: as soon as one has grasped 
and undersood the true nature of values, their intrinsic importance 
and especially the unique character of moral values, it is no longer 
possible to see the bearing of moral values as a mere means to our 
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eternal welfare. Every moral value can only be considered as a step 
toward the similitudo Dei, at least as an indispensable presuppo- 
sition, but never as a mere means to heatitude. The real link be- 
tween the bearing of values which we witness in a saint’s life and 
beatitude, far from being one of finality, is precisely the reward 
relation which, as we saw before, according to theology, is also the 
link between the similitudo Dei and beatitude in eternity. 

We are above all interested in the objective relation between moral 
perfection and its heavenly reward, the eternal love-communion 
with God. All our arguments were concerned with this objective 
relation. When we turn to the subjective relation, that is, to the 
question of what is the relation between the two as regards mo- 
tivation, we must stress the fact that any striving for moral perfec- 
tion as a mere means to attaming the heavenly reward is here out of 
the question. That does not, however, exclude the truth that the 
desire for eternal union may, and even should, play a great role 
in our motivation. As soon as we recall that, according to Christian 
Revelation, the heavenly reward consists in the visio beatifica and 
closest love-communion with God, it becomes clear that the entire 
sphere of morality can never be considered as a mere means to this 
goal. The desire for the eternal union with God presupposes neces- 
sarily the love of God which is the most sublime and most authentic 


value response. Only for the one who loves God can the closest 
communion be heatitude." 


’* If we prescind from the love of God, that is, if we presume that this 
presupposition is absent, the happiness in eternity would assume mainly 
the character of the antithesis to hell. The desire to escape from eternai 
damnation can clearly exist without love of God and can naturally be a motive 
for avoiding moral evil. But even in this case, which is considered by moral 
theology as the imperfect though not invalid motivation for avoiding moral 
evil, the avoidance of moral evil is never seen in the light of a mere instru- 
mental finality. Here, too, a value response is included, because hell is seen 
in the light of a deserved punishment which implies that sin is grasped in its 
disvalue and that in the fear of God a response to the infinite justice of God 
is present. 

To fear God and His judgment, only in the sense of shunning something 
painful, as we may fear the disagreeable consequences of our conduct here 
on earth, is not possible. That we may risk hell is not something we can 
grasp in the way we can state eventual disagreeable consequences on earth. 
It is based on faith, and faith implies necessarily an elevation of the soul, a 


sursum corda, a value-responding attitude. Without this, it would not be 
faith but superstition. 
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The same love of God which is at the basis of an ardent desire 
for eternal communion with Him cannot be separated from a value 
response to all moral and morally relevant values, and this love is 
incompatible with ignoring the intrinsic importance of moral values 
as well as the glorification of God which our becoming morally 
perfect implies. It is incompatible, too, with considering the obe- 
dience to God’s commandments a mere means, because the love of 
God is essentially linked with the response to the infinite majesty 
of God’s commandments and to the revelation of God which His 
commandments include, as well as with the value response to moral- 
ity and to the intrinsic importance of morality.“ Thus also with 
regard to motivation (from a subjective point of view), moral per- 
fection can never be considered as a mere means for beatitude as 
long as the Christian conception of beatitude is understood. 

If it is true to say, on the one hand, that the nature of the Chris- 
tian concept of beatitude has been, as it were, forgotten in the 
philosophizing of those Christian philosophers who claim that the 
meaning of moral perfection is to be a mere means for beatitude, 
objectively and subjectively, then it must be said, on the other hand, 
that we find a radical misconception of Christian beatitude in Kant. 
Kant reacted strongly against the instrumentalization of morality, 
but unfortunately he fell into the opposite extreme in claiming that 
the desire for heavenly reward should play no role whatsoever. 

Kant deals with the Christian idea of heavenly reward as if it 
were a self-centered happiness, which is even incomparably lower 
than the noble happiness bestowed on us on earth in the fruition 
of lofty goods endowed with values. Thus he considers that in 
Christian doctrine, morality is really only sought as a means for the 
heavenly “reward,” and that this morality is a pure eudaemonism. 
Christian morality had thus for him an egoistic character. It is 
an inevitable consequence of the fact that love has no place in his 
ethics and that he fails to grasp the nature of values and their lo- 
vableness. In fact, the true Christian’s desire for a heavenly reward 
that is the eternal love-communion with God is, in itself, a much 
more sublime and obligatory moral act than anything which Kant 
offers in his ethics, because it is the necessary outgrowth of the value 
response of love to God." 


4% Cf. True Morality and Its Counterfeits (New York: McKay, 1955), 
Chapter 11. 

1 In a book on love I shall deal in extenso with the error which results 
from failing to understand that the desire for union with the-beloved is a 
necessary element of true love and implies no egoistic connotation. 
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Another question may also be raised: what is the relation between 
the closest frontal communion with values, in the framework of 
lofty created goods, and the bearing of moral values on earth—we 
could also say, between the full fruition of these goods and moral 
perfection? Here we are confronted with two opposite theories 
which are both wrong. One (which is to be found in the perspective 
of atheistic or at least non-religious authors) claims that earthly 
happiness, which is for them the only one which exists, is the au- 
thentic goal of man’s life. To be morally good (if moral values 
are not ab ovo definitely denied and interpreted as mere conventions 
of a society) is considered more or less as a means to earthly hap- 
piness. There are many variations and gradations in this approach, 
reaching from a radical utilitarianism to the ideal of the “pursuit” 
of happiness. 

Clearly, in all these forms, the notion of happiness is very vague. 
But one thing can be said of all these eudaemonisms: happiness is 
never clearly seen as a result of the closest frontal union with goods 
endowed with a high value; it is never understood as presupposing 
value perception and value response; it is conceived as a mere state 
of the soul. It is completely detached from the values. This con- 
ception does not even implicitly acknowledge the true nature of 
moral value. We shall come back to it later on. Its shallowness 
and its ignorance of reality disclose themselves drastically in the 
light of the admirable declaration of Socrates: it is better for man 
to suffer injustice than to commit it. 


Value of Created Goods 


The other attitude which is found among many Christian authors 
and in an analogous, even much more radical form, in Oriental 
religions, and in every primarily ascetic world conception, sees in 
every fruition of a created good a mere means for our moral per- 
fection and spiritual growth. 

Union with goods endowed with high values, such as the delving 
into the beauty of nature and art, the full fruition of it, as well as 
the communion with persons, be it friendship, marriage or the 
relation of parents to children, is either approached as a means for 
our moral and religious growth or, as in the case of marriage and 
family, as situations imposing on us moral duties. The happiness 
resulting from this communion with goods and their values is at 
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best tolerated as a by-product which encourages the use of these 
goods for our moral and spiritual growth. 

In the earlier writings of St. Augustine, we find this attitude 
toward all created goods clearly expressed in his claim that they 
should only be an object of uli (use) and not of frui (enjoyment). 
Only toward God is the attitude of frui allowed. But later on 
St. Augustine abandoned this radical denial of any fruition of 
created goods and granted a relative frui to them.’ 

It would be easy to quote many Christian authors in whom this 
view of the early St. Augustine is elaborated even in a much more 
radical form. These writers stress that the Christian should ap- 
proach every good as a mere means for his spiritual growth and 
sanctification. In many cases any closer union with created goods 
is already regarded with suspicion and it is recommended rather 
to avoid it because a fear exists that such a union and fruition could 
distract us from God. This conception overlooks the positive mission 
of created goods for our union with God. Concerned only with the 
danger of being too much absorbed by them, it thus reduces their 
mission to an occasion for practicing asceticism. These writers do 
not see that authentic values of created goods contain a message 
from God, that they are reflections of God’s infinite beauty and glory, 
that God reveals Himself in a certain way in the beauty of nature 
and art, in deep, natural truths, and in the moral values of human 
persons. They forget that the Sanctus of the Mass says: “The heavens 
and the earth are full of thy glory.” They overlook the fact that 
a partaking in the world of values (which, as we saw, forms the 
climax from the subjective point of view) and the close union with 
goods and with authentic values are, as such, a great help for our 
spiritual growth and draw us to God. That the danger of abuse is 
present should in no way be denied, but this danger lurks everywhere. 
Pride may creep into the accomplishment of any moral deed and into 
any act of worship of God. From a Christian point of view one 
should rather say that the danger of abuse should always make us 
realize that we must at every moment return to religio, to our basic 
bond to God. But the danger that they can be abused by us should 
never become a motive for us to avoid all things which are, as such, 
good and pleasing to God. 

Even when we prescind from those who exhibit this peculiar ne- 
gative attitude toward all sources of happiness here on earth (an 


1 Cf. Alice M. Jourdain, Uti and Frui in the Philosophy 0 St. Augustine, 
(Fordham University, unpublished thesis, 1946). 
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attitude sometimes extended even to the happiness we experience 
in our religious life),” we find many others who, though admitting 
that this closer union with created goods may have a positive mission, 
will claim that we should see its raison d’étre exclusively in its effect 
on our spiritual growth. They will admit that hearing beautiful 
music or living in a beautiful countryside or being united to a noble 
person in a deep friendship may be very helpful for our spiritual 
growth. But they will deny that such a union with a good and the 
happiness resulting from this union have a significance, meaning, 
and value of their own; they will even claim that we should approach 
these goods subjectively as mere means for our moral and religious 
growth. In short, as soon as one looks at the two forms of partici- 
pation in value—the bearing of values and the frontal, most intimate 
union with goods and their values—in the framework of our earthly 
life, the latter is considered a mere means for the former. 

In reality, in the context of our earthly situation the relation 
between these two is not a finalistic one, at least not in the sense 
of an instrumental finality. It is not difficult to see that the moment 
we approached any of these created goods endowed with authentic 
values as a mere means (as we would rightly approach such an in- 
strument as a knife or an examination which we take only in order 
to attain a degree), the close union with them of which we have 
spoken would, ab ovo, be frustrated. Moreover, they would never 
have the desired effect on our souls, so that their role for an increase 
of our moral and religious values would be completely undermined. 
In order that their fertility for our spiritual growth be unfolded, 
we must be interested in these goods for their own sake. We must 
really delve into their beauty and open ourselves to a full fruition 
of it. We must really love the friend and be interested in the friend- 
ship with him for its own sake. Only then can the fruition of the 
beauty and the friendship have the desirable effect on our souls. 


“Superabundant Finality” 


Thus the relation between the frontal communion with goods 
endowed with authentic values and the bearing of moral and religious 
values is, in the context of our earthly situation, never a link of 


#7 Such an extension is to be found, for instance, when religious dryness 
is considered to be sounder and more salutary for our souls than the delight 
bestowed on us by a word of Christ or of the liturgy. 
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instrumental finality which invites us to a mere using of the goods, 
but a completely different relation, which might be termed “super- 
abundant finality.” In this superabundant finality, goods them- 
selves, as well as the close union with and fruition of them, have their 
value and meaning in themselves in contradistinction to any mere 
means, i.e., to goods the raison d’étre of which is exclusively to be 
instrumental for others. Certainly in our earthly situation the bear- 
ing of moral and religious values has a definite primacy over the 
close communion with created goods endowed with authentic values. 
Yet it may be asked: has the closest communion with goods having 
an authentic value no meaning in itself? is it really the God-willed 
and genuine approach to all these gifts which,God’s bounty bestows 
on us to look at them ultimately under the viewpoint of the help 
they may offer to us for our spiritual growth ?!* 

Certainly one must always consider whether these goods form 
any obstacle on the way to the unum necessarium. But the question 
may be raised whether the gifts of God which bestow a deep and 
noble happiness on us and contain a message of God should not be 
approached primarily with gratitude? Is not the primary attitude, 
from a Christian point of view, to receive them with a grateful 
heart from the hands of God, fully aware how unmerited they 
are? Is not this response of gratitude, which presupposes the 
full appreciation of the gift and the understanding of the mes- 
sage of God contained in it, a deep link with God and a bearer 
of a high moral value? Has happiness on earth (we mean a noble 
happiness growing out of authentic values and containing a mes- 
sage of God) no value in itself? Has the fact that a man experiences 
such happiness no meaning and significance as such? Should it 
really only be considered a means for his moral perfection and his 
beatitude in eternity? 


% That a communion with another person—a marriage rooted in Christ 
or a deep, holy friendship—can glorify God by its very existence, cannot be 
denied. We have dealt in extenso with the value which communion has, 
as such, in our book, Metaphysik der Gemeinschaft (2nd ed. ; Regensburg: 
Habbel, 1955). The value which communion between persons has—apart 
from all the possible effects on their moral perfection—is clearly disclosed 
when we ask, is it better or not that a communion between saints exists? 
Indeed in a deep communion between saints a new value is realized, and 
it is not difficult to see that, in the case in which the individual person would 
not need this spiritual help, the very existence of a communion is a bearer 
of a high value. As the psalmist says: “Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
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It would surpass the scope of this article to undertake an answer 
to this great and difficult question, which could be termed the signi- 
ficance and value of the gifts we receive on earth from God. We 
only wish to raise it here and to stress the significance of gifts as 
such. But at the same time we want to make it very clear that the 
meaning and value of earthly happiness at which we hint radically 
differs from the role which is granted to earthly happiness in the 
first of the two conceptions mentioned above. It is not the pursuit 
of happiness and still much less any earthly optimism which we 
have in mind when we ask whether happiness on earth has any 
significance or value of its own. 

In the first place, we are concerned only with a happiness which 
is bestowed on us as a result of the close union with a good possessing 
authentic value. We definitely prescind from all mere satisfaction 
or pleasure resulting from the possession of merely subjectively 
satisfying goods. We are not concerned with wealth, fame, or com- 
fort of any kind but only with the happiness which grows out or- 
ganically from the intrinsic light and harmony of authentic values. 

Secondly, true happiness is based on an understanding of the 
message of God in all these goods and the fruition of them. And 
this implies that this happiness is always seen in the light of eternity, 
that in the moment in which the character of our earthly existence 
is no longer recognized as a status viae and death is presumed to 
be the end of all, thus belying the promise which these goods contain, 
then the happiness resulting therefrom assumes a tragic character: 
happiness is then undermined by its transitory character and by the 
shadow of death. The greater this happiness is, the more it is turned 
into bitterness if there is thought to be no eternity, for then it assumes 
the character of a false promise, of an illusion. 

Thus, in asking whether a noble, deep happiness on earth has any 
significance and value (apart from its function to serve our spiritual 
growth), we in no way intend to raise the question what this signi- 
ficance or value can be if we prescind from our eternal destination. 
Moreover, such a “pursuit” of happiness would make of happiness 
an end which we can intend and for the attainment of which goods 
are means. This is precisely the opposite of the kind we have in 
mind. The true happiness of which we speak is always a gift be- 
stowed on us superabundantly, presupposing a full value response 
to the good and never approaching the good as a means for happiness. 
Thus our question is perhaps more correctly formulated when we 
ask: have created goods which possess authentic values, have the 
frontal union with them and the happiness flowing from this union, 
any significance and value of their own? 
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RELATION BETWEEN THIRD AND OTHER MOopeEs 


We must now examine the relation of the third basic mode of 
participation in values, i.e., the authorship of goods endowed with 
values, to the other two modes. Here again two errors must be 
avoided, both resulting from the attempt to reduce this relation 
to one of instrumental finality. 


Persons Not Mere Instruments for Production of Goods 


The first, much more disastrous error is to emphasize exclusively 
the value of the good and to consider the person as a mere instrument 
for producing such goods. It is such an instrumentalization of man 
that characterizes our modern times: the center of gravity is shifted 
from the person’s being, from the bearing of values, to the production 
of goods. Man is primarily measured not by what he is as man, 
by the values he embodies as personality, Lut by his productions, 
his accomplishments, by the creating of goods in the world surround- 
ing him. It is the heresy, if one might so call it, which tends to 
replace virtue and even holiness by efficiency.” The notion of ef- 
ficiency varies greatly within this perspective. The emphasis can be 
laid on great achievements in art, philosophy, science, in the creation 
of works of genius or on great achievements in the field of states- 
manship and warfare, the works of a hero. Or the emphasis can 
be laid on outstanding achievements of a much more superficial 
kind, in the field of movies, sports, and so on. In all these cases, 
certain extramoral values of the person are still included; the higher 
the type of achievement, the more this is the case. Thus the stress 
on achievement goes hand in hand with the worship of a genius, 
of a hero, or of a movie star. 

But. when the heresy of efficiency assumes the character of seeing 
in every man a mere instrument for the production of some good, 
the instrumentalization of man reaches a point which implies a 
complete devaluation of the personality, apart from its efficiency 
lo produce. Such a complete instrumentalization is to be found 
in a radically capitalistic Welfanschauung, whether in the form of 


” Cf. “Efficiency and Holiness” in The New Tower of Babel (New York: 
Kenedy, 1953), passim. 
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the great “pioneers” in tree enterprise,” or the state capitalism of 
Communism. In both cases man is worth only as much as he pro- 
duces. The same applies to all forms of “statolatries” which see in 
the individual personality only a means for the state. The instru- 
mentalization of man is also to be found in every utilitarianism, 
in every reduction of morality to usefulness, even to some extent 
in every morality which substitutes “altruism” for charity. 

It is unnecessary to point out how disastrous every brand of 
this error is. As soon as the achievement, the production of goods, 
is placed higher than the being of the personality himself, as soon 
as the authorship even of true goods endowed with values is con- 
sidered to rank higher than the bearing of values, and especially 
the bearing of moral and religious values, the entire objective order 
and hierarchy is reversed: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

This is the first error, which is by far the more disastrous: namely, 
to consider the person and the values he embodies as mere means 
for the production of goods in the world surrounding him. The 
relation between bearing values and authorship is interpreted as 
one of finality, wherein the authorship becomes the end, and the 
bearing of values, as far as one is concerned with it, the means. 


Authorship of Goods Not Mere Means for Moral Growth 


The other error considers the bringing into existence of any good 
a mere means to our moral growth. It sees in any authorship a 
mere means for the bearing of moral values. This error is much less 
grave because the superiority of the bearing of values with respect 
to the authorship is clearly seen and admitted. 

But this conception is erroneous because it reduces the meaning 
of every authorship to its function of increasing our moral perfection. 
It even links the authorship to the bearing of values in the sense of 
an instrumental finality. According to this conception, man should 
consider every situation he encounters and all other persons as 
mere means or occasions for increasing his own moral perfection. 

In the field of authorship we must distinguish three fundamental 
types of goods: first, morally relevant goods which are realized by 


% Here we are confronted with a paradox. The idol of efficiency is some- 
times deeply linked to a fascination for power. This applies especially to 
those great pioneers of capitalism. Notwithstanding the instrumentalization 
connected with shifting the center of gravity from the person as person to his 
achievement, the person enjoys the consciousness of being endowed with power. 
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actions; secondly, goods endowed with a morally non-relevant high 
value of their own, such as a great work of art; thirdly, goods which 
derive their value from their character as means for other goods— 
such as penicillin or mycin or drafting a good constitution. In 
every case it would be wrong to consider the authorship of goods a 
mere means for endowing the author with moral values. 

Let us first examine the thesis that the bringing into existence 
of morally relevant goods through an action is exclusively a means 
for our moral perfection. 

At the basis of this conception are two fundamental errors. First, 
one considers the striving for our moral perfection, which legitimately 
forms the theme of all ascetic practices, to be the right outlook for 
all morally relevant situations. One overlooks the fact that in the 
sphere of actions we are confronted with a moral obligation, or, in 
non-obligatory cases, at least with a call to bring a certain state of 
facts into existence because of its value. Here the theme-is not our 
moral perfection but conformity to the obligation or invitation which 
is rooted in the morally relevant value of the state of facts. When 
someone sees another person’s life in danger, he grasps both the 
value of a human life and the moral obligation to attempt to save 
him if he can do so without risking his own life. If he would look 
at his neighbor’s danger only as a mere occasion for his moral growth, 
he would obviously not only assume a wrong attitude but would 
greatly undermine the moral value of his deed and certainly fail to 
attain the increase in moral perfection which he had sought. 

In such a situation we must focus on the morally relevant good 
at stake and on its moral significance, on the moral call to bring 
it into existence. We should never look at the morally relevant 
good as a mere means to our moral perfection or as an occasion 
for it. The confusion of the radically different themes, the one 
which is at stake in the case of all ascetic practices and the one 
which is at stake when a call to act in a certain way imposes itself 
on our ‘conscience, is the first error responsible for conceiving all 
authorship exclusively as a means to our moral growth. In the 
cases in which a morally relevant situation calls for our intervention, 
our concern must be the realization of this good and following the 
call of God included in it. Only when the action is accomplished 
in this attitude does it superabundantly serve our bearing of values. 

Secondly, even when we prescind from the intention of the person, 
it would be wrong to claim that the meaning of the bringing into 
existence of a good endowed with morally relevant values is exclusive- 
ly the moral value of the action and indirectly the growth in moral 
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perfection. That the other person is saved, that he survives, has 
a meaning apart from the moral value of the action. Granted that 
the moral value ranks higher than any other value, that it alone 
glorifies God, it would be a great error to ignore the value of the 
fact that this good has been realized or to grant to it only the value 
of a means or occasion for the realization of the moral value. 

It is thus clearly impossible for authorship to be reduced to a 
mere means for the bearing of values in the case of moral actions. 
A fortiori, this consideration of authorship as a mere means for 
the moral perfection of the author cannot be applied to the other 
forms of authorship. In the case of the artist or the philosopher, 
the goods which they create have their value and importance in- 
dependently of the moral growth of the author which may result from 
their creation. By their authorship the artist and the philosopher 
fulfill a vocation; God had granted to them a special gift and they 
fulfill the will of God in creating their works. God may speak in 
some ways through them to us; the beauty or truth of their work 
reflects Him and has a value of its own. It can, moreover, be a 
challenge for the spiritual growth of many other persons. 

To view this authorship, this privilege granted to man to bring 
such goods into existence so as to enrich the world, as a mere means 
for the moral growth of the author would imply a grave distortion. 
The same applies to those goods which are a means for innumerable 
other goods. And it must be emphasized that not only have the 
goods brought into existence a value independently of their relation 
to our moral growth but also the authorship itself has a meaning 
of its own. 

We may thus say that the authorship of goods can never be 
considered as a mere means for our moral growth. It has a value 
and meaning of its own independently of the bearing of values, 
though it increases in many cases superabundantly the bearing of 
moral values and though the latter is always more important than 
any authorship. 


CONCLUSION 


If we now compare these three fundamental forms of partaking 
in the world of values, we can see their manifold mutual relations 
as well as their hierarchical order. The first, objective endowment 
with value, is objectively the most intimate and holds priority of 
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place. The second, conscious union with value-bearing goods, is 
subjectively the most intimate and ranks almost as high as the 
first. How far they both surpass the third can be seen by the fact 
that authorship is essentially restricted to our earthly situation, to 
a world of becoming The first two hint at eternity and are directed 
toward a fulfillment in eternity. Authorship, on the contrary, is a 
realization of values which is, by its very nature, incompatible with 
the terminal state. “Ecce vacabimus et videbimus, videbimus et 
amabimus, amabimus at laudabimus quod est in fine sine fine.” 





Bonn 


The Phenomenology of Meaning 
as Approach to Metaphysics 


Hans-Eduard Hengstenberg 


HE IDEA of meaning ranks among the highest and most in- 
dispensable concepts through which we understand the world. 

To the extent that man lives, thinks, feels, and acts in a world at 
all, he is forced to consider at least something as meaningful and 
occasionally to point out this or that as meaningful. Both the 
concept and its object, meaning itself, are alike indispensable to us. 


NECESSITY OF AFFIRMING MEANING 


Let us begin our inquiry with the idea itself. If someone hears 
the sentence, “Life has a meaning,” he normally understands at 
once what is meant by it, even if he does not agree with it. Were 
he to say, “I do not have the slightest idea what you mean by that 
statement, ‘Life has a meaning,’” he would thereby be implying 
that, as a general rule, he expects his fellow men to use meaningful 
statements and that he knows in general what is meant by meaning. 

Let us turn now from the concept to its object, meaning itself. 
No one can live consciously without holding something as meaningful. 
If my partner in the dialogue denies my statement, “Life has a 
meaning,” and retorts that “Life has no meaning,” he must at least 
admit that his denial of any meaning to life has itself some meaning. 
Likewise the suicide, who does away with his life because allegedly 
life is meaningless, cannot consider suicide itself as meaningless, 
since he intends by this means to put an end to his meaningless life. 
Unless he holds something as meaningful, man would sink at once into 
a Pyrrhonic paralysis that would terminate all conscious vital activity. 
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In fact, it is quite impossible to deny meaning in one context 
without introducing and affirming it elsewhere. He who maintains 
that life has no meaning can do so only because he understands 
what meaning is. And this is impossible without some experience 
of meaning. Somewhere and somehow at least once in his life some- 
thing must have appeared meaningful to him, perhaps in the ex- 
perience of contemplating a landscape or a work of art. Only in 
this way can he have acquired a standard for meaninglessness. 

The affirmation, “Life has no meaning,” can thus in reality mean 
only this, that life as a whole has no meaning and that all particular 
meanings are doomed to pass away, so that in the end “nothing” 
remains left. The question then is not whether meaning exists or 
does not exist at all in the world, but only whether it exists here 
or there, now or then, in this or that object, from this or that point 
of view. In other words: when someone claims, “All speculations 
about the meaning of life are meaningless,” he can do so only by 
opposing life itself and its meaning to the speculations about life 
and its meaning. He really means something like this: “Do not 
speculate about life, just live! Look for pleasure, prestige, wealth, 
success. All meaning lies in the surge of life itself.” By denying 
meaning in the one sense, he acknowledges it in the other. He must 
admit some meaning somewhere, or he falls a prey to sceptical 
passivity. If he rejects scepticism and still maintains the meaning- 
lessness of everything in the world, then he contradicts himself by 
this very fact. 

Hence scepticism about meaning can never imply a total denial 
of meaning, but only a doubt as to when, where, and how meaning 
can be realized. Man cannot carry on his life without considering 
something as meaningful. 

The above conclusion, however, might be interpreted as follows: 
True, man must consider something as meaningful, but what he 
thus considers is purely subjective. In other words, the concept 
of meaning is indispensable for man. But the objective correlate 
of that concept is a mere fiction, an ens rationis, a mere figment of 
the mind. There is no meaning in the objective order of reality. 
What counts is that one considers something as meaningful. This 
takes care of the vital function of meaning. The “belief” that this 
or that has a meaning “makes one happy.” Meaning itself is a 
fiction, albeit an indispensable fiction. 

This interpretation is today quite widespread. From the ideo- 
logical point of view, for example, it expresses itself in the thesis 
that man needs a belief in God in order to succeed in life and to be 
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culturally productive. For this, however, a real God is unnecessary: 
a “fictitious God” will do. 

But the thesis that meaning is a mere fiction, even if a necessary 
one, is not difficult to refute as untenable. For one may see the 
meaning of life in the acquisition of pleasure, wealth, prestige, 
power, and many other things, yet have to admit at the end that 
these goals are unable to anchor his life and give him the experience 
of fulfillment. Should one reply that this feeling of unfulfillment and 
of failure is again merely subjective, that it derives from a lack of 
faith in one’s personal “Ideal,” the question arises: whence comes 
the possibility of such a faith? Does it really depend only on the 
energy with which the person clings to his fiction and uses it as a 
guideline for his life? 

This explanation finds its refutation in everyday experience, 
which shows that making one domain of values absolute may lead 
to a feeling of meaninglessness, of failure, and of nausea. Do we not 
have the classic example of ancient hedonism? The pursuit of 
sensual pleasure can bring about the opposite result, i.e., satiety, 
inner emptiness, and despair, as demonstrated by the eudaemonistic 
pessimism of antiquity (Hegesias). Hence the mere “will to fiction” 
can in no way suffice to ground the fecling that one’s life is meaningful. 

On the other hand it must be granted that no single value, such 
as pleasure, power, honor, and so on, can assure a feeling of meaning- 
fulness. All these values are ambivalent with respect to the meaning- 
fulness of life. They can be integral parts of a meaningful life, but 
they can as well be constituents of a life that has forfeited all sig- 
nificance. 

It follows that the meaning of life depends neither on the pre- 
valence of one single domain of material values, nor on the intensity 
with which such a domain is “considered as meaningful,” but only 
on the way in which such domains are “integrated” into the totality 
of life. Thus the meaning of my life is evidently a quality of the 
whole. Everything depends on my relation to myself, to the world, 
to my fellow men, to the circumstances in which I find myself. 
Do pleasure, power, fame, etc. occupy the right place in this totality ? 
What matters is the proper ordering of these factors. 

We see, therefore, that the meaning of my life is a task which 
imposes itself upon me even before I impose it upon myself. A task, 
however, presupposes a norm according to which it can be solved. 
I am not allowed to hold for meaningful what I fancy, nor can | 
realize meaning as I wish. A realized meaningfulness of life, then, 
is an objective state of affairs, quite independently of whether or 
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not it is subjectively recognized as such. A life can be meaningful 
even when the subject in question holds it for meaningless or absurd. 


THE PROBLEM 


We may summarize the above considerations as follows. Every 
man who is in conscious relation to himself and to the world under- 
stands quite naturally, in a prescientific way, the concept of mean- 
ing. The denial of such an understanding would lead to contra- 
dictions. On this level of consciousness every man must, then, 
consider something as meaningful. But what he considers as mean- 
ingful or meaningless (or absurd) is not at the mercy of a subjective 
opinion or belief; it depends on an objective norm. What we mean 
by the concept of meaning, without which our life would be im- 
possible, may in the concrete be exemplified now in this, now in 
that mode of life, in this or that domain of values, in this or that 
type of activity. But in any case there corresponds to it a specific 
reality, which may be abstracted and which remains identical with 
itself, unaffected by the fact that it occurs in different concrete 
circumstances, that it is intended successively by different sub- 
jects. In principle, therefore, it must be possible to state what 


meaning is and what are its constitutive features. That is precisely 
our task. 


METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS 


The phenomenological method, which we shall adopt in our in- 
vestigation of meaning, demands that we consider one example of 
meaning in which is typified what meaning is and what constitutes 
its essence. What we discover in this typical case should apply to 
all cases of meaningfulness, since meaning is one identical reality 
which takes concrete shape in many different circumstances. 

Yet it is advisable not to settle too quickly for one single example, 
but to start first from a larger number of typical realizations of 
meaning. Otherwise it might easily happen that an accidental prop- 
erty of the chosen example be considered as an essential feature 
of all meaning. ; 

It should not be impossible to agree about a number of cases 
which undoubtedly exemplify meaning. That follows from the fact 
mentioned previously that every man, prior to any rational analysis 
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of the concept of meaning, knows what meaning is, since he must 
have intuitively experienced it in order to live his life consciously. 
This intuitively perceived complex of features, whch constitute 
meaningfulness, acts then as a model, by means of which he can 
spot a concrete case of meaning, when he finds it exemplified. He 
is, then, capable of “recognizing” that model of meaning in a con- 
crete example. 

This is not to say that error is impossible in the evaluation of 
meaningfulness in the concrete. But such error is not due to one’s 
failure to know intuitively what meaning is. Rather, it stems from 
the fact that, on account of some deviation of will or intellect, he 
mistakenly assumes in his criterion of meaning elements which 
do uot belong to it. His intuition is correct, and by means of the 
concept of meaning he is thoroughly capable of intending the cor- 
responding reality. But in his case the intending of meaning is 
not pure; it is, as it were, “tainted,” because in his intention he 
includes elements which do not necessarily belong to the pure model 
of “meaning,” or may even contradict it. Thus a person could as- 
sume, for instance, that without wide social recognition his life 
cannot be meaningful; he considers such honors as essential to the 
meaning of life. This implies necessarily the correlative error of 
overlooking that the absence of all recognition, even the suffering 
of insults and of dishonor, may, in certain cases, be meaningful, 
when, namely, they are borne for the sake of truth and of consistency. 
Because, then, the intention can be “tainted,” it is possible both 
to hold something as meaningful which lacks all meaning, or to 
consider as meaningless something which is or can be meaningful. 
But such individual instances of mistaken judgment about meaning 
are in principle corrigible. Such a correction demands, as a rule, 
not only intellectual reflection, but also a real “change of heart,” 
involving the exercise of moral strength. Hence mistaken judgments 
about meaning cannot serve as objections against the claim that it 
is, in principle, possible to find examples of meaningfulness, which 
men of good will can and must universally recognize as such. Such 
evident cases, then, in their turn can help to refute mistaken judg- 
ments about meaning, brought about by a tainted intention. 

Although every man endowed with consciousness knows, previous 
to any rational analysis, what meaning is, it does not follow that he 


1 Phenomenologists such as D. von Hildebrand and M. Scheler have pointed 
out that human knowledge and ethical presuppositions are connected. Cf. 
M. Scheler, Liebe und Erkenntnis (Bern, 1955). 
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knows in every instance what he knows about meaning “deep down 
in his heart.” He may even repress and deny this inner knowledge 
in the face of his own rational consciousness and that of other men. 
In such instances, it will take real effort and moral commitment 
on his part before he may be induced to admit openly what he 
knows in his heart about meaning. And even for one who has never 
denied his inner knowledge, it is a difficult task to pass from the 
intuitive model of how to think about meaning to a clear rational 
knowledge of what meaning is. This task is precisely the pheno- 
menological elaboration of meaning which we are undertaking in 
this paper. Socrates was already basically a phenomenologist when 
in his maieutic he tried, through a gradual elimination of errors, 
to “release” in his interlocutor that hidden knowledge which was 
present in his soul prior to any superimposition of error.? 

As examples in which meaningfulness is clearly apparent, the 
best qualified are those instances which are intimately connected 
with the way in which man exists in the world. Such are those 
pertaining to the domain of language or referring to tools. Tool- 
using and language belong to those fundamental modes of action 
which unquestionably distinguish man from beast. These modes 
of action are immediately embodied in sensible form, with the result 
that they lend themselves readily to phenomenological investigation. 
We shall refer to them in the following section. 

Once an agreement has been reached that such are undeniably 
examples of meaning, the real task begins: to elaborate those elements 
which are essential to meaning and to eliminate all that does not 
strictly belong to meaning and which makes our meaning-intention, 
in the sense determined above, “tainted.” This reduction to the 
indispensable elements of the object in question, without which the 
object would no longer be the same object, is the so-called “pheno- 
menological reduction.” 

Such a process starts necessarily with an intuition. One sele.ts 
such elements as seem “at first sight” to belong necessarily to the 
phenomenon “meaning.” Epistemologically such an intuition func- 
tions as a “supposition” or “hypothesis” which the subsequent steps 
should transform into a theory. Such an intuitive anticipation may 
turn out to have been too narrow, in which case it does not com- 
prise all the constituent elements, or too wide, including in the 


* Concerning the affinity between the Socratic and the phenomenological 
methods, cf. M. Landmann, Erkenntnis und Erlebnis (Berlin, 1951). 
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phenomenon “meaning” elements which do not essentially belong 
to it, thus showing that the provisional intention is “tainted.” 
The provisional concept is too narrow, if the elements contained in 
it are not sufficient to put the phenomenon “meaning” unambiguous- 
ly before the mind’s eye. It is too wide, on the other hand, if this 
or that element does not withstand the test of indispensability. 
When such aspects have been removed, what remain are the genuinely 
constitutive elements, which are indispensable to this meaningful- 
ness no matter what the circumstances. 


MEANING AND THE STRUCTURE OF MEANING 


Meaning occurs only in meaningful structures, that is, in an or- 
ganized unity of elements which precisely in and through their 
organization constitute the meaning. My life has a meaning only 
if all its aspects are organized in a unique way, which it is my task 
to achieve. The proposition I enunciate makes sense only if cer- 
tain words are joined together to form an indissoluble unity. The 
meaning of a concept is tied to a collection of certain conceptual 
elements, the meaning of a judgment to the unity of certain con- 
cepts, of at least a subject, a predicate, and a copula.* There is 
meaning only in the meaning-structure; and, in turn, the meaning- 
structure is “meaningful,” filled with meaning, as it were. 

Before we try to get an idea of the principal kinds of meaning- 
structures, we must make a fundamental distinction between ideal 
(unreal) and real meaning, and between ideal (unreal) and real 
meaning-structures. The best way of elucidating this distinction 
is to compare the meaning of a judgment with the meaning of the 
verbal statement which expresses it. The former is ideal (unreal), 
the latter is real. 

The meaning of the logical judgment is timeless (indifferent to 
time) and universal (or, to express it negatively, not individuated). 
The former property is evident from the fact that the judgment 
is valid independently of the peculiar circumstances in which it 
may be thought. The latter property is shown by the fact that 
neither the individuality of the subject who happens to think it, 
nor the peculiar nature of the situation in which it is thought, in 


*’ Cf. A. Pfander, Logik (Halle a. d. S., 1929). 
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any way affects its qualitative character. The meaning of the judg- 
ment, “The whole is more than the sum of its parts,” is not modified 
when passing from one thinking subject to another. Ideal meanings 
are interchangeable like coins. Timelessness and universality, in- 
difference to time and to individuation, together condition a third 
property: unreality. For whatever is real has a relation to time 
(which does not imply that it is temporal in its being, or that time 
is its principle of individuation) and somehow participates in in- 
dividuation. Hence that which is not related to time and not in- 
dividuated cannot be real. Through these features of timelessness, 
universality (lack of individuation), and unreality, ideal meaning 
belongs to the categorial structure which, according to A. Pfander* 
and N. Hartmann,® applies to ideal being, although we are far from 
claiming that ideal meaning and ideal being—or in general meaning 
and being—are formally identical. 

On the other hand, the meaning of my spoken statement has a 
relation to time and is individuated. 

First, it has a relation to time. That is evident from the fact 
that there is an almost infinite number of real elements which go to 
make up the real meaning of my statement. If 1 use a language 
which my interlocutor does not understand, or if I speak indistinctly 
or too softly, my speaking loses its real meaning, although the (ideal) 
logical meaning of the corresponding judgment remains unaltered. 
Hence a definite localization in time is a constitutive element of 
the real meaning of the spoken statement. Should I apprise my 
partner of a certain state of affairs by telling him, “Today’s weather 
is fine for a trip into the mountains,” such a statement will have 
a real meaning if the weather is really fine. If 1 repeat the same 
statement during a blizzard, the real meaning vanishes, although 
the logical meaning has not changed. The real meaning has turned 
into an absurdity. For my statement no longer realizes the mean- 
ing of advising my partner of an existing state of affairs, it misleads 
him with regard to the real situation, and it frustrates his claim 
to be truthfully informed; thus, it is contrary to the sense it should 
have and to its realization. Should I want consciously to deceive 
the other person by means of my statement, then we have a lie, 
which is possible only because of the permanence of the ideal mean- 
ing and of the essential distinction between real and ideal meaning. 


4 Pfander, Logik, p. 8. 
* Cf. N. Hartmann, Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie (3d ed.; Meisenheim, 
1948), pp. 242 ff. 
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The second feature, individuation, is evident from the fact that 
the real meaning of my uttered statement is qualitatively co-de- 
termined in a definitive manner by the uniqueness of my own person. 
If two different people say the same thing, it is not the same thing. 
Thus my reliability enters as a constitutive factor into the quality 
of my statement’s real meaning. With regard to this real meaning 
there can be no abstraction from the fact that J have uttered this 
statement. The meaning of the statement is inalienably “my” 
meaning, it is this determined meaning only insofar as it originates 
from me as a unique person. 

Relation to time and individuation give a foundation to the reality 
of the meaning. Relation to time, however, is not the same thing 
as temporality. 

The difference between ideal and real meaning is clearly illus- 
trated by the difference between content and form in a good lyrical 
poem. Two poems may in content be exactly alike, yet one of them 
because of its form “says something”; the other is poor and “empty.” 
Form and structure convey something undefinable, which supposes 
“antennae” in him who reads or hears the poem. The same factors 
function in every linguistic “contact.” They explain why a con- 
ventional language will never completely replace the natural lan- 
guages. It has been rightly said that Esperanto is a language in 
which praying and loving are impossible. 

In the following pages we shall consider only the real meaning, 
because only the real meaning has a direct connection with meta- 
physics. This is true, for instance, regarding the meaning of life, 
in which real factors are really organized as they should be. This 
does not mean, however, that I could lead my life without rooting 
it in ideal meaning.® 

The number of real meaning-structures exceeds all computation. 
It is possible, however, to distinguish three basic types. 

The first type remains entirely within the acting subject. Such 
are consideration, meditation, contemplation. Should I, for instance, 
be absorbed in the contemplation of a beautiful landscape, the 
meaning of my contemplation does not derive from any opportunities 
for action which I might find in that landscape. The meaning here 
lies entirely in my interior elevation. I allow myself to be interiorly 
“affected” by thal which I admire, and this emotion terminates 


* About meaning and meaning-structures, cf. H. E. Hengstenberg, Philo- 
sophische Anthropologie (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1960). 
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within my own mind. In fact, 1 cannot become aware of it on the 
rational level; it has nothing to do with any intensive “reflection” 
which would objectify the experience before my mind. These we 
call the meaning-structures of pure interiority. 

The second kind of real meaning-structures are diametrically op- 
posed to the first. While the former occur within the subject, the 
latter take place outside of him. The occurrence of meaning is 
oriented to a result which can be grasped and measured. The sub- 
ject can achieve a distance from it and set it over against himself 
as something “exterior” (in that sense concentrated reflection is 
something exterior when compared with deep meditation). This is 
possible, because there is question of a consciously intended goal 
(in contrast to the structures of interiority). This second type we 
call meaning-structures of pure action. 

The meaning of this term becomes entirely clear only when we 
turn towards the third kind of meaning-structures. These structures 
are not only detached from the acting subject in goals which can 
be grasped and observed, but this goal takes shape in a durable 
form. Some material is organized so that the meaning appears 
“embodied” in it, as in a tool or in a work of art. , The spoken word 
too belongs here, since, as an expression coined once and for all, 
it has passed into the lasting possession of a linguistic community. 
In general all concrete incorporations of spiritual activity belong 
to this category. N. Hartmann terms them “objectivated spirit.”? 
We call them the meaning-structures of objectivation.* Their difference 
from the structures of the second kind is evident. Should somebody 
save a person from drowning (a structure of pure action), there 
remains usually no trace of the action: the bodies of rescuer and 
rescued, the surface of the water are exactly “as if nothing had 
happened.” A real action, for which no monument is erected (this 
would be a structure of objectivation), disappears in the flux of 
time like the wake of a ship on the lake. 

Of course, structures of the third kind presuppose those of the 
first and second kind. Inner concentration and exterior action 
are, for example, required for the production of a work of art. How- 


ever, they are but conditions for its production, by no means iden- 
tical with it. 


7 N. Hartmann, Das Problem des geistigen Seins (2d ed.; Berlin, 1949), p. 60. 

* The concept of objectivation can be found already in H. Freyer, Theorie 
des objektiven Geistes. What Freyer calls the third stage of objectivation 
corresponds to what the present work calls objectivation. 
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In each of these three types it is easy to find examples of goal- 
realizations whose meaningfulness is evident and universally re- 
cognized: for instance, when one utters a sentence which conveys 
some information to his interlocutor, or when one makes a utensil. 
In such instances action must necessarily, at least under quite de- 
finite conditions, be meaningful. About these conditions it is possible 
to agree, and this will yield the factors which are the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the constitution of real meaning. We must 
now try to discover these factors. 


THE THEORY OF REAL MEANING 


In accordance with our methodological remarks we submit the 
following hypothetical interpretation of meaning: 

The realization of a meaning-structure requires three factors: 
(1) a real event; (2) some material, a bearer; (3) an (attainable) goal.® 

Not only are these meaning-factors required, but also certain 
meaning-relata (Sinn- Relate). This is to say that meaning-structure, 
or the meaning of the meaning-structure, exists only in and through 
some relation to certain realities which transcend it. There are 
also three such points of reference: the originator of the meaning, 
its purpose, and its norm. The purpose is the thing or the person on 
whose behalf the meaning-structure is constituted; the norm is that 
which guides the originator in the realization of the same structure. 

Our thesis then claims that these three factors and these three 
relations constitute the necessary and sufficient conditions for the 
existence of real meaning. 

This hypothetical interpretation must now be crystalized into 
a theory of meaning. We start with the three meaning-factors. 


Meaning-F actors 


1) Without some real event there can be no real meaning; it 
would be impossible in a purely static world. This follows from 
the simple fact that meaning exists only in a meaning-structure, 


* R. Lauth, Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Daseins (Miinchen, 1953), pp. 49 
ff., considers also the “constituting ordination towards a goal” as the most 
essential feature of real meaning. The same book contains also information 
about the distinction between real and ideal meaning. 
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real meaning only in a real meaning-structure, and this must be 
produced. This does not imply, however, that all occurrence of 
meaning must be temporalized. 

2) The real event supposes necessarily some material, a bearer 
of the meaning. Let us take an example from the domain of ob- 
jectivated meaning. A carpenter makes a chair. Wood and tools con- 
stitute the material which carry the meaningful action whose result 
is a chair. But even the meaning-structures of pure action do not 
float in a void; they, too, suppose real factors. Even meaning- 
structures of pure interiority take shape in and through real psychic 
and spiritual forms, e.g., images, feelings, meanings, and volitions. 
Hence the concept “material” is used in a very wide sense; even 
spiritual acts may become the materials of a meaning-event. 

3) As for the goal, it is a real being, presented as worth realizing. 
That realization must be a real possibility, otherwise the goal would 
become merely utopian. When the goal is consciously intended, 
it is anticipated in some representation. 

It is quite obvious that the structures of objectivation owe their 
origin to the setting up of some goal. Thus the finished chair is the 
goal of the carpenter. If, on the contrary, he begins in such a way 
that “nothing comes of it,” then the meaning of his activity is il- 
lusory. Likewise the meaning-structures of pure activity require 
a goal. Even the structures of pure interiority do not lack a goal, 
which consists in some inner exaltation, the achieving of a higher 
state, even when this goal is not consciously intended. 

We must observe that the existence of real meaning does not 
demand that the goal be already reached. Purposeful striving to- 
wards the goal is itself subsumed under this meaning. It is not even 
required that the goal be ever reached. Given an orientation to- 
wards the goal in the sense already defined, which fulfills all the 
other necessary prerequisites for real meaning, though achieving 
the goal be prevented by some “higher force,” still, up to the break- 
ing-off: point the event has been meaningful. We shall revert to 
this problem of the unfinished meaningful activity. Not the mean- 
ing, but the fulfillment of the meaning is frustrated in such cases. 
This distinction will turn out to be very important. 


Meaning- Relata 


Let us now consider the meaning-relata. 
1) It is a matter of common sense that every real meaning-struc- 
ture must have an originator. It is true that, in connection with 
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the much discussed and despised problem of teleology, one could 
object that the fact that some circumstances happen to be useful 
for an organism does not imply that this usefulness is traceable 
to the purposeful planning of some originator. The classic example 
is, of course, the Darwinian theory which claims that fortuitous 
changes (mutations) are “useful,” in the sense of possessing survival 
value. In the same vein one could claim that “meaningfulness” 
could exist without any originator of the meaning. 

This objection, however, is based on a fundamental misunder- 
standing. Purpose and meaning are by no means identical. Purpose 
is only one of the six conditions for real meaning. Hence meaning 
is the higher category, which includes purpose as a lower category 
and endows it with a higher categorial determination. This means 
that, in a meaning-event, the means-end relation is always exo- 
genous, hence presupposes some originator. Real meaning without 
an originator is a contradiction. 

That we have to do with a means-end relation, and not with 
simple “usefulness” in the Darwinian sense, is known to me only 
because I am in the presence of a meaningful structuration. Wherever 
there is real meaning, there is also necessarily a purpose (although 
the converse is not true!). This is a well known restriction of the 
Darwinian theory. A fortuitous mutation may happen to be useful. 
Yet it is not fortuitous that the organism is so constituted that 
the “fortuitous” change turns out to be useful to it. This presup- 
poses a structural design, which in its turn supposes the relation 
of the parts of the organism to its totality in the sense of a means- 
end relation—hence more than mere “usefulness.” But the struc- 
tural design is meaningful; meaning implies purpose. 

Not only meaning but also counter-sense (Widersinn) demon- 
strates the existence of a means-end relation, for it too introduces 
an aim. Thus the liar too “addresses” his words to an interlocutor, 
“aims” them at him. He too establishes a means-end relation. 
He introduces it in the structure of the contradiction of which he 
is the originator and which consists in this, that he uses language 
in a way which contradicts its normal function. 

Both these findings, that I discover purpose only in meaning 
or in counter-sense, and that purpose can indifferently associate 
with meaning and its opposite, will be very important in the follow- 
ing pages. 

2) The second necessary relatum is the purpose. About this 
point the most important things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding section. Purpose is that for whose sake something else 
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exists. In a meaning-event the purpose is always the “addressee,” 
the one for whom the meaning-structure is designed. Without 
purpose there is no meaningful structure. Thus a chair has a real 
meaning only insofar as there is somebody who may possibly sit 
upon it. An uttered sentence has a real meaning only insofar as 
it finds interlocutors who can understand it (whereas the ideal, 
logical meaning of the corresponding judgment is not affected by 
this). The same applies to the meaning of an activity. Thus the 
rescue mentioned above takes place for the sake of the drowning 
person. In the meaning-structures of pure interiority originator 
and purpose (recipient) are generally identical.° He who contem- 
plates does so (although not necessarily in a conscious way) for his 
own moral or psychological improvement, hence for the sake of 
his own person. 

The realization of meaning, therefore, presupposes the relation of 
the meaning-structure to some purpose. The converse, on the 
other hand, is not necessarily true, as mentioned previously. A 
purpose can be found also in structures of counter-sense. It follows 
that purpose—like the originator—is a necessary, not a sufficient, 
condition for the production of real meaning. 

The last relatum which completes the group of necessary condi- 
tions is the norm. Before turning to it, it is well to delay a bit in 
order to make clear that the purpose (one for whom) is distinct 
not only from the meaning but also from the goal (the third meaning- 
factor). The chair, for example, is the goal of its manufacture. 
‘The purpose, however, is the human being who is to sit on it. Just 
as meaning is categorially superior to purpose, so purpose is superior 
to goal. The goal is for the sake of the purpose, and both are for 
the sake of the meaning. The goal does not properly transcend the 
meaning-structure, since the latter is either identical with the goal 
(in the case of objectivation), or it leads to the goal (in structures 
of interiority or of pure activity). The purpose, on the other hand, 
does transcend the meaning-structure, and it is for this reason that 
we include the purpose—but not.the goal—among the meaning-relata. 

3) The necessity of a norm follows from the fact that a finite 
originator of meaning never acts autonomously. The carpenter who 
makes a chair must observe the laws of statics which he finds in 
nature. The same sort of thing applies to all technical productions; 
they suppose that the laws of nature be taken into account. He 


10 If the meditation centers upon God, then God is its aim. 
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who speaks will not utter a really meaningful sentence unless he is 
guided by the state of affairs of which he wants to apprise his inter- 
locutor. The rescuer must at every moment adapt himself to the 
ever changing external situation. He who contemplates adopts 2 
receptive attitude towards the object of his contemplation. Ab- 
sence of norm certainly excludes meaning. 

From the fact that no meaning is possible without a norm it 
follows that only a person can produce meaning. Following a norm 
supposes objectivity," by which we mean that attitude which turns 
towards the object for the object’s sake, without regard to any 
usefulness. Radically different is the attitude of the animal, which 
cannot adopt such an objectivity, because it turns towards its ob- 
jects only because it is determined on the one hand by its instincts 
and on the other by its specific environment. Herein biological 
usefulness operates a selection. Only objectivity can turn toward 
an object in such a way that it is intended as it is in itself. Hence 
only objectivity can follow a norm. Since, however, objectivity 
presupposes spirituality, hence also personality, the same is true 
for the power of following a norm. Therefore real meaning can be 
referred only to the initiative of a person. This is an important 
point for the further metaphysical treatment of the problem of 
meaning. 

Krom the fact that real meaning presupposes the following of 
an objective norm, we must conclude that such meaning is not a 
fiction, that it is objective and has its own being. When I say of 
a sentence or of a work of art that they are meaningful, that mean- 
ing is not a mere denominatio ab extrinseco, as when I say of a me- 
dicament that it is “healthy” because it restores my health. Meaning 
is really present in the sentence or in the work of art, whereas there 
is no health in the medicament. Yet we should not confuse this 
being-in-itself of real meaning with a being-for-ilself as though mean- 
ing could subsist without any bearer. 

The factors and the relata of meaning are distinct, because the 
former are immanent to the meaning-structure, whereas the latter 
transcend it. A meaning-structure is such only insofar as it pos- 
sesses a real relation to realities which stand above it ontologically. 
This remark is very important for the metaphysical explanation 
of our theory of meaning. 


1 About the concept of objectivity (Sachlichkeit) cf. H. E. Hengstenberg, 
Philosophische Anthropologie. 
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THE CRITERION OF REAL MEANING 


We have shown above that these six elements, namely an event, 
a bearer, and a goal (factors), an originator, a purpose, and a norm 
(relata) are required for the production of a real meaning-structure. 
We must now try the counterproof. The question arises whether 
the six elements are sufficient for the constitution of real meaning, 
in other words, whether our proposed theory is neither too broad 
nor too narrow. When I see a man working on some material in 
such a way that his activity leads to a valuable end, the real possi- 
bility of which is assured by reference to a norm (e.g., the laws of 
nature), and when the intended end-product is suited for some re- 
cipient, may I then be assured that this man has realized a meaning- 
structure? 

One cannot without further ado answer this question certainly 
in the affirmative. Ambiguous factors are, after all, involved. We 
have seen that sometimes a purpose may be given to a counter- 
sense. Even when that which I “aim at” is good in itself and suited 
for someone else, my action does not necessarily bring about mean- 
ing. It is possible, for instance, that through my help, my services, 
and my efforts I spoil and weaken the other person. 

Obviously what we have said about real meaning is still too ab- 
stract. Something imponderable has to be added. It is obviously 
not enough that something valuable in the abstract be destined 
for the recipient. The important point is that this something may 
really profit him, in this sense, that it brings him nearer to that 
which fundamentally he ought to be. What matters is therefore 
not that his subjective wishes be fulfilled, not that he be “satisfied,” 
so that he desires nothing better than what he receives. What is 
offered should rather appeal to those deeper aims in himself which 
the person would recognize if he could be freed from all subjective 
illusion. 

Thus we have discovered the important point that was missing 
in our theory: meaning makes for “fulfillment” (Erfiillung). This 
fulfillment is not necessarily restricted to the recipient; it can and 
must also refer to the originator himself. Wherever a person real- 
izes something meaningful in his thoughts or words, in his actions 
or productions, he rises above himself through this very realization. 
In contemplation this inner “elevation” is proverbial. But every 
good action also brings about, with the approval of conscience, 
an increase in inner unification, in harmony, insight and liberty. 
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Every production has the same effect upon the originator, when it is 
a real production, not merely a function of specialized powers. 

This ontological fulfillment occurs more reliably in the originator 
than in the recipient. It cannot fail with the former; it may or 
may not happen to the latter. For the way in which the other 
person accepts my action or my work does not depend on me. In 
the ideal case the increase in ontological perfection occurs as well 
in the recipient as in the originator. 

But this exalting influence, precisely as an objective reality, de- 
pends on a subjective factor in the originator. And this is the im- 
ponderable which we mentioned previously: the originator who 
intends the meaning-structure for the recipient must intend it with 
benevolence, and ultimately with love. I can, for example, ad- 
dress another in a direct, i.e., a meaningful, way, only when I affirm 
him unreservedly as a person. To affirm him as a person, however, 
means to accept him as an end in himself, which again amounts to 
desiring that the other person be entirely the person he ought to be 
according to his basic existential option. We might call this “con- 
spiring with the basic option” of the other person.’ This bene- 
volence, this active coinciding with the deepest tendencies of an- 
other “Thou,” does not necessarily imply that I can actually help 
the other person. It is an attitude which rises from the core of 
the originator’s very person and whose whole focus is on what is 
intended, not on what he can actually achieve himself. Without 
such a participation of the heart, no meaning can be realized. There 
is, after all, a connection between attitude (Gesinnung) and meaning 
(Sinn) which the German language has quite aptly uncovered. 
This subjective factor of benevolence, of unsentimental love (in the 
widest sense of that word), which is presupposed for any ontological 
fulfillment of originator or recipient, does not, strictly speaking, 
increase the number of elements required for real meaning. For 
it signifies only a qualitative shade of one of the elements; it says 
something about the manner in which the means-end relation exist- 
ing between meaning-structure and recipient must be established 
by the originator. 

It is only when the ontological fulfillment with its correspondent 
subjective element is added to the six points analyzed above that 


% This “conspiring” is implicitly contained in what we have above called 
“objectivity” (in the sense of a surrender to being). This is, of course, not 
the everyday concept of “objectivity,” but a philosophically new and well- 
founded concept. 
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our intuitive model of meaning, which we possess prior to such 
rational analysis, coincides with the empirical data. It is only then 
that we are certain to have before us a real meaning-structure. 
By “fulfillment” we mean, of course, a development of the human 
being in his totality, not merely some functional development of 
a single power. 

This fulfillment in activity turns out to be a sound criterion for 
real meaning. This becomes clear if we consider that, as the rea- 
lization of meaning leads necessarily to an increase of one’s own 
ontological perfection, so the destruction of meaning, i.e., the ac- 
complishment of a counter-sense, leads to a decrease of the same 
perfection. But ultimately man can only bring about either mean- 
ing or counter-sense; and in the realm of morality the former is 
identical with the good, the latter with evil. Occasionally he can, 
of course, act senselessly, but not for long. To bring about that 
which is meaningful is, in the final analysis, the sole and the great 
human duty, which includes all the others. Man cannot run away 
from its call. Should he evade it, he does not end up in some in- 
different region of meaninglessness or of merely biological useful- 
ness; rather, he plunges inevitably into absurdity, because he turns 
against the meaning imposed upon him. Since ultimately man can 
only bring about either meaning or counter-sense, and since the 
latter can yield no ontological fulfillment, it follows that this fulfill- 
ment can derive only from that which is meaningful. 

Thus fulfillment in activity is shown to be a certain criterion for 
real meaning. 

We should notice, however, that it is only a criterion of meaning, 
not identical with it. If we identified it with meaning, we would 
land in pragmatism. The meaning of an activity would be identical 
with its consequences for the originator or the recipient.* 

An activity is not meaningful because it brings about fulfillment; 
rather, it brings about fulfillment because it is meaningful. Such 
is the case in the ontological order. True, in the logical order we 
may, on the contrary, assert: since there exists ontological ful- 
fillment, there must exist meaningfulness. But this is a conclusion 


1% As is well known, the pragmatic definition of truth, “The meaning 
of a statement is identical with its consequences for a change of the world,” 
has become one of the leading principles of the Marxist theory. Marx claims 
that the duty of philosophy is to change the world. Disinterested specu- 
lation is rejected. Cf. J. Hommes, Krise der Freiheit, Hegel-Marxz-Heidegger 
(Regensburg, 1958). 
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which does not take away the ontological state of affairs whereby 
meaning is the foundation of fulfillment and not the converse. 
That fulfillment is an infallible sign of the presence of meaning- 
fulness agrees with the biblical statement, “From their fruits you will 
know them.” Likewise, and not in a pragmatic sense, we should 
understand Gocthe’s saying, “Only that which is fruitful is true.” 

Since, then, fulfillment is only a consequence of real meaning 
(the distinction between meaning and its fulfillment already having 
been made), our analysis of the necessary components of real mean- 
ing is shown to be correct. Our hypothesis was not too narrow. 

Although the increase of ontological perfection through the real- 
ization of meaning may often be difficult to establish in the con- 
crete, this epistemological difficulty in no way takes away the ob- 
jective factuality of this increase, an objectivity which obtains, 
whether or not it is known. But this is a further confirmation of 
our thesis that real meaning is not a fiction, but exists in itself.™ 


How Reau MEANING Exists 


We suppose that definite instances of acting, speaking, and pro- 
ducing fulfill the conditions required for the existence of a real 
meaning-structure. The meaning-structure is actualized. The ques- 
tion arises then: how does it continue to exist? In what way and 
how permanently does it maintain its existence, or, is its existence 
maintained? We are inquiring about the manner in which real 
meaning is or exists, whereby it persists in the world of reality. 

a) Our thesis is: Considered from the point of view of its factors, 
real meaning subsists by being continually received; considered from 
the point of view of ils relata, it subsists by being continually com- 
municated., 

In other words: meaning does not adhere to a meaning-structure in 
the way a quality adheres to an object. Something is not meaningful 
in the way in which an object is wide, narrow, red, blue, slender, 
intelligent, or musical. Meaning exists in a meaning-structure as 
something which is at every moment communicated, transmitted, 
granted, as something whose presence and reception are ever new. 
By way of illustration we might say: when the moon is reflected 


™ For a refutation of the subjectivistic or relativistic conception of mean- 
ing, cf. Hengstenberg, Philosophische Anthropologie. 
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in the water, its image does not become a quality of the water, 
even though it is really in the water. Rather the moon projects 
at every instant its reflection into the water. As long as its image 
subsists, it is being received by the water. Its existence consists 
in this being received and communicated. Likewise real meaning 
exists “in dependence on something else,” namely, on its originator, 
its aim and its norm. 

In what follows we content ourselves with showing this in one 
single example, taken from the domain of objectivated meaning. 

A spoken or written word is a word only in its relation to the 
originator. Detached from this relation it is but a collection of 
sounds. Hence a parrot or a gramophone record does not speak; 
the trainer or the author speaks through them. The originator is 
present in person in his word, even though I do not know him. 
And only through this presence which continually gives it a mean- 
ing is a word a word. Even when I read hieroglyphs at some ancient 
site, the personal originator (even if unknown) is present. Thou- 
sands of years may have elapsed, yet the originator is still in his 
words. I read these signs as deriving from a person, just as if they 
had been written only yesterday. 

The purpose or recipient, too, must constantly make the word 
meaningful, not just once, or momentarily. If I utter a sentence, 
it has a real meaning only as long as there are recipients who can 
hear it (the ideal meaning is not affected by this). It is only by 
taking in the sentence that the recipient bestows upon it the mean- 
ing which derives from its purpose. Hence he does not merely re- 
ceive my words; they, too, receive something from him. This con- 
tribution is not momentary, like the impulse given to a bil- 
liard ball; the meaning of the words subsists only in their recep- 
tion. 

The relation to the norm, too, maintains continually the mean- 
ingfulness of words and sentences. My sentence must steadily be 
made true by the thing or the state of affairs. If I say today, “It 
is raining,” and if my statement possesses real meaning because 
it corresponds to reality, it will lose that meaning if I repeat it the 
next day, when the sun is shining (while the logical meaning re- 
mains unaltered). Hence my verbal statement must continually 
derive its real meaning, whose function is to satisfy the addressee’s 
desire for knowing, from the state of affairs as from its norm. The 
meaning is not bestowed momentarily by the norm, as if it could 
subsist once and for all as a property in the statement. It must 
unceasingly “be measured” by reality. 
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Hence real meaning exists only in the very act of being received 
and communicated, 

b) The way in which meaning exists has another peculiarity. 
Every real meaning is a constant. However, a real meaning-structure 
may acquire another meaning. In such a case, the former meaning 
has not changed; it has been replaced by a new real meaning. Both 
of them, the former and the new meaning, are constant. A blue 
ball can become red, but blue cannot become red. 

When, for instance, I start to write, the meaning of my writing 
is already fully present, at the beginning, as soon as I take up my 
pen, and it does not change qualitatively or quantitatively in the 
course of my work. For the real meaning of my work (we are not 
speaking of the logical meaning) is determined by its direction, which, 
in its turn, is determined by the goal and the recipient (or recipients). 
it cannot be said that the first sentences of my paper share this 
direction less than the later sentences. True, I may at some point 
in my work conceive a new meaning and start “in a new direction.” 
But it is then really a new meaning, corresponding, strictly speaking, 
to a new work. The former meaning has not been modified, but 
a new real meaning has been substituted for it. Between the two 
of them there is a “break” (and in such cases it is generally better 
to start all over again, so that the paper may not show a lack of 
continuity). That which has been modified and increased during 
my work is only the meaning-fulfillment, not the meaning itself." 

A determined real meaning either is or is not; there is no third 
possibility. It can neither increase nor decrease nor become quali- 
tatively different. 

This does not prevent my being disturbed or interrupted in my 
meaningful activity, in such a way that I fail to achieve my goal. 
In that case, it is again only the meaning-fulfillment which has 
been hindered; the activity itself has throughout and until the 
interruption been meaningful, provided that there was a realistic 
(and not utopian) orientation toward a goal to be realized and that 
the other conditions were fulfilled. Of course, with the interruption 
the real meaning loses its existence. But the fact that meaning 
may vanish does not contradict its essense. And thus it remains 
true that meaning is or is not: fertium non datur. 


1% It is, of course, practically impossible, in such a work, to separate 
ideal from real meaning. But the real meaning shows primarily in the choice 
and in the ordering of the matter, in the subdivisions, in the way of exposing 
and developing the thoughts, in the manner of expressing them with an eye 
to the potential readers, etc. 
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Objectivated meaning-structures possess the peculiarity that they 
may be truncated. But such truncated products are as meaningful 
as the finished work; they only lack meaning-fulfillment. Possibly 
the meaning may be more difficult to perceive (although frequently 
the opposite is true; the outline shows the meaning better than 
the finished product). A truncated real meaning-structure is es- 
sentially different from an amateurish attempt which proved abortive 
because from the outset it had no orientation to a real goal. An 
art object may be truncated, and so may a sentence which I do 
not finish and which is nonetheless understood. The meaning is 
not different from what it would have been, should I have finished 
it. This meaning is possibly harder to understand and easier to 
misunderstand (although the opposite is often true, still the concise 
formulation has a remarkable expressive value). But it remains the 
same as in the complete formulation. There exists, of course, a 
limit below which the formulation cannot drop without destroying 
the meaning. But in such a case the meaning is not changed; it 
is simply destroyed. Real meaning is or it is not; there is no middle 
ground. 

That some meaning-structures produced in the past may lose 
their former meanings and acquire new ones is an historical law. 
Man is an historical being. He can bring about the meaning-struc- 
tures which the present moment requires from him only if he assi- 
milates the structures handed down to him by the past. In this 
way these latter become the materials of new structures, acquiring 
a new meaning of their own. Thus a poem by Goethe does not “tell” 
us what it told his contemporaries, although its logical-ideal content 
has not changed. But the new meaning which the old structure 
acquires in the present social and cultural situation is a new creation, 
not something which has gradually evolved from the previous one. 
It is the proauct of a new attitude and a new beginning assumed 
by new persons in a new situation. An evolution, on the other 
hand, presupposes always a certain sense and direction. Hence it 
cannot affect the real meaning itself, but only its fulfillment. To 
give an old structure a new meaning is to accomplish a break ( Um- 
bruch) which presupposes that both real meanings are sharply 
distinct from each other and that each of them, as long as it 
exists, is identical with itself. Meaning is or is not; fertium non 
datur. { 
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ABSOLUTE ORIGINALITY OF REAL MEANING 


Real meaning is or is not, there is no middle. This entails an im- 
portant consequence: Meaning cannot become; hence it cannot derive 
“out of” something. 

It is therefore impossible that—without the creative intervention 
of some person—at some point of time a real meaning should “develop 
out of” meaningless factors.’* It is further impossible for some real 
meaning to evolve by itself into some other mear ‘ng—without the 
intervention of a person. Finally it is likewise impossible for two 
real meanings—without the intervention of a person—to bring forth 
by their antagonism as thesis and antithesis a third real meaning 
as synthesis. True, real meanings may intersect. But if such inter- 
section produces a new meaning, this does not happen automatically, 
but only through the intervention of a person who, having assimilated 
the meanings in question, brings forth a new meaning which is not 
a mere consequence of the former ones. 

This leads us to one more important categorial determination 
of real meaning: real meaning is an original phenomenon (urphdno- 
menal). A phenomenon is original’ when it cannot derive from some 
other and when it can never be understood as a consequence of 
another. We have already given an example: a blue ball can become 
red, but red does not derive from blue. Colors are original pheno- 
mena. In this sense, so is every real meaning. 

A real meaning is not derived at all; it is brought into being by an 
originator. This should be well understood. It does not signify 
that meaning-structures are “consequences” of the person who 
functions as originator, or that they can be “deduced” from him. 
Should I know a certain person most thoroughly on every level, 
material, mental, and spiritual, even then I could never validly 


18 Quite apposite is the remark of Th. Litt in Mensch und Welt (Miinchen, 
1949), p. 168: “And ‘meaning’ is that which its name intends only when it 
rests entirely in itself... when it mocks every attempt to reduce it to some- 
thing which is not or not yet meaningful.” 

1” We borrow this expression from M. Scheler. 

1% That which can be physically defined in the color is but a condition 
for the color phenomenon: that phenomenon itself can never be deduced 
from the physical state of affairs. The conditional connection is merely fac- 
tual; it does not penetrate into that which is insightful or understandable; 
it does not belong to the “meaning” of the color. 
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reach the conclusion that since this man is thus or so, he must bring 
forth a meaning-structure, or this particular meaning-structure. 
No ordinary causal chain (i.e., a necessary causal sequence) leads 
from the concrete person to the meaning-structures originating from 
him, but rather just the opposite: an act of pure spontaneous origi- 
nation, which can freely allow whole causal sequences and causal 
chains to spring up as a result. Thus we stand before the pheno- 
menon of beginning as such. Tobe capable of initiating is the sign 
of the person.” Beginning is precisely the essentially underived; 
it is the creative, the opposite of “that which follows upon something 
else.” It is to such creative initiative that real meaning and mean- 
ing-structure owe their existence. It is for this reason that the 
meaning-structure is an original phenomenon. 

Meaning-structure and person should be defined by each other. 
Meaning and counter-sense can come into existence only through 
a person; on the other hand, a person can express himself—if, in 
fact, he does express himself—only by bringing forth meaning or 
counter-sense. 

Thus, that real meaning is an original phenomenon is due essen- 
tially to the person. Real meaning shares the absolute uniqueness, 
originality, and immediacy of the person originating it. “When two 
people do the same thing, it is not the same thing.” The fact that 
real meaning can originate only from the initiative of the individual 
person explains why it is impossible that from one or several such 
meanings a new meaning should proceed dialectically or in some 
other way. Dialectic in the sense of Hegel and Marx is diametrically 
opposed to the nature of real meaning, person, creation, and thus 
of history. 

There is another reason why real meaning is an original pheno- 
menon, i.e., the Kairos, or the “instant.” The point of time at 
which a real meaning is brought about is a constituent element of 
uniqueness. Thus the French revolution would have had a totally 
different meaning (or lack of meaning), should it have happened 
ten years sooner or later. Because there is a law of Kairos as the 
basis of all historicity, it is not only impossible for two persons to 
bring about the same real meaning, but also for one and the same 
person to produce the same one twice. “When one does twice the 
same thing, it is not the same thing.” Hence Heraclitus’ saying, 


1” Interesting remarks about this can be found in R. Guardini, Ende der 
Neuzeit (Basel, 1950). 
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“Nobody steps twice into the same stream,” must be changed into, 
“Nobody steps twice in the same way into the same stream.” Thus 
the absolute originality of each real meaning has a double basis: 
the nature of the person and the nature of Kairos. 

Because it is for two reasons an original phenomenon, a meaning- 
structure created in the past may acquire a new meaning (not an 
accidental, relative, or fictitious meaning), when “times change,” 
when a new generation assimilates the former meaning-structures. 
True, this sudden emergence of a new meaning from old structures 
obeys the law of the threshold. The “older” meaning always has, 
to a certain extent, a “conservative” tendency, trying to resist any 
change. If the “older” and the “new” meaning are divided between 
different groups of people, and the antagonism reaches a certain 
degree of intensity, we have all the prerequisites for what is called 
a “revolution.” Where the tension exists between groups differing 
from each other not socially, ethnically, or culturally, but only in 
age, we have the milder “conflict of the generations,” whose friendly 
and creative solution may be called a “permanent revolution con- 
tinually sublimated by education.” 

The character which each real meaning has of being an original 
phenomenon should not be confused with absolute independence 
on the part of the originator in his production of meaning. No 
finite originator of meaning is without presuppositions. Practically, 
too, he presupposes the meaning-structures originated before him. 
Therein consists precisely the essence of man’s historicity in deed 
and production, the basis, also, of continuity in history.” It is a 
continuity in the production of meaning, which involves necessarily 
a link with older meaning-structures, even when the latter are re- 
jected or devaluated as structures of counter-sense. It is only, 
however, a continuity of the production of meaning, not of meaning 
itself. For every newly produced meaning is an original phenomenon. 
To the continuity of the production corresponds a discontinuity of 
the products. Previous structures are a necessary presupposition 
for the newer ones, which, however, do not proceed from them as 
consequences; they are absolutely new creations, even though they 
can only arise through the personal assimilation of the previous 
traditional structures. He who has a clear idea of real meaning 


can no longer embrace historical determinism, much less historical 
materialism. 


2 About the connection between continuity and discontinuity in history, 
cf. H. Heimsoeth, Geschichtsphilosophie (Bonn, 1948). 
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METAPHYSICAL OUTLOOK 
A. Ontological and Personal Meaning—Anthropological Consequences 


Until now we have considered only meaning-structures which are 
a product of man himself. The question arises now whether every 
real meaning owes its existence to man. Are there not meanings 
which are presupposed by every meaningful activity? This leads 
us into metaphysics. 

in order to answer this metaphysical question, we must consider 
two decisive facts: (1) Man has not made himself. His meaningful 
activity presupposes his spiritual, mental, and bodily nature. (2) 
Through his own meaningful activity man achieves the perfection 
of his being. That is what we described at length as meaning-ful- 
fillment. Nor has man any other way of perfecting himself except 
the production of meaning-structures. This includes the whole do- 
main of morality. Every morally positive conduct is meaningful 
in the sense described above. 

From these two facts we draw the conclusion that man is ordered 
to the production of meaning-structures. In other words, he pos- 
sesses a nature which predisposes and obliges him to originate mean- 
ing-structures contributing to his self-perfection. This supposes 
further that man’s production of meaning is embedded as a part 
in a wider context, i.e., in that context of meaning which extends 
between man’s point of departure (aptitudes) and his perfection 
(self-realization of his personality). Hence man’s production of 
meaning is bound up with an event which takes place within man 
himself, an event which brings this being to its fulfillment. But 
we have seen that fulfillment in activity isa criterion for real mean- 
ing. This implies that there exists an ontological meaning which 
pre-exists every personal free production of meaning by man, which 
he: himself cannot have produced, although he contributes to its 
fulfillment by his own meaningful activity. 

That is what we intend by ontological meaning. On the other 
hand, we call the real meaning which man freely originates by his 
own personal initiative personal meaning. We have already indi- 
cated above how these two kinds of meaning stand to each other 
in man. The ontological meaning cannot be reduced to the personal 
meaning and vice versa. For each one is an original phenomenon. 
Hence the personal meaning of man can never be deduced from the 
ontological meaning as a simple consequence. The personal meaning 
is a new creation and requires as a necessary condition an initiative 
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of the person. Whatever being the originator possesses, whether 
spiritual, mental, or material, is only a condition, never a cause of 
his original meaningful activity. He who understands this sees the 
absurdity of the Marxist thesis that “being determines conscious- 
ness,” 

Although man’s ontological and personal meaning are irreducible 
to each other, nevertheless the latter is comprised within the former. 
Personal meaning constitutes the connection between the unful- 
filled and the fulfilled ontological meaning. This transition, however, 
does not happen instantaneously, but continuously. For every in- 
crease of ontological perfection deriving from personal meaning 
represents a condition and an obligation to realize anew, with its 
help, personal meaning. It impels us to exert a productive and 
responsible influence upon the world. And this in turn increases 
our ontological perfection. Thus is verified the truth of Pascal’s 
statement, “Man surpasses man in an infinite way,” wherein “in- 
finite” does not, of course, mean actual infinity—only God is that— 
but the never-ending character of this development, in which the 
three stages, unfulfilled ontological meaning, personal meaning, ful- 
filled ontological meaning, succeed each other. 

And thus we have passed from a study of meaning to an essential 
anthropological statement: Man is the being who contributes and must 
contribute to the achievement of his own natural end through personal 
meaningful activity. He can, of course —this is another feature of 
man—culpably fail in reaching his end. This occurs when he pro- 
duces a counter-sense, which results from every ethically negative 
activity. It is true that in this way man can only bring about some 
deficiency of his nature, he cannot completely suppress or destroy it. 

Ontological meaning cannot be restricted to man. If we did 
thus restrict it, all other creatures below man would only be ma- 
terials for the production of meaning by man, they could never 
be norms. But this is in contradiction with the facts. Rather is 
the opposite true: only because man discovers ontological meaning 
in things (not only in his fellow men) can he originate personal 
meaning, while taking these things as norms. 

We shall revert to ontological meaning in general in our section 
about meaning and ontology. Suffice it to mention here that onto- 
logical meaning is the best key to the doctrine of the transcendental 
attributes of being, and that it enables us to elucidate these attri- 
butes—being, the one, the true, the good, etc.—in their inner ne- 
cessary connections. We single out at this point only the true: 
every being, inasmuch as it is ontologically meaningful, is oriented 
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to the fulfillment of its own being. Hence in this active self-de- 
velopment it must be ordered according to some norm. Hence it 
is returning unto itself, luminous, understandable, measurable, in- 
telligible: ens et verum convertuntur. 


B. Meaning and Transcendence 


Meaning, as pointed out, exists only in being communicated and 
received. Meaning is meaning only in its constantly realized re- 
lation to its originator, its purpose (or recipient), and its norm, all 
elements which transcend the meaningful structure. 

This derivation from a transcendent originator, a transcendent 
purpose, and a transcendent norm is true also of the ontological 
meaning of being. Is it possible for being to receive its ontological 
meaning from itself? In that case, one of the constituent principles 
of that being (e.g., the spirit in man) should enjoy the autonomous 
possession of ontological meaning in itself and pass it on to the 

-other components (in man, the body and its organs) which would, 
then, of themselves, be conceived as indifferent to meaning. But 
such a conception is absurd. Neither can one of the components 
be congenitally indifferent to meaning, nor can one of them possess 
it in itself, independently of the others. In reality, the ontological 
meaning consists precisely in the fact that the different components 
of the concrete being realize a dynamic relation of mutual encounter 
(e.g., spirit and body in man). Hence they all depend equally on 
each other for the realization of ontological meaning, and none of 
them can have “invented” that meaning. 

Likewise it is impossible for a being to derive its ontological 
meaning from some other finite being. For (1) this other is as much 
in need of meaning as the first one; (2) this would contradict the 
principle, which we have demonstrated, according to which mean- 
ing is an original phenomenon. The ontological meaning of one 
finite being cannot derive from the ontological meaning of another 
finite being. 

We must therefore necessarily conclude to the divine Transcendence 
as lhe first originator. Purpose and norm too must be found in the 
divine ‘Transcendence. The divine Creator is all at once the origi- 
nator, the purpose, and the norm. 

The proof of God taken from ontological meaning (not to be 
confused with the “ontological argument” for the existence of God 
in the traditional sense) is the safest and strongest. True, it pre- 
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supposes a knowledge oi meaning in general and specifically of 
ontological meaning. It possesses in addition the invaluable ad- 
vantage that it leads us at once to a personal God, not merely to an 
ens a se. For only a person can originate meaning. 

This will have to suffice regarding the basic principle in the proof 
of God taken from ontological meaning. Its conscientious detailed 
elaboration presupposes a thorough analysis of the ontological struc- 
ture of concrete being. The proof of God taken from ontological 
meaning is no easy “recipe,” in which a couple of mental links in 
a rational syllogism enable one to pass from the finite to the ab- 
solute without any further investigation of finite reality. The proof 
of God can have a scientific value only if it is the final conclusion 
of a deliberate and extremely accurate ontology of the individual 
being, whose structure is so luminously presented that in it we 
discover, so to speak, the very presence of the transcendent Origi- 
nator. We have presented both the ontology of the concrete being 
and the related proof of God taken from ontological meaning in 
works specifically devoted to these topics.” 

It should be noted that the proof of God derived from the on- 
tological meaning of the individual being should not be identified 
with the “teleological” proof of God, as is too frequently done. 
We have made it clear that purpose and meaning are not the same 
thing. The teleological proof of God, unless enriched and completed 
by the concept of meaning, has real weaknesses, in my opinion, 
which derive from the inferiority of the concept of purpose as com- 
pared with the concept of meaning: 

1) Meaning stands in itself, as shown above. Purpose, on the 
other hand, never stands in itself; it is always relative to something 
else. The same applies to a means. Before | say of two terms that 
they stand to each other in a means-end relation, | must already 
know both of them. Should only one of them be actually given 
and should I say that it is a means and try to conclude from it to 
the corresponding end, there will always be a pelilio principii. In 
a term regarded “in itself” I can never see whether it is a mere means 
and not an end in itself. Only from a concretely given meaning or 
its opposite can I tell that two terms stand to each other in the 
relation of means to end. We have already made this clear above. 
On the other hand, because real meaning stands in itself and does 


" Cf. especially, Autonomismus und Transzendenzphilosophie (Heidelberg, 
1950). 
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not signify for the one who encounters it as meaningful expression 
a mere denominatio ab extrinseco, of itself it points necessarily 
towards an originator, whom I do not have to know beforehand. 
And the Originator of the world is obviously at the same time its 
highest purpose. 

2) End is indifferent towards meaning or counter-sense. Two 
terms may stand in a means-end relation whether the determination 
given to them by their originator be meaningful or deriving from a 
counter-sense. 

3) A purpose does not necessarily lead to a transcendence, that 
is, to a personal divine Originator. True, there exists a hierarchy 
of lower and higher, of subordinate and superior purposes; and I 
may state that all things in the world are subordinated to some 
supreme purpose. But this “supreme purpose” need not transcend 
the world; it might be immanent to the world or identical with it. 
A pantheistic “soul of the universe,” conceived as identified with 
all that which derived from it, would logically satisfy the definition 
of a supreme purpose. 

Finally an invaluable advantage of the proof of God from real 
meaning is that it tells us something about the nature of the relation 
between God and created things. For, as explained previously, 
meaning exisls only in being communicated and received. This ex- 
cludes a “deistic’ God, who launches something into existence 
through a single first impulsion, and then from this first effect 
allows to derive, in a continuous causal series, the second effect, 
the third effect, and so on, so that the later effects depend ever 
more mediately on God. This conception makes God recede ever 
farther; he withdraws from the world, like a watchmaker once he 
has set the watch in motion. On the other hand, when God is reached 
through ontological meaning, every individual being stands imme- 
diately in relation to God; and its relation to God the Creator remains 
unchanged from the first moment of its existence to the last one, 
since at every moment of its existence it receives in a stable and 
continuous way its ontological meaning—hence also its being and 
essence—from the Creator, thus permanently and uninterruptedly 
proceeding from the hand of its divine Creator, as long as it exists. 
‘This explains also why creation and conservation—from the Crea- 
tor’s point of view—are the same thing. The world becomes under- 
standable only as a continual creation. 
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C. Meaning and Ontology 


We come now to the most important point of our study of meta- 
physics from the point of view of the phenomenology of meaning. 
We mean the relation which exists between the meaning of a thing 
and the being of that thing. Only here can we fully understand 
why and in what sense we speak of “ontological meaning.” 

What is the being of a thing? A traditional approach distinguishes 
the order of essence and the order of existence. The former inquires 
about the “what,” the “nature,” the “essence” (this is not the place 
to distinguish these expressions accurately from each other). On 
the other hand, in the order of existence, we consider the realization 
of this “what,” i.e., of the thing itself. The question is: How does the 
“what,” the thing as a whole, come into being, into existence? 
Let us first note that it would be erroneous to conceive of this coming 
into existence as something episodic, limited to a first moment. 
The problem is deeper and more general. It refers to the fundamental 
nature of the relation of the essence to its existence, not only at 
the first moment but continuously, as long as this thing exists. 
By analogy with a question of everyday life, How does this man 
manage to live?, we could ask the corresponding ontological question, 
How does this thing manage to be? 

Hence we must distinguish in that which is: (1) the “what” or 
the essence, and (2) the being as realization of the “what,” of the 
concrete thing itself. Hence we conceive of being as acl, that is, 
as the realization of the ontological potency of the essence, of the 
thing; in other words, as the potentiality of the essence having 
really achieved actuality-—that which is concretely. 


1. Actual Being as Ontological Event 


But what has all this to do with the ontological meaning? The 
connection lies in the fact that being and essence are not only a 
given, but also a task for that which exists (nicht nur Gabe, sondern 
auch Aufgabe). They do not belong to the thing as a stable property, 
but it must continually acquire them, in order to possess them. 
On the other hand, it cannot acquire them unless it already possesses 
them. In one word: they exist only in the process of actualization 
(Vollzug). But actualization is an event. And it is precisely this 
event which is said to be ontologically meaningful. 
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The best way of explaining actualization as an ontological event 
is to consider Aristotle’s doctrine of actus immanens.” Aristotle 
distinguishes two kinds of movement. The first one is limited by 
its goal. Thus one builds a house until it is finished. The other 
movement Aristotle calls an “inner process of actualization.” It is 
not limited by a goal; it has its goal within itself. Aristotle gives 
the following examples: one continues to see, as one has been seeing; 
one goes on thinking as one has been thinking; one continues to 
live happily, as one has been living happily. This is a motion which 
does not “run out” but runs on. It is not of its nature to be limited 
by time, any more than to be limited by an external goal. Theoreti- 
cally it can go on forever, as it suffices to itself. The description 
which we have given previously of the meaningful structures of 
interiority refers to the same kind of reality. Likewise Aristotle’s 
definition of divine Being as “thought of thought” belongs in the 
same category. 

This example will help us understand the existential act of that 
which is. It, too, is such an “inner process of actualization.” That 
process refers to the being of what is, to its self-fulfillment. This 
makes it clear that we have to do with a meaning-event. This inner 
process of realization possesses not only its goal within itself, but 
also its meaning. That is the ontological meaning. Hence we have 
already re-encountered two of the terms of our analysis of meaning: 
event and goal (and in the goal also the fulfillment). 


2. Components of Being 


But the ontological event must also have some material in which 
it occurs. It consists of the principles or components. Thus in man, 
for example, spirit and vitality are such principles or components. 
The ontological act of no finite being subsists purely in itself and 
for itself in absolute autonomy. Purely subsisting being as being 
(esse subsistens) is found only in God. The act of every finite being 
is mediated, an event which takes place between principles and 
components, which constitute the material of its meaning. It should 
be remembered that we have understood the concept “material of 
meaning” in a very wide sense, which includes also the immaterial. 

Suppose we consider here in man only the two components, spirit 
and life, and we forget for a while the third component, which (in 


* Cf Metaphysics, IX, 6, 1048 b. 
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other writings) we have called the “personality principle.” We 
have then the following ontological situation: a concrete man’s 
act of being is not rooted in the spirit alone, nor in the body alone, 
neither can it be considered as the resultant of the addition of the 
spiritual and the bodily in man. For a plurality of acts —one in 
the spirit and one in the body—would result in a plurality of in- 
dependent beings, and the necessary unify which characterizes each 
being as being would be destroyed. Man’s act is rather a fofal act, 
which as one and the same influences the dimension of biological 
life from the side of spirit and the dimension of spirit from the side 
of biological life. Since spirit and the vital domain of man meet, 
the being as being of this concrete man is actualized, in a continual 
process of actualization. This confirms what we have said above: 
being must continually be acquired in order to be possessed. 

Every single component, it is true, possesses reality in itself, 
but not for itself. For none of them would exist if they were not 
steadily permeated by the one and only ontological act of the whole 
being which they constitute all together. Hence being is the “com- 
mon reality” of the components of what is (being is that reality 
which all components possess in common over and above their 
own reality); it is to be logically distinguished from the reality 
proper to the components, being common to all of them. 

Ilence the relation between being and its components has lwo 
aspects. First, being is constituted in its components. Therefore 
we call the being a “constituted being” and we speak of a cons/lilutive 
notion of being. On the other hand, the being’s components (c.g., 
spirit and body in man) would be unable to exist, unless they 
were at every moment suffused and permeated by the constituted 
being. For being is at once a given and a task. And a component 
is a component only in real relation to the other principles (or com- 
ponents). 

The individual components are only to the extent that they “stand 
in relation to each other.” They do possess reality in themselves, 
but not for themselves. They possess their own proper realily only 
to the extent that they are permeated by the common realily 
the common ontological act. 

There are, then, two relations of dependence looking in opposite 
directions, which can be realized only together and which admit 


23 Cf. our Philosophische Anthropologie, Index. 
“4 Cf. the works of the authors mentioned in note 26. 
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of no prius and posterius in relation to each other. Being as act 
is dependent on the components, but the components are also de- 
pendent on being. The constituted is not without its components; 
but neither are the components without the constituted. And so 
we come once more to the point: being must be constantly acquired 
in order to be possessed and, on the other hand, it could not be ac- 
quired if not already possessed. This mutual implication of the 
two relations of dependence will be completely understandable 
through the considerations in our last section (“Meaning and Crea- 
tion”), where the relation of being, essence, and meaning to tran- 
scendence is expounded. 

As soon as we forget this reciprocal relation of origin—from 
component to being and from being to component—our ontology 
crumbles. If I claim that the being arises a posteriori from the 
components, I derive it from something which is not being—.and 
ontology is dissolved in nihilism; the dignity, the value, and the 
absolute originality of being have been misunderstood. If, on the 
other hand, I derive all components from being as conceived a priori, 
from which all concrete determinations would, so to speak, emanate, 
I profess a universalism of being which considers every concrete 
reality as a mere derivation from the general. And since only that 
which is individualized really does exist, this universalistic con- 
ception leads ultimately to a denial of the reality of being, hence 
to the same nihilism which threatens the opposite conception. 

The actualization of being also makes the essence exist and develop. 
The considerations made about being must be repeated here. The 
human essence cannot be explained by admitting one essence for 
the spirit and another for the body, two essences whose sum would 
then make up the essence of this concrete man. It is rather one 
and the same essence of this concrete man which permeates the 
body through the spirit and the spirit through the body. Therefore, 
the essence too is something “constituted,” in the sense defined 
above. The essence too must be continually “acquired in order 
to be possessed” by the concrete being, in this case, the concrete 
man. On the other hand, it can be acquired only if already pos- 
sessed. This constant acquisition occurs in the previously described 
meeting of the components. 

Being and essence are united in the ontological meaning, which 
is the third “constituted” reality. It encompasses from the very 
beginning of the existent both its being and its essence. It is not 
added to being and essence as something accidental. For we have 
shown that meaning does not adhere to its bearer as some kind of 
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property. We should rather say that in the very actualization of 
the being and in the development of its essence the ontological 
meaning is given per se as their final ordination. In the actual 
meeting or joining together of the components we are given the 
being and the essence of that which is; in that meeting consists the 
fulfillment, and from the beginning of it the ontological meaning 
is given together with the being and the essence. As long as it exists, 
that which is relates itself continually to its being and to its essence. 
And this event, which as inner process of actualization possesses 
its own immanence and its own inner finality, is ontologically mean- 
ingful. On the one hand, the ontological meaning is constituted in 
the components (e.g., in the spirit and the body of man); on the 
other hand, it is always real as soon as the being exists. For it is 
as impossible for the components to exist without ontological mean- 
ing as to exist without being and essence. And thus what holds for 
being and essence is true also of the ontological meaning: it must 
be acquired in order to be possessed; and it must already exist, 
in order to be acquired. And thus is verified what we had already 
shown in the phenomenological part: meaning is not a denominatio 
ab extrinseco; it is as such in the meaning-structure. It is as such 
in the existing thing. That explains why the doctrine of the tran- 
scendental attributes must start from it (see above). 

The enduring ontological actualization of meaning becomes quite 
manifest only when we consider the components and their mutual 
relation more carefully, when we see that the first component (e.g., 
the spirit in man) expresses itself continually (supra-temporally) 
in the second component (e.g., the spirit in the body), while both 
of them are one in the third component (e.g., in man, the personality 
principle), where they pass steadily one into the other, so that the 
being within itself goes, so to speak, from itself to itself. This is a 
point which contemporary ontologies fail to understand.* 

In retrospect, we discover three categories for the doctrine of 
ontological “constitution”: (1) the components, which as “materials” 
bear the ontological process; (2) the constituted, being, essence, and 
meaning; (3) that which is concretely as totality, which we have 
called dhe constitutum, to distinguish it from the constituted. 


% However, we have found several of the elements of “constitution,” 
emphasized by us, mentioned in the solid work of M. Fr. J. Marlet, S.J., 
Grundlinien der kalvinistischen “Philosophie der Gesetzesidee” als christlicher 
Transzendentalphilosophie (Miinchen, 1954), pp. 121 ff. 
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3. Dynamism and Permanence of Being 


The greatest achievement of this ontology of meaning is that it 
fulfills two of the main requirements of all ontology: it safeguards the 
dynamism and the permanence of being. Both are harmoniously 
united. On the one hand, being is seen as act, as a metaphysical 
process, which is not transitory but is suited to being as being. It 
is seen as the movement which contains its goal in itself, which, 
therefore, does not unfold in a temporal sense, but must be conceived 
as supra-temporal. On the other hand, this process is also being, and 
permanent being. This follows from the principle of the permanence 
of meaning which we have demonstrated above. Every meaning is 
or is not; there is no third possibility. The ontological meaning does 
not change during the existence of a being. And since ontological 
meaning is only logically distinct from being and essence, it follows 
that being remains one and the same, essence remains one and the 
same, as long as that of which they are the being and the essence 
continues to exist. This safeguards the identity of being with itself 
and excludes any kind of actualistic vanishing of being. From the 
ontology of meaning we pass to a revised concept of substance. 
The traditional concept of substance loses its rigid and “lump-like” 
features, while the new concept of substance makes it possible to 
conceive of an existent as clearly distinct from everything else, 
and existing in itself, so that despite its dynamism it passes really, 
as the selfsame reality, in itself from itself to itself. 

This does not induce us to deny that being can grow in power 
and that essence can develop. This occurs in all beings which, al- 
though bound to matter, are animated by a higher principle, that is, 
in all living beings all the way up to man, who, because of his spiri- 
tual soul, stands at the top. Thus the oak becomes ever more “oak- 
like” during its growth; its specific essence develops. Likewise each 
concrete man becomes ever more “human”; his essence develops 
as he works at the fulfillment of his humanity through meaningful 
activity. The being of the oak becomes ever more powerful, as it 
organizes more and more component parts of the plant, which it 
permeates and in which it also takes root. But the increase in being 
and the development of the essence are nothing but meaning ful- 
fillment; on the other hand, the ontological meaning remains a 
constant from the start of existence. It does not differ, for example, 
in the acorn from what it is in the oak. The individual plant remains 
identical with itself. And we see again that the ontological meaning 
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is that which maintains a being in absolute identity with itself and 
which safeguards the unity of its subsistence. 

Because ontological meaning subsumes all the single determi- 
nations of the being in its one and unified actualization, it is that 
which alone keeps us from making an absolute of one partial aspect 
of a thing, or from overlooking that aspect. It prevents us from 
denying the reality of one of the components, e.g., of the body or 
of matter. For I hold the meaning of a thing only if I hold the 
law of its constitutive dynamism, which I can hold only if I see 
each one of the components in its real relation to all the others; 
all of them should equally contribute to the actuality of the being. 

Our only purpose has been to show the connection between on- 
tology and meaning. The publication of our fundamental works 
on the ontological constitution and on the ontology of meaning” 
has been followed by a renewal of interest in that topic. We have 
discussed the views of other authors elsewhere.”” The main short- 
coming of the contemporary doctrines of “constitution” lies in their 
inability to present a unified explanation and interpretation of the 
ontological constitution based on the ontological meaning (although 
the word “meaning” is being used in some of these doctrines). 


D. Meaning and Creation 


It has been shown that meaning exists only in being received 
and communicated. But in the previous section we have presented 
meaning—together with being and essence—as “constituted.” Does 
not this involve a contradiction, to speak of meaning as “constituted” 
and likewise as communicated? Though we have treated the so- 
lution to this problem extensively elsewhere, we feel obliged to 
sketch it here, at least briefly. 


** Here belong: Das Band zwischen Gott und Schépfung (Paderborn, 1940; 
2d edit., Regensburg, 1948); Der Mensch auf dem Wege (Miinster i. W., 1947; 
2d edit., 1948); Grundlegungen zu einer Metaphysik der Gesellschaft (Niirn- 
berg, 1949); and above all: Autonomismus und Transzendenzphilosophie 
(Heidelberg, 1950). From among our articles there should be mentioned 
here: “Zur Revision des Seinsbegriffes,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LIX 
(1949), 1. In our latest works we have also with the same intensity developed 
these themes: Der Leib und die letzten Dinge (Regensburg, 1955 - 2d edit. of 
Tod und Vollendung, 1938); Philosophische Anthropologie (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 
1960); Sein und Urspriinglichkeit (2d ed.; Miinchen, 1959). 

7 Cf. Sein und Urspriinglichkeit. 
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Meaning—and the same applies to being and essence—has two 
different origins, which do not interfere with each other or contra- 
dict each other. On the one hand, in the constitution of ontological 
meaning we have to do with a relation of intelligibility, in which 
the terms stand to each other as foundation and consequence (in 
the sense of the principle of sufficient reason). Meaning is consti- 
tuted, then, with a basis in its components; at the same time it is 
also constitutive for its components (and the same is true with 
regard to being and essence). This is the first kind of relation to 
origin, that of intelligibility. The second kind consists in a com- 
munication: meaning is communicated by the Transcendent (and the 
same is true of being and essence). 

That such a meeting of two radically different origins does not 
imply a contradiction, and that something may owe its origin with- 
out contradiction to two such different sources can best be shown 
with an example taken from a non-metaphysical domain, the do- 
main of language. When I utter a statement, it is undeniable that 
for the meaning of that statement an order of the words (and within 
the words an order of the sounds) is very important. But this order 
has originated in two different ways. It is first brought about by 
the actually spoken words. Here we may speak of a “constitution.” 
Every word occupies its unique position among all the others. It 
is undeniable that the order of the statement is based upon the 
physical existence of the words. But there is more. This order 
would never arise if it were not for the personal spirit of the speaker, 
who communicates this order to the words (and to the sounds within 
them). But this is quite a different origin. Here we have no longer 
a relation of foundation-consequence from the point of view of 
spirit. For neither does the spirit need spoken words as a foun- 
dation of its existence, nor do the words as physical structures need 
the spirit (as demonstrated by the gramophone record and the 
parrot). The order which pre-existed in the spirit of the speaker 
is communicated to the words and the sounds. That which is com- 
municated need not first have a foundation. 

Each of these origins—foundation and communication—depends 
on a closed group of conditions and forms in turn its own group of 
conditions with respect to the result. Should something be lacking 
in the physical nature of sounds or words, the order does not arise, 
no matter how hard the spirit tries to’impose a meaning from above 
(this happens in speech defects). On the other hand, when the 
spiritual communication is absent, the richest production of sounds 
and words does not produce any order. The order is constituted 
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entirely from below; and it is communicated entirely from above. An 
element of the one aspect can never replace a missing element of the 
other. Thus it happens that the order derives without any contra- 
diction from these two sources, a foundation and a communication. 

The same is true for the ontological meaning, the being and the 
essence of the existent. They originate as constituted and at the 
same time as communicated by or received from the Transcendent. 
When I consider being, essence and meaning from the point of view 
of their ontological foundation, I notice that the existence of the 
components takes care of it. But there is more to it than that. For 
none of the components can, by itself alone, bring forth being, 
essence, and meaning as products ontologically posterior. For as 
components they would be unable to act and behave meaning- 
fully together unless they were already permeated with being, es- 
sence, and meaning. That has been demonstrated above. We have 
reached here the limit of the relation of foundation, insofar as this 
relation is supposed to make intelligible the existence of being, 
essence, and meaning. To this must be added another relation of 
origin. And this is communication from the Transcendent. Being, 
essence, and meaning are at once and in their totality constituted 
by their components and communicated by or received from the 
divine Transcendent. 

This should not be misunderstood, as if both these origins were 
on an equal footing. We should rather say that the Creator in 
creating empowers that which is to constitute being, essence, and 
meaning. He communicates being, essence, and meaning in such 
a way that they may concomitantly be actualized by the creature. 
We may speak of an “active receiving” by the created reality. That 
means that being (also essence and meaning) is not forced upon 
the creature. The creature’s coming into existence is at once the 
affirmation of this very existence. The previously described “con- 
stitution” of being, essence, and meaning is an example of such 
an affirmation and active receiving. For it implies that the creature 
opens up to the gift bestowed upon it by Transcendence. The divine 
Creator differs from the human maker because, unlike the latter, 
he bestows not only the gift but also the power of receiving it, where- 
as the finite giver presupposes an existing receiver and cannot grant 
this receiver the power of receiving his gift. Thus, in creating, God 
empowers the creature to constitute creaturely being. 

We must therefore maintain the difference between a divine and 
a human creator: the human creator presupposes some material, 
the divine Creator does not. 
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When the human creator activates his capacity for origination 
in communicating, he is dependent on the foundation supplied by 
matter (our spirit can give order to words and syllables only in de- 
pendence on material conditions). The divine Creator, on the other 
hand, creates the foundation along with and in the creature. In 
both cases, of course, communication and foundation go together. 

The active “constitution” of being, essence, and meaning in the 
creature is an ontological response to the call for being issuing from 
the Creator.” It is an ontological response, previous to all freedom 
of choice and therefore irrepressible. As the creature answers the 
call by actualizing its being, its essence, and its meaning, it refers 
them to its Creator. Herein lies its ultimate and deepest meaning, 
exactly as the meaning of a spoken word or statement consists in 
referring the interlocutor to that which is. 


* About the truth that every creature is an “answer,” cf. the author’s 
Sein und Urspriinglichkeit. 
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N PAGES since become classic Georges Rodier has drawn the 
parallel between the logic of Leibniz and the logic of Plotinus. 
The law of attribution (praedicatum inest subjecto), which for 
Leibniz makes each monad a mirror of the universe, calls to mind 
the immanence of the whole in each singular in the Nous of Ploti- 
nus. Speaking of the intelligible world of the Alexandrian, Rodier 
writes: 


Pour une intuition suffisamment puissante, il [le monde intelligible] 
apparait tout entier comme un concept unique dont chaque élément 
implique tous les autres et est, a son tour, impliqué par tous et par cha- 
cun.... Il résulte de la qu’il n’y a pas de dénominations purement ex- 
trinséques; toute relation extérieure d’une idée se traduit en elle par 
quelque mode interne.... Et comme tout ce qui se passe dans le monde 
sensible a son analogue dans l’intelligible, on peut dire que «a notion 
individuelle de chaque personne enferme une fois pour toutes ce qui 
lui arrivera a jamais,» que dans la «Paulinité> et dans la «Pétriniteé» 
sont renfermées les raisons intelligibles de tout ce qui se manifestera 
sensiblement chez Pierre et chez Paul, méme de la forme de leur nez.? 


Leibniz has acknowledged on several occasions his debt to Plo- 
linus. But such comparisons are enlightening in both directions. 
If Neoplatonism is a help towards understanding the Monadology, 
why should we not use the latter in turn to shed light on the En- 


1 “Sur une des origines de la philosophie de Leibniz,” in Etudes de philo- 
sophie grecque (Paris, Vrin, 1926), pp. 343-44. 
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neads? The experiment cannot fail to be fruitful for understanding 
the Plotinian theory of the individual. The comparison is instruc- 
tive not only by the resemblances but even more by the differences 
which it permits us to discern between the two doctrines. 


EMPIRICAL ATTRIBUTION: PLOTINUS, LEIBNIZ, SPINOZA. 


One point especially raises difficulty. Leibniz excludes all transi- 
tive causality from one substance to another and maintains between 
even the most intimately connected of his monads nothing more 
than an ideal or formal interaction. The integration of the individual 
laws in each other is guaranteed solely by their correlative expressions. 
As M. Jacques Jalabert writes: “It is the mutual expression of the 
intelligibles which reconciles somehow relation and inherence. Here 
again it is within the Platonic tradition that the key to the problem 
is to be found.” 

Plotinus, on his side, does not believe that it is impossible on the 
empirical level for one being to act upon another or be the recipient 
of another’s causal influence. Indeed, one of the characteristics of 
the empirical order is the fact that, due to its deficiency in con- 
templation, the capacity of each being to exert efficient causality is 
minimal, while its passivity is immense. We can no more say that 
interaction is a mere appearance on this level than we can say that 
the level itself is unreal. All that is excluded is any sort of efficient 
causality exercised by the empirical upon the intelligible. But is 
not the admission of the transitive causality of one empirical object 
upon another tantamount to introducing—on that level at least, the 
accidental and the contingent—the completely extrinsic predicates 
which Leibniz refuses to admit? It would appear that, in the Plo- 
tinian context, the resistance offered by the matter of this world 
to the seminal reasons emanating from the Nous imposes an irre- 
ducible element of unpredictability upon natures. 

“Lameness is not in the seeds,” Plotinus writes. “Lameness is 
due to impotency in the seminal reasons at birth, or else it is a chance 


* La théorie leibnizienne de la substance (Paris, Presses Univ. de France, 
1947), p. 256. Grua, the editor of Leibniz, had already posed the problem 
of the communication between substances with incisive clarity at the Congrés 
de Grenoble, in Sept. 1954. 
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impurity of the form” (V. 9. 10‘). The various configurations of 
the human nose, Plotinus continues a little further on, are ideal 
differences, but “the attribution of this particular curvature to this 
particular man is due to matter. Some differences of color are due 
to seminal reasons, but others owe their origin to matter, or diver- 
sity of place” (V. 9. 12). At the end of the same treatise, we read, 
in a sort of résumé, that certain composites have no intelligible 
reason, since they are the outcome of chance encounters, and that 
decomposition is due to the impotence of the soul (V. 9. 14). 

The sensible world gives expression, indeed, to the intelligible 
universe, but it does so in the mode of a deforming refraction. The 
loss of being in the passage from the constituent to the constituted 
is so great that certain essential characters can be perverted. The 
mutual interiority of the ideas is translated into the distended con- 
tinuity of space. The immanent “reasons” are encumbered with 
a measure of non-being proportioned to the depth of their plunge 
into the empirical realm, and become their own countertypes by 
their very rationality. The closed structuration of particularized 
forms is the greatest obstacle to their integration. 

The discontinuity between the sensible and the intelligible worlds 
is more marked in the Platonists than in Leibniz.‘ It is this which 
bars for the former any transfer of the laws of the sensible to the 
realm of the intelligible, since the sensible is constituted as such 
precisely by its lack of contact with the intelligible. It is not im- 
possible, therefore, that the theory of empirical attribution turn out 
to be the inversion of the logic of pure intelligence, for the ve- 
ry reason that the empirical object is the phenomenal appear- 
ance of the idea. We should not look for too much in an image 
(II. 9. 4). 

Leibniz did not attribute the same necessity to every predicate. 
If he makes every attribution analytic, this is because, for him, 
analytic has a number of meanings, different from those given to 


’ The English translation is from the author’s French version of the text. 
The Greek text used is that of P. Henry, S.J., and H. Schwyzer, Plotini Opera 
(Paris-Louvain, Desclée de Brouwer, 1951-59) for the first five Enneads 
and that of E. Bréhier, Plotin: Ennéades (Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 2° ed., 1954) for the sixth Ennead. 

‘ This discontinuity excludes neither relation nor immanence. The sensible 
would not be a snare for the reason, if it did not imitate intelligence; nor 
could the body be an evil, if animality were not intimately united to the 
soul. The dualism of the Phaedo implies a profound unity. 
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the term by Aristotle.’ The attribution due to the specific nature 
must be distinguished from the attribution proper to the complete 
individual notion. This second predication is intrinsic and necessary 
only in an infinitely comprehensive sense which integrates in each 
singular law its relations to the entire universe. Consequently, a 
purely extrinsic denomination—which Leibniz excludes in any case— 
would be an attribute without sufficient justification in the integral 
and efficacious idea of the subject. If Peter’s color is not grounded 
in the individual idea of Peter, or if there is no such idea of Peter, 
we would have to say that Peter’s color is a pure accident. This 
does not mean that it would be a phenomenon devoid of cause. 
Rather, it is precisely thus that we designate a perfection which, 
although it flows from the spontaneity of the concrete subject 
(otherwise this quality would be no more than a being juxtaposed 
to the subject), requires for its actualization an exterior influence 
not necessarily given when Peter’s nature is given. An accident 
is thus the product of an essence, which is incapable of interiorizing 
its relations and furnishing the ground of its history, and which, 
in consequence, is handed over in part to téyn, or chance. 

According to Spinoza, the human mind is not the adequate cause 
of its own modifications. The man who makes his empirical nature 
the starting point of his inquiry will be unable to form a clear idea 
of his own affections and incapable of connecting them in an order 
whose evidence the understanding can accept as cogent. “These 
ideas of modifications, insofar as they have reference to the human 
mind alone, are like consequences without premisses, that is (as is 
self-evident), confused ideas.”® 

An inadequate idea is thus pure passivity for Spinoza. The soul 
is subject to the action of the universe. At first, it knows the bodies 
which surround it solely through the modifications which they 
impress on its own body. The soul cannot know its own body, 
and consequently itself, except through the medium of these same 
modifications.? The result is that, however faint its consciousness, 


* According to Leibniz, attributes express in successive form the conse- 
quences of a timeless, self-realizing law which is the monad. As Jalabert 
puts it (op. cil., p. 260): “En méme temps qu’elle domine le devenir, l’unité 
substantielle l’enveloppe; elle en constitue le lien intérieur, et l’existence 
successive est solidarité de tous ses instants, parce qu’elle ne fait que déve- 
lopper ce qui dans l’unité est puissance indivisible.” 

* Ethics, Il, 28, trans. A. Boyle (New York, Everyman’s Library, E. 
P. Dutton and Co. Inc.), p. 61. 

7 Ethics, II, 19-20. 
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the soul, “if it ceased to be passive, would cease to be.”® The reason 
is this, as Roland Caillois wrote recently: 


C’est qu’alors je vis mon corps, je suis mes affections, au lieu de les 
comprendre, autrement dit, mon esprit est passif et aliéné de lui-méme, 
comme enfoui dans ce point de vue particulier qu’est mon corps, rivé 


a sa perspective, aveugle a la totalité qui donnerait sens et vérité a cette 
vue partielle.* 


How are we to break out of this circle? The Ethics (Part II, 
Proposition 34 ff.) shows us what we must do in order to escape. 
We must realize that, if once we disengage a single absolute idea, 
we will have the totality within us. Then, submitting ourselves to 
that rule, we must purify our ideas of their privations and rees- 
tablish the order and notion of truth, according to the directions 
given in De Intellectus Emendatione. To become the adequate 
cause of our affections in this way, to make the conquest of the con- 
sciousness of God, of things, and of ourselves, is to see ourselves, as 
Brunschvicg puts ii, “concentric with God.” From this point on, 
we, as Substance, will rise above the limits of attribution which 
is a mere derivation. 

Plotinus on his part describes the state of the fallen soul in terms 
similar to those used by Spinoza to characterize the state of the 
unenlightened. The Alexandrian could also have written: “And it 
is apparent from these propositions that we are driven about by 
external causes in many manners, and that we, like waves driven about 
by contrary winds, waver and are unconscious of the issue and of 
our fate.”"° The pure soul draws from within (évdofev: III. 1. 91%) 
wise thoughts and beautiful actions. The soul that has lost its way 
is led about like a blind man by cosmic influences and the violence 
of its own desires (III. 1. 8-10). Its fallen condition consists pre- 
cisely in this state of estrangement (dAAo.w6eioa: III. 1. 95) in which 
its very actions become passions (odxéti Zoya ... dAAd xaGrjuara: III. 
1. 9%). It is a sort of spell or enchantment (gicews yonteia: IV. 
4, 44%) under which the only power retained by the soul is that of 
making decisions concerning means or consequences. People call 


® Ethics, V, 42; III, 59, Schol. 

* (Euvres completes de Spinoza (Paris, N. R. F., La Pléiade, 1954), Intro- 
duction, p. 23. 

1” Ethics, III, 59. 
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this “efficiency.” But the state of bondage which it really is goes un- 
recognized (6 gadiog ... dyetas dé ode cide: IV. 4. 45%; cf. IT. 3. 15%). 

Yet this somnambulent state of automatic action is not com- 
pletely involuntary. Our soul cannot identify itself completely with 
its irrational potency which is the plaything of the universe (II. 
9. 2; IV. 8. 8). In other words, our renunciation of judgment and 
of freedom can be made only through our own spontaneity. Our 
course of action may be one of abdication, but it is still free. Slumber 
of the will is still the will to slumber. It would be a mistake to 
look on the higher soul as a simple model of our psycho-somatic life. 
The distinction between these two orders of life is more like the 
distinction between two grades of the same power of objectivation, 
or the distinction between the various levels of a single act which 
dominates, in greater or lesser degree, the particularizing influence 
of a multiplicity. As de Gandillac has well expressed it: 


On sait que, chez Plotin, c’est l’'4me tout entiére proprement indi- 
visible qui tout ensemble par son sommet incorruptible demeure dans 
l’Absolu et pourtant se diversifie en bas dans une pluralité corporelle.™ 


As a result, the initiative which establishes the empirical order 
by placing us under its domination should not be looked for either 
in the empirical order itself or on any level of being homogeneous 
with it. Our fall is not a choice to which a definite time and place 
can be assigned; neither does it belong to the general history of 
humanity nor to the individual adventure of our personal life. It 
is rather the operation which constitutes history itself. That is why 
it is a sin which raises no problem concerning its transmission. 
If there were any need for it to be transmitted, we should have to 
dissociate from each other the beings who committed it, precisely 
to the extent that they had done so. Yet nothing is less capable 
of division than the act of division itself. 


TIME AND DISCURSIVE THOUGHT 


The act which gives birth to time is the act by which a soul, aban- 
doning its search for the necessary being it has within itself, projects 


4 Maurice de Gandillac, La philosophie de Nicholas de Cues (Paris, Aubier 
1941), p. 103, note 29. 
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itself outwards toward new things and new states. The act from 
which time arises is thus very much an ecstasy in the etymological 
sense of the word. (On the other hand, mystical union can be called 
such a going out of oneself only through a concession to the imagina- 
tion.) Time is a process of continual alteration (III. 7. 4) through 
which the simultaneous totality of the Nous is decomposed into 
successive states. (III. 7. 11 and 12).” 

The genesis of time implies the origin of discursive thought. The 
latter is the fragmented word of contemplation in a soul tending 
toward the intelligible by which it has been fecundated. (...étav 
xai odtocg [vods] dolon tiv pryir, Aoyimj movei..: VI. 7. 17%). 
Since the soul’s power generated by pure intellect cannot bear the 
latter’s fullness, it makes that plenitude unfold itself in discursive 
thought, and so become reason. Presence is transformed into re- 
presentation; vision is turned into objects; and constitutive laws 
are changed into abstract notions. 

Despite all this, Plotinus does not identify discursive thought 
and time with the fallen state. There is a discursive thought (IV. 
3. 18) and a motion (IV. 4. 6-9) which are absolutely pure, because 
they are the pure flow of the mind and remain within it. That end- 
less unfolding is complete at every moment." It occasions no anx- 
ious inquiry, and involves no sort of calculation. It is an undivided 
and continuous whole, containing neither prevision nor memory, 
since it moves neither forward nor backward, and endeavors neither 
to anticipate nor to recall. Fallen reason is not just any sort of 
reason; it is that special kind which rather than remain a simple 
logos looks to duration for its wholeness. 

This temporalizing reason is governed by attributive logic. For 
it is a mode of thought which breaks its objects into pieces (weoifmv 
voos: V. 9. 8%). It sets each being in its place apart, solid as an 
atom in its isolation. After this, of course, it must undertake the 
further task of linking these solitary units together once again. 
This is achieved by qualifying them (that is to say, by classifying 
them), and by attributing affections or accidents to them. The 
thinking subject ranks itself among the objects. It looks on itself 


12 On time, see also I. 5. 7; IV. 4. 6-9; VI. 1. 5, 13, 16; VI. 9. 8. 

18 Plotinus observes that a movement which has a beginning and an end 
is incomplete at every point of the process. A perpetual movement, on the 
other hand, does not look to the future for any sort of complement; it is always 
complete and always the same. “Q «ue sempiterna fit perfecta semper erit” 
(IV. 4. 8 in the translation of Marsilio Ficino, Basle, 1580). 
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as an object which enjoys the privilege of knowing other objects, 
by way of supererogation, we might say. Knowledge is something 
added on to being. The subject believes that it can bring its entire 
reality before its gaze; it fails to see, beneath the representation 
of .the object affirmed, the unobjectivizable act of the affirmer. 
The noetic subject is swallowed up by its ontological substrate. 
While he remains in that position, the individual knower can never 
overcome the abstraction in which he has enclosed himself. He 
has chosen to find his uniqueness in exclusion rather than in inclusion; 
but to no avail. No matter what relations he may add to his own 
being, he remains in a state of utter deprivation, overwhelmed by 
the immensity that surrounds him (pég0¢ yevouévn povodttai: IV. 
8. 4%). In a world in which everything is exterior to everything else, 
life cannot be more than a privation, whose paltry compensation 
is a precarious having rather than being. 

This mode of thought is given its form by the necessities of ac- 
tion.* The cycle of praxis (which should not be confused with ef- 
fective action) makes its appearance when contemplation grows 
weak (III. 8. 4). In comparison to contemplation, discursive thought 
is a “weakening, a diminution of pure intellect” (éAAdtworc voi 
IV. 3. 18*). Action and discursive thought are a frustrated intuition 
which has been forced to diffuse itself abroad. The practical in- 
tellect shows no concern over the values which it makes use of. 
In Ficino’s words, it is not “totus in mente positus” (V. 3. 6). Di- 
rected toward outer things, it seeks firm suppcrts and manageable 
tools. The clear knowledge with which it provides itself gives it 
its hold on the universe. 

Thought, thus oriented to the future, will never discover any true 
totality. It wants the future to which it is tending to be different 
in nature from the present, and so be the bearer of a plenitude which 
time cannot sustain. Yet it tends toward its goal in such a way 
that each moment in the tendency proves insufficient and hurries 
us on ‘headlong to the next. The golden age obeys the same law as 
the age of iron. To look for God in a temporal event, or to believe 
that we have grasped Him in an idea, is to fall into a similar “ac- 
cumulative” way of thinking, one which confuses the indefinitely 
other with the infinite. 


4 “Quilibet etiam operationibus extrariis deditus facile recipit impressionem 
accidentariam fascinationis” (Mystica Aegyptiorum... [The Theology of Aris- 
totle], Patricius edition, Ferrara, 1581, VI, 4). 
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Non-DIscuRSIVE THOUGHT IN THE Nous 


On the level of the Plotinian Nous, the situation is completely 
reversed; or, to put it more exactly, everything is restored to its 
proper order. The more each being is a relation to the Absolute 
and to every other being, the more each being is itself, without 
exteriority or accident. At first glance, the resemblance to Leibniz 
is striking. 

“The Nous,” writes Maurice de Gandillac, “is a sort of summit 
where everything participates in everything else, with neither con- 
fusion nor exclusion of the contraposed terms.”* For Plotinus, as 
for Nicholas of Cusa, “each center of reference is a microcosm with- 
out lacunae.”"* Just as each soul has within it the totality of reasons 
or logoi (V. 7. 1), so each idea, and consequently each spirit has 
within it the universality of the pure intelligibles. (ye: 2d¢ xdvta 
év abt@... xal aay ndv xal éxactov xav.)." Universality and singu- 
larity go hand in hand. No matter how narrowly specialized a 
thought may be, it never ceases to be total (IV. 9.5; VI. 7.9). Every 
finite point is an integral participation in the integrality of the 
intelligible.’® 

It is hard to see what place is left for chance in such a conception 
of the universe. “It would be absurd,” Proclus writes, “to allow 
place for accidents among the intelligibles.” (td yao ovuBeBnxévar 
twa Aéyew év éxeivoig Groxov.). And Plotinus observes that, on 
this level, every quality belongs to the very essence of the subject. 
Any addition to the latter, if it were possible, would be deleterious 
to the simplicity of the subject, and so would diminish its perfection. 
“Forsan vero,” as Ficino renders it, “ex adjunctione facta judicanda 
sit indigentior: quippe cum a simplicitate degeneret et ab ipso jam 
ente declinet” (II. 6. 1). 

The single event, as such, is a superfluity for which reason can 
find no place in the totality of the real. There is a moving stream 
of things, distinct from the order of ideas, only because reason, 


1% La philosophie de Nicolas de Cues, p. 124. 

% Op. cit., p. 127. 

1” “Quilibet in se habet omnia... Omne illic est omne. Illic quodlibet 
est universum” (V. 8. 4 in the translation of Ficino). 

18 Maurice de Gandillac, op. cit., p. 127. 

1%” In Parmenidem III (ed. Cousin, Paris, 1823, V, 53; ed. Cousin, 1864, 
col. 824). 
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compelled, as it is, to proceed by grasping reality through a number 
of complementary aspects, is radically inadequate when faced with 
the mutual circumincession of the intelligibles. The irreducible 
diffraction of fact and truth, on the level of discursive thought, 
reveals the extent of the congenital deficiency of the logismos with 
respect to the Nous. Reason is incapable of defining each entity 
in function of its totality and of the totality of the real. Neither 
can it grasp the concrete idea which makes each individual a simple 
and singularized interiorization of the universal order. Reason 
equips itself with rules, categories, cadres of classification, but their 
range of vision is always restricted and incomplete. It uses general 
ideas. It does not employ singular relations, except in mathematics 
and the arts in which exteriority is assimilated and transposed by 
creative syntheses. In other areas, the split between experience 
and law reveals the limited scope of our span of vision and the 
abstractness of the exclusive points of view we adopt towards it. 

René Le Senne gives expression to the same truth in the per- 
spective of his own thought, when he writes: 


A limage de Dieu et a la distinction prés, nous tenons chacun I’univers 
sous notre regard. Mais comme notre conscience claire n’illumine qu’une 
minime partie de ce que contient la conscience totale, il en suit que toute 
tendance qui nous sollicite dans un sens nous distrait de beaucoup d’autres. 
L’accident en résultera aussi longtemps que nous ne saurons satisfaire 
toutes nos tendances par un acte polytélique, c’est-a-dire toujours.” 


* Maurice Blondel describes this mode of intelligibility as follows: “Le 
singulier est le retentissement, en un étre original, de l’ordre total, comme 
Vuniversel est présent 4 chaque point réel qui contribue 4 l’harmonie de 
Vensemble. Ils s’accordent donc et s’embrassent dans le concret, le concret 
qui, comme le mot méme l’indique, signifie 4 la fois une unité expressive et 
distincte et une multiplicité effective et synthétique” (Jtinéraire philoso- 
phique .{Paris, Spes, 1928], p. 79). 

In the work of Father Francois Houang, Le néo-hégélianisme en Angleterre, 
la philosophie de Bernard Bosanquet: (Paris, Vrin, 1954), a logic of the con- 
crete universal and a theory of inclusive individuality can be found which 
draw their inspiration, to a large extent, from aesthetics: “The mind is always 
a world, Bosanquet writes, and its objects are always fragments. The nature 
of being a world is the condition of existence by one’s self” (p. 77). 

*1 Le Devoir (Paris, Alcan, 1930), p. 47. ‘Le Senne writes further on in the 
same work: “Il n’y a rien d’objectivement indépendant du moi que ce que 
le moi décide provisoirement de rejeter hors de son analyse et de subir comme 
un donné” (p. 339). 
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Accidental predicates are the characteristic mark of a form of 
knowledge which is incapable of proceeding from the whole to the 
parts, and from the center to the periphery. Plotinus praises nature, 
because, working by simple, global insight, she goes to the heart of 
the solution instantly (III. 8. 2; V. 8. 7). From its origin, the seminal 
reason is an unbroken whole (éy xai ovundnowtixdy to aitiov: VI. 
7. 3%). No addition need be made to it; it needs only to diversify 
its fullness. This is because it is under no necessity to form separate 
conceptions of end, model, and means. This aspect of Plotinianism, 
by its avoidance of both mechanism and finality, held a particular 
fascination for Bergson, for whom simplicity meant truth and power.” 
The philosopher of creative duration wanted to lead us back from 
complication to its unitive genesis, as Proclus brought us back to 
the “indivisible causes of divisible things.”* 

What meaning would such a movement of thought give to the 
distinction between essence and existence? On the one hand, ex- 
istence would express the inadequation of the essential determination 
in relation to its act. (évéoyea ... xal td éx’ abth dovcbév: VI. 7. 
18"). Act, on the other hand, is frequently looked on as something 
external, superimposed on a determination, indifferent in itself and 
burdening it with a complexus of extrinsic relations. In that case, 
existence would be more than an accident; it would be the source 
of every accident. This division of logical and actual being entails 
a whole series of disjunctions. 

Thus on the empirical level every act of initiative manifests itself 
as the choice of one possible among many others. Practical reason 
(which is not intelligence in its purity) makes a spontaneous dis- 
junction between the determination of essences, which it attributes 
to the understanding as subject to the law of necessity, and the 
realization of existences, which it refers to the will as under the reign 
of contingency. The man of action goes about his work in a universe 
already filled with meaning, and governed by a constellation of 
pre-established values. His action proceeds from an ego constituted 
prior to its act, under the regime of faculties distinct from their 
substance and from each other. Its experience of its own successive 
nature leads reason to believe that each of its moments adds some- 


* Cf. Mme Mossé-Bastide’s communication to the Congress of Grenoble, 
“Bergson et la notion plotinienne de logos spermatikos,” in La vie, la pensée 
(Paris, Presses Univ. de France, 1944), and her book, Bergson et Plotin (Paris 
Presses Univ. de France, 1959). 

% In Parmenid. IV, Cousin, V, 233; Cousin, 1864, col. 963. 
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thing to being and to itself. But the elevation of these mental cate- 
gories into absolutes is the special mark of Empiricism. It will be 
this mentality which will locate the metaphysical structure of being 
in the distinction between possible and produced being, and see in 
that distinction testimony to the truth of its conception of creation 
as the work of an artisan. The distinction between the intellect and 
the will will be extended to God. A power of choice which is frus- 
trated liberty will be attributed to Him, while a spontaneity which 
would call into being the intelligibility of the norm and the reality 
of the work through one and the same act will be excluded. That 
the technician (d6nuovgydc) could coincide with the inventor (gutove- 
yéc) is not suspected;* nor that the ego could arise in some way 
through its own initiative. In place of the concrete and indissociable 
intelligibility of the “substantial reasons,” preference will be given 
to the abstract and “later born” notions of which Proclus speaks: 


Anteriorly to the accidental notions (xo6 trav sotegoyerdy), there 
necessarily exist substantial reasons (tod¢ otoiwderg Adyovs), con- 
stantly active in the divine souls and in the souls of the orders above us 
from which they are ceaselessly projected, whereas in us they are some- 
times hidden and again sometimes active... when, united to the gods, 
we direct the whole world together with them.* 


We can now make a summary review of the two levels of thought 
which we have encountered. Ordinary human thought proceeds 
by addition, joining together points of view which are partial and 
exterior to each other. It endeavors to fill out and to correct an 
ill-adapted rationality by complementing its knowledge through 
constant recourse to experience. 

But there is quite another regime of thought whose main outlines 
we have seen emerge. It overcomes the opposition between the 
universal and the singular, the logical and the historical orders, 
by installing itself at once at the creative center whence the pro- 


* Only a virtual distinction is held, to be sure, but one which would allow 
the human condition of election and technique to be applied to God and also 
permit the law of attribution, which Plotinus had excluded from the One, 
to be attributed to the Absolute. Cf. Etienne Gilson, La liberté chez Descartes 
et la théologie (Paris, Alcan, 1913). 

* Cf. Republic, X, 596 b-597 e. 

* In Parmenid. IV, Cousin, V, 144; Cousin, 1864, col. 894. English trans- 
lation made from the author’s French version. 
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blem springs. It considers each center of activity as an original 
relation to the whole, as an infinity concentrated in a single point. 
Experience here no longer plays the role of nurse who supplies 
the mind with its nourishment; it becomes rather a guide who makes 
possible the unfolding of a fotum simul, indivisibly present through- 
out the whole movement of discursive thought. Instead of defining 
a phenomenon through indeterminate generalities, this mode of 
thought endeavors to preserve its wholeness in an idea which is 
sufficiently intensive to embrace its whole extension and to justify 
its apparently least coherent singularities. Such thought proceeds 
by involution. For us, this type of intelligibility can only be a 
regulative ideal, since, according to Plotinus, pure intellect is within 
us aS an exigency rather than as a possession already given to us. 
“Pars enim et hic [intellectus] est nostrum, ad ipsumque ascen- 
dimus” (I. 1. 13).” 

There is a degree of subjectivity corresponding to each mental 
structure. The empirical subject corresponds to the level of reason. 
It is two-fold. In the measure in which it is rational, it is expressed 
by a common notion, a genus and a species. Insofar as it is concrete 
and singular, it is expressed by a description. On the discursive 
level, it oscillates between the incommunicable wealth of lived 
experience and the impoverished clarity of the abstract, since it is 
unable to surmount that double vision. 

At the level of pure intelligence, on the other hand, the noetic 
subject integrates the opposing terms by means of a concrete norm 
of synthesis, which is the equivalent of a self-determining act within 
the plenitude of spirit. The question here is to determine how each 
spirit can be joined to every other spirit and form with them all 
a rigorous harmony, without ceasing to be actively constitutive in 
its own right. But this difficulty arises only when we assign a tem- 
poral or ontological priority to one or other of the subjects, thereby 
predetermining the ones which come after it. We must remember 
that the totality is within each individual. Each totality singu- 
larizes itself in relation to every other one. In doing so, none of 
them suffers any constraint by reason of the atemporal concentration 
of the spiritual community. Since they discover one another simul- 
taneously, the noetic centers of activity determine each other corre- 
latively by reciprocal causality. I am what I make myself to be, 
through the help and opposition of other subjects, just as they make 
themselves to be what they are, through my help and opposition. 


7 Ficino’s translation. 
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Weare all active and synergetic. There is but one universal act, which 
is the exigency for the whole in the affirmation of the part as such. 

If the essence of each individual has its origin in a spontaneity 
which is, in some way, the coinciding of our personal center with 
the universal center (VI. 9. 10"; VI. 5. 5),% the noetic subject must 
be grounded in a mystical subject. The expression can mislead us 
here, since within the indetermination of the mystical we can speak 
of neither subject nor object. Absolute simplicity brings an end 
to all differences, not by annulling them, but through a higher 
coincidence of opposites which Nicholas of Cusa calls complicatio. 
This transcendent “Limit” cannot be reached without a radical 
break with what is beneath it, for it is the whole only because it is 
the naught of signification. The form of attribution, be it extrinsic 
or intrinsic, has been transcended. Neither having nor being exists 
any more. We must speak of a negative psychology here, just as we 
admit a negative theology, because the mystery of the ego is finally, 
at its very roots, enveloped in the secret of the One. The logic of 
attribution changes its meaning entirely, once I look for its veritable 
subject neither in an idea in which other ideas are contained, nor 
in a substrate, but rather in a self-affirming activity which is identi- 
fied with none of its realizations. 

The theory of intrinsic attribution, as it is found in Plotinus 
on the level of the Nous, and the Nous alone, coincides, as it does 
in Leibniz, with a logic of relation. In truth, however, both of 
these logical schemas are transcended in the Alexandrian intelligible 
world, since every form of logic retains, to some extent, a connection 
with discourse, and in that world discursive thought has been trans- 
cended. We find an illustration of this in the immanence of the 
species in the genera (V. 9. 6; VI. 2. 20) and of the particular souls 
in the universal soul (IV. 8. 3; VI. 4.4). This relation is supra- 
rational. 

For Plotinus, the intelligible world is a mediation between mys- 
tical simplicity and the extraposition of the fallen state. It repre- 
sents the “one-which-is” of the Parmenides, i.e., the one-many 
which stands between the absolute One and multiplicity itself (V. 
1. 8). Thanks to this mediation, the total order which has been 
dispersed by history is here recapitulated in each of its subjects, 
and there is not a single instant of duration itself which does not 
give testimony to the purified soul of a superabundant presence. 


% See my study on this point, “La genése du plotinisme,” Revue philoso- 
phique de Louvain, LIII (1955), 469-481. 
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Linguistic Analysis and 


Language about God 


M. J. Charlesworth 


HE MOST notable event within the philosophical movement of 

Linguistic Analysis over the last five years or so has been 
the debate over the status of religious language, that is to say, the 
language (or, in traditional terms, the whole connected set of con- 
cepts) we use to talk about God and His attributes and our relations 
with Him, (whether upon the level of “natural theology,” as the 
Scholastics call it, or upon the level of theology proper), and the 
language in which we express our religious attitudes fowards God, 
for example, attitudes of dependence upon God and worship and 
love of Him, or, again, what Professor Braithwaite has called the 
“agapeistic” attitude. 

The Analysts’ discussion of the meaning, if any, of religious lan- 
guage is of importance, of course, because of the intrinsic interest 
of the whole question, and, moreover, one can be grateful for the 
fact that philosophico-theological argument, after being considered 
“bad form” in English philosophical circles for a long time (“In our 
half century,” Professor Ryle has said, “philosophy and theology 
have not been on speaking terms”), has now become more or less 
respectable at Oxford and Cambridge. But the real importance 
of the debate over religious language is that it has brought out 
into the open certain inadequacies, or at least certain tensions, in 
the philosophy of Linguistic Analysis. Put in another way, one 
might say that the attempt to deal with religious language exacer- 
bates certain contrary tendencies, which have never been fully worked 
out or resolved, in the linguistic movement. 
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RELATION TO POSITIVISM 


‘For instance, though the founding fathers of the movement, 
G. E. Moore, Russell and Wittgenstein, had always repudiated any 
attempt to reduce Analysis (as they variously understood it) to 
Logical Positivism of the kind flagrantly exemplified in A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic, there has, nevertheless, always been a 
tendency within the linguistic movement to fall back on a kind of 
mitigated Logical Positivism. This tendency towards positivism 
or “verificationism” (a statement only has meaning if it is verifiable, 
where “verifiable” means “empirically verifiable”) is, so to speak, 
the “old Adam” of Analysis, or a kind of congenital temptation 
for it. Thus, as we shall see, faced with the problem of accomodating 
religious language, many of the Analysts fall back, defensively, upon 
a kind of disguised verificationism which enables them to dismiss 
religious utterances as logically meaningless.1 Thus, by illicitly ex- 
ploiting the logical truism that, for an assertion to be meaningful, 
one must know what would count against its being true, religious 
statements such as “God is good,” against the truth of which the 
believer will not allow anything to count, are made to appear mean- 
ingless, at least if they are taken to be factual assertions. In other 
words, religious statements appear to be rejected on purely logical 
grounds so that their rejection does not involve one in any meta- 
physical commitment, whether that of positivism or empiricism or 
materialism or any other. 

However, as we shall see, this logical truism, as we have called 
it, will work to exclude religious statements as meaningless only 
if an arbitrary metaphysical assumption is introduced surreptitiously. 
Thus, it is only if we understand the truism as signifying that an 
assertion is meaningful only if we know what would count against 
its truth in the way in which we know what would count against the 
truth of an empirical assertion, that it ceases to be a truism and 
becomes effective against statements other than pure tautologies. 
But, interpreted in this way, it is in fact identical with the veri- 
fication principle of the Logical Positivists, and its use to reject 


1 See, for example, the essays of A. Flew in New Essays in Philosophica 
Theology, ed. A. Flew and A. MacIntyre (London: S.C.M. Press, 1955), and 
R. W. Hepburn, Christianity and Paradoz: Critical Studies in. 20th Century 
Theology (London: Watts, 1958). 
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religious statements as meaningless involves one in precisely the 
same kind of unjustified and unjustifiable metaphysical commit- 
ment as Logical Positivism.? 


INFLUENCE OF WITTGENSTEIN 


As against this verificationist or positivist strand in linguistic 
analysis there is another and quite different tendency which stems 
from Wittgenstein’s later thinking. Here “verifiability” is given, as 
it were, an analogical signification and emphasis is placed upon the 
irreducibility of the “logic” of different types of language and the 
diversity of linguistic “uses” (e.g., as in assertions, exclamations, 
questions, commands, etc.), each of them meaningful in its own 
irreducible way.’ In the Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein 
insists that there is no a priori criterion of meaningfulness but 
that this is to be decided in each case by examining the use any 
particular statement is put to. And he goes on to say that lin- 
guistic use cannot be examined apart from the “language games” 
in which particular expressions or statements function as elements; 
and these language-games, in turn, are bound up with what he calls 
“forms of life.” The fact that people do use words successfully in 
actual everyday life is a presumption that those words are used 
meaningfully. 

This doctrine of logico-linguistic pluralism has been exploited by 
recent Oxford philosophers particularly in connexion with moral 
statements. Thus, for example, P. Nowell-Smith and S. Toulmin 
have argued that the words used in moral commending, advising, 


* See J. A. Passmore, “Christianity and Positivism,” Australasian Journal- 
of Philosophy, XX XV (1957), 125-36: “ ‘Logical Positivism is dead,’ so they 
say. Rightly, too, in the sense that few would now wish to subscribe them- 
selves ‘logical positivists.’ Yet the deadness of logical positivism is more 
like the deadness of a dead metaphor than it is like the deadness of phlogiston 
theory: if it no longer lives, this is because a weakened version of the main 
positivist thesis—in some such form as ‘an empirical proposition is meaning- 
less unless it can in principle be falsified’—has come quietly to be taken for 
granted” (p. 125). 

* Cf. G. E. Moore, “Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33,” Mind, LXIII 
(1954), 14: “Wittgenstein did say, ‘You can determine the meaning of a 
proposition by asking how it is verified,’ but he made it clear that ‘ “verifica- 
tion” means different things.’” 

* Oxford: Blackwell, 1953, pp. 12 ff. 
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commanding, exhorting, etc., have a different function or use from 
those expressions we employ to refer to things or to describe things.® 
Moral language is not used to describe but to prescribe, and it is a 
naive logical confusion (based on what Nowell-Smith calls the “des- 
scriptive fallacy,” that is, the fallacy of assuming that all words are 
used to refer or to describe) to try to interpret moral language as 
being some odd kind of descriptive language, as people do when 
they speak of “goodness” being a property or an attribute of certain 
things. 

This emphasis upon the analogical character of meaningfulness, 
as against the univocal definition given to it by the positivists, has, 
no doubt, much to be said for it. But one may question whether 
this doctrine does not also have its difficulties. Thus, if the ultimate 
criterion of meaningfulness is whether or not a given statement 
functions successfully within a “form of life,” then this seems to 
allow meaningfulness to any and every kind of discourse which 
can claim some users. For example, with regard to religious language, 
the fact that large numbers of people engage in talk about God and 
express certain attitudes towards God would apparently mean that 
religious language was meaningful ipso facto. But, equally, we 
would have to say that the fact that large numbers of people, atheists 
and agnostics, engage in non-theistic talk would apparently mean 
that non-theistic language was meaningful. 

Again, as applied to religious language, the doctrine of linguistic 
autonomy is double-edged. Thus, on the one hand, it allows mean- 
ingfulness to religious utterances, but on the other hand, this is 
at the cost of renouncing the claim that religious utterances make 


5 P. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London: Penguin, 1954); S. Toulmin, An Exza- 
mination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge Univ.: 1953). 

* I had finished writing the present article when Professor Norman Mal- 
colm’s extremely interesting article, “Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” ap- 
peared (Philosophical Review, LXIX [1960], 41-62). Malcolm says: “In the 
Ninetieth Psalm it is said: ‘Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God.’ Here is expressed the idea of the necessary exis- 
tence and eternity of God, an idea that is essential to the Jewish and Christian 
religions. In those complex systems of thought, those ‘language-games,’ 
God has the status of a necessary being. Who can doubt that? Here we must 
say with Wittgenstein, ‘This language-game is played!’ I believe we may 
rightly take the existence of those religious systems of thought in which God 
figures as a necessary being to be a disproof of the dogma, affirmed by Hume 
and others, that no existential proposition can be necessary” (pp. 55-56). 
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any assertions about “what there is” or have any kind of descrip- 
tive function. And this, as we shall see, leads to the paradoxical 
conclusion that a person might deny that God existed and that the 
historical facts about Christ were true, and yet the same person 
might still be said to be a believer and a Christian and to be using 
religious language meaningfully. This, one may think, is almost 
a reductio ad absurdum of the Wittgensteinian doctrine that every 
type of expression has its own irreducible use or function. No doubt 
religious language is not used to describe or to make assertions in 
the same way as scientific language, say; but that does not mean 
that it has no descriptive or assertoric function of any kind at all. 

The problem of making sense of religious language, then, presents 
the movement of Analysis with something of a dilemma. On the 
one hand, if religious statements are rejected a priori as meaningless 
then this seems to involve Analysis in surreptitious verificationism 
or positivism, with the consequent abandonment of metaphysical 
neutrality. On the other hand, if religious statements are admitted 
as being meaningful, then this would seem to imply that any form 
of discourse which can claim some users is ipso facto meaningful, 
a conclusion which makes the philosophical value of Analysis seem 
very trivial indeed. 

It may be that, just as the difficulty of accomodating moral 
language forced the Analysts to abandon verificationism, at least 
of the crude Ayerian kind, so the attempt to accomodate religious 
language will perhaps lead to an even more radical change in the 
whole direction of the linguistic movement. But one suspects that 
such a transformation would have to be so radical that it would 
prove fatal. 

I propose now to give an account of the Analysts’ discussion 
of this whole question of religious language. My account will be 
largely expository and I shall only indicate lines of criticism which 
might be made of various points. 


FounDING FATHERS: WITTGENSTEIN, Wispom, AYER 


It may be of interest to begin by summarising briefly the views 
of the founding fathers of Analysis upon the whole question of 
religious language. As I remarked before, it is only recently that 
the question has been treated ex professo and neither Moore nor 
Wittgenstein have detailed and systematic views upon it. In the 
only passage where Moore considers the existence of God he is quite 
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obviously embarrassed by the question and leaves it open whether 
or not belief in God is an article of “common sense.”’ 

Wittgenstein is a little more explicit on the question and says 
in the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus that “God does not reveal 
himself in the world,” and, indeed, if one followed out the logic 
of his position in the Tractatus, it is difficult to see how the notion 
of God, a being existing outside “the limits of the world,” could 
be other than nonsensical.’ 

However, Wittgenstein’s attitude to religious belief was a very 
curious one and it is reported of him that he claimed that the merit 
of his philosophy was that it did not interfere with what one be- 
lieved in religion.® 

Again, as his intimate friends have told us, Wittgenstein was, 
in a strange way, a very “religious” person; he said prayers, for 
example, and respected the moral views of Christianity.” 

Perhaps the first explicit attempt to deal with religious belief 
within the perspectives of Analysis is the now celebrated article, 
“Gods,” written in 1944 by John Wisdom." Wisdom’s aiticle is 
hardly more than a quick sketch of a possible position on the natter, 
but it does contain in germ a number of points which were io be 
exploited, not always very intelligently, by certain of the later 
Analysts. Wisdom begins by remarking that the existence of God 
is no longer thought to be “an experimental issue”; in other words, 
whether God exists or not cannot be decided by referring to any 
facts about the world. Thus, the difference between thinking that 
the world is an orderly cosmos governed by God, and that it is not, 
is not a difference over the facts. Is it then, asks Wisdom, solely 
a difference of words or of attitudes, with the consequence that 
there can be no question of one being right and the other wrong? 
This, he says, is implausible, for 


...the disputants speak as if they are concerned with a matter of scien- 
tific fact, or of transsensual, trans-scientific and metaphysical fact, but 


7 See, Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London: Allen & Unwin, 1953), 
p. 17: “On the whole, I think it is fairest to say that Common Sense has 
no view on the question whether we do know that there is a God or not.” 

* Tractatus..., 6.432. 

* G. E. M. Anscombe, “What Wittgenstein Really Said,” The Tablet, 
London, CCI (1954), April 17. 

1%” See N. A. Malcolm, Ludwig Wittgenstein, A Memoir (Oxford, 1959); 
and G. E. M. Anscombe, “What Wittgenstein Really Said.” 

" Reprinted in Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis (Oxford, 1953), pp. 149-168. 
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still of fact and still a matter about which reasons for and against may 
be offered, although no scientific reasons in the sense of field surveys 
or fossils or experiments on delinquents are to the point.” 


Wisdom then invites us to consider the sort of dispute which occurs 
over the aesthetic value of a work of art. Whether or not a certain 
painting is beautiful or not is not decidable by appeal to any facts 
about the painting. What is in dispute here is a difference in the 
way in which the painting is “seen”; one sees it “in a different light” 
from the other. Moreover, the other can be brought to see it in the 
same light. “To settle a dispute as to whether a piece of music is 
good or better than another we listen again, with a picture we look 
again. Someone perhaps points to emphasize certain features and 
we see it in a different light.”"* To say, then, that this kind of dis- 
pute is not over any facts is not to say that one is not right and 
the other wrong. Similarly, “if we say... that when a difference 
as to the existence of a God is not one as to future happenings, then 
it is not experimental and therefore not as to the facts, we must 
not assume that there is no right and wrong about it.” 

To say that God exists is, then, to take up a certain attitude to 
the world and to life; but it is not a “mere attitude,” for we may ask 
whether or not it is appropriate. Wisdom suggests that, in fact, 
it is an inappropriate attitude, for vaguely Freudian reasons. At 
the same time, the proposition “God exists” is not completely with- 
out point, for “it evinces some recognition of patterns in time easily 
missed”; it implies, for instance, that the world is not a pure chaos.'® 

It is interesting to compare Wisdom’s views here with those of 
A. J. Ayer in Language, Truth and Logic, first published in 1939. 
For Ayer the existence of God and, indeed, all religious propositions 
are condemned a priori to be nonsensical by appeal to the verification 
principle. All meaningful propositions are either linguistic rules or 
empirical statements; but religious propositions are neither; there- 
fore religious propositions are strictly meaningless: Q. E. D."* As 
we shall see in a moment, these two contrasting views prefigure the 
difference in position of the later Analysts; Professor Flew, for 
instance, puts forward a sophisticated version of Ayer’s argument, 


™ Ibid., p. 156. 
1% Ibid., p. 158. 
™ Jbid., p. 159. 
% Ibid., p. 154. 
%* See Language, Truth and Logic, p. 48. 
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and Mr. R. M. Hare, on the other hand, might be said to occupy 
a refined and qualified Wisdomian position. The other Analysts, 
one might say, occupy a position somewhere between these two 
extremes. 


RECENT TRENDS 


We may now turn to examine the views of the more recent Ana- 
lysts. I intend to concentrate chiefly upon the positions of the 
various authors represented in the collection New Essays in Phi- 
losophical Theology,” though I shall also refer to other books and 
articles which bear upon these positions. Approximately half the 
philosophers represented in the collection just mentioned are Chris- 
tians (mainly Anglicans) and half are non-believers, devout and 
otherwise, but all of them, as the editors explain, have in common 
“a familiarity with and a great indebtedness to the recent revolution 
in philosophy,” that is to say, Linguistic Analysis. Indeed, one 
gets the impression that the believers are more concerned than 
the others to declare their devotion to Analysis so as not to be con- 
sidered behind the philosophical times. 

Apart from this, the most striking thing about all the authors in 
this volume (with the possible exception of G. E. Hughes and A. 
C. A. Rainer) is their abandonment of the traditional positions of 
natural theology. Thus, both believers and non-believers agree 
that any kind of rational philosophical proof or demonstration of 
the existence of God is impossible. For the believers, of course, this 
does not mean that religious faith in God is impossible. As Pro- 
fessor J. J. Smart puts it: “It is possible to hold that the question 
‘Does God exist?’ is not a proper question without necessarily 
holding also that religion and theology are nonsensical.”"* ‘This, of 
course, fits in with the most widely current Protestant view of 
religious faith and, as the example of Kant shows, is at least a phi- 
losophically tenable position; we shall see how valid it is later.’ 


“ Ed. A. lew and A. MacIntyre (London: S.C.M. Press, 1955). 

* New Essays..., p. 41. Professor Smart has now changed his position 
about this. See, Aus/ralasian Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (1958), 56-58. 

#* It is interesting to notice the coincidence of Analysis and neo-Barthianism 
on many points in connexion with religious discourse. The Analyst’s rejection 
of natural theology fits in, for instance, with the neo-Barthian’s desire to do 
away with any possible rivals to faith; and, again, as we shall see, the Ana- 
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At any rate let us examine in a little detail a fairly typical treat- 
ment by an Analyst of the traditional proofs of the existence of God. 
Though certain of the antagonists of natural theology in New Essays 
fall back on frankly positivistic arguments, and others play varia- 
tions upon the classical Kantian objections," the main attack by 
the Analysts on the proofs is based, so it is claimed at any rate, 
on purely neutral logical grounds. Whereas the objections of the 
older anti-theist philosophers were based upon a philosophical po- 
sition (materialism, empiricism, etc.), which itself had to be proved 
before the objections against the existence of God could be valid, 
the anti-theist objections of the Analysts, so they claim, do not 
involve them in taking up any philosophical position. For they 
claim that, by analysis of the notion of God, one can show that 
that notion is a senseless one. We do not prove that God does not 


lyst’s denial that religious utterances are factual assertions also fits in with 
the neo-Barthian view that faith is not a descriptive knowing about God but 
a strictly inexpressible “encounter” with God. For the neo-Barthian, belief 
in God excludes beliefs about God, though why we should be compelled to 
choose between these two is never made clear. A good example of the neo- 
Barthian-cum-Analyst point of view is contained in T. H. McPherson’s ar- 
ticle, “Religion as the Inexpressible,” in New Essays..., p. 137: “A branding 
of religious assertiofis as ‘nonsense’ need not be anti-religious. It can be 
interpreted as an attack on those who in the name of religion are perverting 
religion. It can be interpreted as a return to the truth about religion.” Also 
p. 140: “Perhaps positivistic philosophy has done a service to religion. By 
showing, in their own way, the absurdity of what theologians try to utter, 
posilivists have helped to suggest that religion belongs to the sphere of the 
unutterable. And this may be true. And it is what Otto, in his way, wanted 
to point out. Positivists may be the enemies of theology but the friends of 
relicion.” See also A. N. Prior, “Can Religion be Discussed ?—A Discussion 
between Barthian Protestant, Modernist Protestant. Catholic Logician and 
Psycho-analyst,” in New Essays, pp. 1-11. 

* See, for example, “Can God’s Existence Be Disproved?” J. N. Findlay, 
pp. 47-55. 

1 See, for example, Difficulties in Christian Belief, by A. MacIntyre 
(London: S.C.M. Press, 1959), p. 112: “We are only entitled to assert causal 
relationships and to draw causal inferences where we are dealing wholly 
with the world of observable events. We cannot use them to pass from the 
world of the observable to that of the unobservable.” Generally it is true to 


say that English philosophers have never cot over Kant’s criticisms of the 
traditional arguments for the existence of God. They are usually taken to be 
axiomatically true and as requiring no justification at all. See below con- 
cerning the Kantian dogma that necessity can only be a property of propo- 
sitions and not of things. 
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exist, but we rather show that it makes no sense to say either that 
God exists or does not exist.” 


SMART: “NECESSARY EXISTENT” AS MEANINGLESS 


Professor J. J. Smart has put this new case against the traditional 
natural theology very clearly, and we may summarise his argument 
as follows. The conclusion of the proof of the existence of God based 
upon contingency is, as Smart says, that a “necessary existent” 
must be postulated to exist in order to explain why the things in 
the world actually exist rather than not exist. God, then, is defined 
as a necessary existent, that is to say, as a being or entity which 
cannot possibly not exist. Now Smart claims that, when we analyse 
exactly what is meant by “necessary existent,” we see that it turns 
out to be a senseless notion, not false, but senseless or meaningless 
in the same way in which the notion of a square-circle is senseless. 
For, first, it is not things or beings or entities which are necessary 
or contingent, but propositions.* 

Now this means that we may translate “God is a necessary exis- 
tent” into “The proposition ‘God exists’ is logically necessary.” 
And then this must mean, in turn, that it would be logically con- 
tradictory to say that God does not exist; for if a proposition is 


* Cf. R. F. Holland, “Modern Philosophers Consider Religion: A Reply,” 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy XXXVI (1958), 209. Outside of a reli- 
gious context, “God’s existence could not without confusion be denied any 
more than it could be asserted. So far then from its being philosophically 
important that God should not exist, the denial that he existed, uttered as 
a piece of philosophy, could have no significance....” 

* Cf. Kant, Critigue of Pure Reason, B 620 ff. This restriction of necessity 
to the logico-linguistic order is a fundamental dogma of the Analysts. See 
L. Williams, “God and Logical Analysis,” in The Downside Review (Summer, 
1956), p. 192: “The necessity which has interested philosophers since pre- 
Socratic times and was classically determined by Aristotle —the necessity, 
that is, which is observable in mathematical reasoning par excellence—has 
been shown to be largely the result merely of the conventions upon which 
language is built. The ‘necessary truth’ of such statements as ‘The whole 
is greater than the part’ is not a reflection of an unalterable and therefore 
especially awe-inspiring feature of the objective world: it is simply a conse- 
quence of what we mean by ‘whole’ and ‘part.’ To say that such statements 
are ‘necessarily true’ is to say that we do in fact use their component words 
in this way. This now familiar doctrine is perhaps the central doctrine of 
the new philosophy this book (New Essays...) represents.” 
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logically necessary then its denial is logically contradictory. Now 
it is not logically contradictory to say that God does not exist, for 
all existential propositions are always contingent, i.e., it is never 
true that it is logically contradictory to deny the existence of any- 
thing, since whatever can be conceived of as existing can equally 
well be conceived of as not existing.™ 

“Logically necessary being,’” Professor Smart concludes, “is a 
self-contradictory expression like ‘round square....’ We reject the 
cosmological argument, then, because it rests on a thorough ab- 
surdity.”*5 

As we remarked before, this rejection of the proof from contin- 
gency claims to be the result of a purely neutral logical analysis, not 
itself presupposing any kind of metaphysical position. But when 
Smart’s argument is examined closely it is not difficult to see that 
a number of disguised metaphysical assumptions have been smuggled 
into it. There is, first, the a priori definition of necessity in linguistic 
terms so that it becomes absurd, by definition, to speak of a ne- 
cessary existent. This definition is laid down as though it were 
unquestionable, but, in fact, to claim that there is no other kind 
of necessity save linguistic necessity leads to the most flagrant kind 
of paradox, for, in order to assert that all necessity is reducible to 
linguistic necessity, we have to presuppose a non-linguistic type 
of necessity.” 

Second, we may agree with Smart that ordinarily we can never 
conjoin “necessary” and “existent.” Indeed, in a sense, this is the 
point of departure of the argument from contingency, namely, that 
it would be absurd to say that any of the existents in the world 
were “necessary existents.” With respect to the world of ordinary 


* That all existential propositions are contingent propositions is another 
dogma derived from Kant. Cf. A. MacIntyre, Difficulties..., p. 55: “All 
factual statements are contingent and this includes all statements which 
assert that something exists. All statements, the denial of which produces 
a contradiction, are necessary.... On this distinction the ontological argu- 
ment founders.... It seeks to make ‘God exists’ at once necessary and con- 
tingent.” See also I. M. Crombie, in New Essays..., p. 114: “All existential 
statements are contingent; i.e., it is never true that we can involve ourselves 
in a breach of the laws of logic by merely denying of something that it exists. 
We cannot therefore in this sense contrast the contingent existence of the 
world with the necessary existence of God.” 

% New Essays..., p. 39. 

* See the critique of Ayer on this point in my Philosophy and Linguistic 
Analysis (Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ., 1959), pp. 134-35. 
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experience “necessary” and “existent” can never be vonjoined: in- 
deed, the whole point of the argument from contingency is precisely 
to prove that there is only one case where they can be conjoined, 
one case where it is not logically absurd to speak of a “necessary 
existent.” 

But Professor Smart’s argument goes deeper than this, for he 
claims implicitly that not only is this the way in which “necessary” 
and “existent” are used ordinarily, but that this is the only way 
in which they could possibly or conceivably be used. In other words, 
they are necessarily used in this way, so that it would be logically 
contradictory to use them in any other way. But now surely we 
are entitled to ask on what grounds Smart maintains that the no- 
tions of “necessary” and “existent” are necessarily such that it 
would be logically contradictory to combine them and speak of a 
“necessary existent”? Can we really claim that, when we analyse 
what is meant b, “necessary” and what is meant by “existent,” 
we see straight off that they are logically incompatible and ne- 
cessarily cannot be conjoined (as we do, for example, with the no- 
tions of “square” and “circle”)? In fact, this would only be obvious 
if it could be proved that “existent” can be used only of those things 
which can always be logically conceived not to exist. For Smart 
is simply assuming that the kinds of things which the things in the 
world are, are the only kind of existents and necessarily the only 
kind of existents, and this cannot simply be assumed but must be 
proved. For the whole debate between the theist and the anti- 
theist is just over this point, viz., whether the kind of things which 
the things in the world are, are the only kind of things and ne- 
cessarily the only kind of things. The theist says that they are not 
necessarily the only kind of things, and the anti-theist says that 
they are, and one can only settle the question by some kind of proof 
either way, for it is not strictly self-evident either way. One cannot 
decide what the limits of reality are simply by analysis of concepts. 
Or, put in another way, if there can never be any logical contra- 
diction (“quoad nos” as Aquinas says) in denying that God exists, 
equally there cannot be any obvious logical contradiction in assert- 
ing that God exists. Or, again, if there is no “ontological proof” 
of the existence of God, equally there can be no “ontological dis- 
proof” of the existence of God. 

But, now, does not this prove too much? For does not the theist 
claim, in a sense, that the existence of God is self-evident since, 
as we have seen, “God is a necessary existent” may be translated 
as “The proposition ‘God exists’ is logically necessary”? And does 
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not this involve the ontological proof, viz., that from analysis of 
the notion of God we can infer that God exists? Now, in a sense, 
the theist does claim that the proposition “God exists” is a logically 
necessary one, but he also claims that the argument from contin- 
gency does not assume this but rather attempts to prove it. In 
other words, the point of the argument is to prove that the pro- 
position “God exists” is a necessary one; that is to say, one who 
follows out the proof will be led to see that the proposition “God 
exists” must be postulated to be a logically necessary one. We do 
not see immediately and directly that the proposition is a logically 
necessary one, but we prove that it must be. Aquinas expresses 
this by saying that, to God Himself, His existence is seen as neces- 
sary, so that to God the proposition “God exists” is a logically 
necessary one (and not just in the trivial sense in which any self- 
referring expression—“I exist,” “I am uttering these words,” etc.— 
is necessarily true); but for us mere mortals it is only on the basis 
of a proof that we see we must postulate the proposition “God exists” 
to be a logically necessary one.” 

Now it is certainly odd to speak of proving that a proposition 
(“God exists”) must be postulated to be a logically necessary one, 
although we do not recognise it directly as a logically necessary one. 
But then no one pretends that the proposition “God exists” is an 
ordinary run-of-the-mill proposition, or that the proof of the exis- 
tence of God is an ordinary kind of proof. And, in any case, the 
anti-theist is let in for the same kind of thing, for he has to prove 
that the things in the world are necessarily the only kind of things, 
i.e., he has to prove that the proposition “All existents are non- 
necessary,” is logically necessary, so that anyone who follows his 
proof will be led to see that the notion of a necessary existent is 
self-contradictory. 

We may conclude, then, that Professor Smart’s attempt to “dis- 
solve” the question of the existence of God is unsuccessful, and that 
his allegedly neutral analysis of the notion of God is in fact a heavily 
loaded one depending upon concealed and very questionable as- 
sumptions.* 


37 Sum. Theol., I, q. 2, art. 1. 

* Mention should be made of the slightly different argument against the 
proof from contingency put forward by I. M. Crombie, “The Possibility of 
Theological Statements,” in the collection Faith and Logic, ed. B. Mitchell 
(London, 1957), pp. 31-83. Crombie says: “We cannot attach a clear sense 
to the claim that the world is contingent” (p. 63). For, if ‘X is contingent’ 
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BRAITHWAITE: RELIGIOUS BEHAVIORISM 


As we have already remarked, the fact that the proposition “God 
exists” is philosophically senseless does not entail for the Analysts 
that religious language as a whole is meaningless. What it does mean 
is that the use or function of religious language cannot be of a de- 
scriptive or assertoric kind; in other words religious utterances, 
whatever their appearance, cannot be making factual assertions 
about some kind of transempirical entities (God, the Persons of the 
Trinity, etc.) or historical statements about extraordinary events 
(Christ was born of a Virgin, ascended into heaven, etc.). The mean- 
ing of religious language must, then, be of a different kind alto- 
gether. The price of this, however, as we remarked before, is that 
it makes it possible to hold that the term “God” has meaning for 
the religious believer even though the proposition “God exists” 
is philosophically senseless. One is reminded here of the French- 
man who, hearing of Comte’s “religion sans Dieu,” exclaimed, “mon 
Dieu, quelle religion!” However, as we shall see, a number of the 
Analysts have shown themselves willing to follow the logic of the 
position to this extreme. 


means ‘It is logically possible that X might not have existed,’ then this “only 
means that from what we know of the rest of the world we cannot strictly 
deduce that X exists.” But then we cannot say that the world as a whole 
is contingent, for this would be to say that we cannot deduce the existence 
of the world as a whole from the rest of the world, and this last is senseless 
because there is now no “rest of the world.” This ingenious argument rests 
upon a very questionable definition of logical necessity and possibility. For 
surely we cannot define logical possibility in terms of non-deducibility. To 
recognise that X might not have existed we do not need to regard “the rest 
of the world,” and it would be possible to speak of X being contingent even 
if X were in fact the only thing in the world so that there was no “rest of 
the world.” Crombie appears to have confused syllogistic necessity, i.e., 
the necessity which binds conclusion to premises in a valid syllogism, with 
the necessity of the premises (isolated propositions) themselves. The only 
non-contentious definition of logical necessity is in terms of self-contradic- 
tion, i.e., a proposition is necessary if its contradictory is self-contradictory. 
And, of course, this defi~ition (and that of contingency) can be framed with- 
out reference to the “rest of the world.” Second, the proof from contingency 
does not involve the fallacy of supposing that “the world as a whole” is a 
“thing.” When we say that the world is: contingent, the term ‘the world’ 
is, so to speak, taken distributively and not collectively, i.e., we mean that, 
of each of the things in the world, it may be said that it is possible that it 
might not have existed. 
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Perhaps the most uncompromising version of this position is that 
put forward by Professor R. B. Braithwaite of Cambridge in his 
An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief. Religious 
statements, Braithwaite says, are neither statements about em- 
pirical facts, nor scientific hypotheses, nor necessary propositions. 
However, this does not mean that they are therefore meaningless, 
any more than the fact that moral utterances are not about empirical 
facts means that they are meaningless. In fact, religious statements 
are like moral statements in that they declare an intention to act in 
a certain way; they are, Braithwaite says, “primarily declarations 
of adherence to a policy of action, declarations of commitment to 
a way of life,”*° an “agapeistic” way of life as he calls it, that is to 
say, the kind of life St. Paul proposes to us in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chapter XIII. But what, then, of the doctrines 
of Christianity? They are not, Professor Braithwaite answers, to 
be taken as being liierally true, but rather as “stories” which will 
help us to live the agapeistic life. 


It is an empirical psychological fact that many people find it easier 
to resolve upon and carry through a course of action which is contrary 
to their natural inclinations if this policy is associated in their minds 
with certain stories. And in many people the psychological link is not 
appreciably weakened by the fact that the story associated with this 
behaviour is not believed.” 


We have here, then, a radical form of ~eligious behaviourism. 
In other words, the whole sense of Christia:. .octrine is that it is a 
declaration of intention on the part of the believer to act or behave 
in a certain way; “God is love,” is simply a way of declaring “I 
intend to follow an agapeistic way of life,” and when I recite the 
Creed and say that Christ suffered and died, 1 am in effect simply 
telling myself stories to encourage myself to carry through the 
course of action I have chosen.™ 


* Cambridge Univ., 1955. See also the article “Belief and Action,” Arisfo- 
telian Society Proceedings, Suppl. Vol. XX (1946), 1-19. 

% Ibid., p. 14. 

= J[bdid., p. 27. 

32 As the late Fr. Gian Carlo Colombo, S.J., pointed out in his fine article, 
“<The Analysis of Belief,” in The Downside Review (Winter, 1958-59), p. 23, 
Braithwaite’s position is at bottom identical with that of the nineteenth 
century modernists. “If asked what is the meaning of the words they pro- 
nounce during the divine service, the modernists would give a consistent 
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As we have already seen, in terms of Braithwaite’s position it is 
possible to hold not only that the proposition “God exists,” taken 
as a factual statement, is meaningless, but also that the whole cor- 
pus of Christian doctrine, together with all the historical statements 
that go with it, are false if taken literally, and yet claim that one 
is a believer and a Christian using religious language meaningfully. 
If it is possible to be accounted a religious believer in these condi- 
tions, one might well ask, in all seriousness, whether it is possible 
at all to be an atheist? For Braithwaite, an atheist would presum- 
ably be one who did not find it necessary to tell the Christian “sto- 
ries” to himself in order to encourage himself to live agapeistically. 
But this makes the difference between atheism and religious belief 
a very trivial one indeed, and one may think that any view of re- 
ligious belief which makes atheism merely accidentally different from 
belief, is a very odd view of religious belief. 

More generally, one may object against Braithwaite’s view of 
religious language as being ethically declarative and not descriptive 
in function, that it means that we cannot in any way justify the 
Christian agapeistic way of life as being the right one. Why is it 
good to live agapeistically, and not, as Nietzsche held, mere weakness 
and cowardice? Why ought one to engage onself in this way of 
life and not, say, in the Marxist way of life ?* Professor Braithwaite 


interpretation throughout. ‘God exists’ is just the objectivisation to trans- 
cend ourselves, and to aim at an ideal ‘Creation’ is the satisfaction of our 
need to feel ourselves dependent and limited. The resurrection of Christ is 
another wav of saying that the faith of the disciples recovered after a moment 
of crisis, and so on.” Fr. Colombo cites in this connection an interesting 
extract from a letter written by George Tyrrell to von Hiigel in 1904: “It is 
not, as they (the traditional theologians) suppose, about this or that article 
of the creed that we differ; we accept it all; but it is the word ‘credo,’ the 
sense of ‘true’ as applied to ‘dogma,’ the whole course of revelation that 
is at stake.” 

% J. A. Passmore, “Christianity and Positivism,” Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy XXXIV (1956), 133: “I heard Braithwaite give his lecture at 
Oxford. Afterwards I spent half-an-hour trying to persuade an intelligent, 
newly-arrived American graduate student that it was not intended as a 
defence of atheism. His final conclusion: ‘Well, the English sure are queer!’ 
should perhaps have been met by the reply, ‘Non Angli, sed Anglicani!’” 

3% Again, if we are to take Braithwaite’s behaviourism seriously—to believe 
religiously is to behave in a certain way—then it would not be possible to 
give any sense to the notion of sin, for sin supposes that one does not behave 
in accordance with one’s beliefs, and thereby presupposes that belief is dis- 
tinct from behaviour. See G. C. Colombo, art. cit., p. 25, and J. R. Lucas, 
“The Soul,” in Faith and Logic, pp. 137-49, for criticisms of behaviourism. 
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can give no answers to these questions, for it is clear that the jus- 
tification of the Christian way of life as the right one involves an 
appeal of some kind to certain facts. For example, Christianity 
would be right as against Marxism if it were a philosophical fact that 
God existed; and Christianity would be right as against Buddhism, 
say, if it were a fact that the historical claims made about Christ 
were true. In other words, the meaningfulness of religious language 
depends in some way upon the possibility of certain assertions about 
God being descriptively frue. Qr, in other words again, the religious 
believer cannot escape making some assertions about “what there 
is”; he cannot, to speak vulgarly, avoid “sticking his neck out” 
both philosophically and historically. We have, in fact, scriptural 
warrant for this, for, as St. Paul remarks, if it is not a fact that Christ 
actually rose from the dead then the Christian way of life is without 
meaning.® 


Hare: “Biik” THEORY 


A more sophisticated attempt than that of Braithwaite to avoid 
this conclusion has been proposed by R. M. Hare. Hare, as we 
shall see, attempts to show that religious language may be justified 
as being meaningful in a way which allows us to speak of the Chris- 
tian way of life being the right one, while at the same time denying 
that religious utterances are about matters of fact in any way. 
Thus, in a now celebrated article, “Theology and Falsification,”* 
Hare begins by admitting that religious statements cannot be as- 
sertions, for, if they were, then we would have to admit the possi- 


3% I] Cor. 15: 17-19: “If Christ has not risen, all your faith is a delusion. 
It follows, too, that those who have gone to their rest in Christ have been 
lost. If the hope we have learned to repose in Christ belongs to this world 
only, we are more miserable than all men.” 

Cf. the article by R. F. Holland, “Religious Discourse and Theological 
Discourse,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV (1956), 147-63. 
Holland adopts a position roughly similar to that of Braithwaite and one 
gets the impression from his argument that any claim that “God exists” 
is meaningful would be to detract in some way from religious belief in God. 
In other words, faith requires speculative atheism or, as one critic has put it, 
“Holland appears to think that God is somehow honoured by the denial of 
His existence.” See A. Boyce Gibson, “Modern Philosophers Consider Re- 
ligion,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XXXV (1957), 170-185. 

%° New Essays..., p. 99. 
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bility of evidence counting against their being true. In other words, 
if “God exists” is a factual assertion then we must know what would 
count against its being true, that is to say, we would have to admit 
that it was logically possible that God does not exist. And the 
same holds for all other pretended assertions about God.*’ 
Nevertheless, if religious utterances do not function as factual 
assertions they do function quite meaningfully as “bliks.” Hare 
invents the term “blik” to describe certain basic metaphysical at- 
titudes towards the world. (His position here is reminiscent of the 
argument of John Wisdom’s celebrated article “Gods,” which we have 
already discussed). Here, at any rate, is Hare’s explanation of what 
he means by saying that religious statements function as “bliks.” 


As Hume saw, without a blik there can be no explanation; for it is 
only by our bliks that we decide what is and what is not an explanation. 
Suppose we believed that everything that happened, happened by pure 
chance. This would not of course be an assertion, for it is compatible 
with anything happening or not happening, and so, incidentally, is its 
contradictory. But if we had this belief, we should not be able to explain 
or predict or plan anything. Thus, although we should not be asserting 
anything different from that of a more normal belief, there would be a 
great difference between us; and this is the sort of difference that there is 


between those who believe in God and those who really disbelieve in 
Him.” 


If, then, religious statements function as bliks, this means (i) they 
do not assert anything and as such are neither verifiable nor fal- 
sifiable; (ii) they do nevertheless entail a certain kind of behaviour: 
that is to say, just as one who had a blik about everything happen- 
ing by pure chance would not bother to plan and would not trust 
predictions, so one who had a religious and a Christian blik would, 
presumably, behave in a certain way; (iii) they are justifiable in 
that it is possible, apparently, to decide which is the right blik to 
have. So, Hare says, “It is very important to have the right blik.”* 

We have here, as I remarked before, a sophisticated version of 
Professor Braithwaite’s theory, but one may wonder how, in spite 


* Cf. A. N. Flew, “Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays..., p. 99: 
“Just what would have to happen not merely (morally and wrongly) to 
tempt but also (logically and rightly) to-entitle us to say ‘God does not love 
us’ or even ‘God does not exist’?” 

* New Essays..., p. 102. 

* Ibid., p. 100. 
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of the qualifications which Hare makes, his position can escape the 
same fundamental objection which we have already urged against 
Braithwaite. For how, on Hare’s premisses, can the religious blik 
be justified as the right one? If, as he says, “differences between 
bliks about the world cannot be settled by observation of what 
happens in the world,” then how are such differences to be settled ? 
The only explanation Hare gives us is to hint that we decide between 
bliks on pragmatic grounds, that is to say, by seeing what kind of 
behaviour they lead to. So, presumably, the Christian blik is the 
right one to have because it leads one to engage in the right kind 
of behaviour. But, against this, first, the connection between blik 
and behaviour cannot be any kind of logically necessary connection, 
since nothing can be said to follow in this way from a statement 
which is not an assertion and so neither true nor false; and, second, 
we now have to specify criteria to decide what is the right kind 
of behaviour, and we have to do this without appealing to any kind 
of facts or “observation of what happens in the world.” One may 
think that Hare’s attempt to save the meaningfulness of religious 
language, like that of Braithwaite, is successful only at the price of 
denaturing religious belief and religious language altogether. 

This radical change which Hare’s theory requires of religious 
belief comes out very clearly in a later essay, “Religion and Morals.” 
Thus, after admitting that religious belief involves “belief in the 
truth of certain factual statements,” Hare then takes this back by 
saying: 


It might be that the facts that religious discourse deals with are per- 
fectly ordinary empirical facts like what happens when you pray; but 
we are tempted to call them supernatural facts because our whole way 
of living is organised round them; they have for us value, relevance, im- 
portance, which they would not have if we were atheists. If this view 
were correct, then the belief that there are specifically religious, super- 
natural facts could be said to be the result of failing to distinguish in 


logic what cannot be distinguished in practice, namely, facts and our 
attitudes to them.” 


However, Hare goes on to say that the distinction between facts 
and attitudes towards the facts is certainly not a clear-cut one; 


“ Ibid., p. 101. 
“| Faith and Logic, pp. 176-89. 
« Jbid., pp. 189, 190. 
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even our belief that there are objective facts independent of our 
dispositions, is a “blik”: “There is no distinction between fact and 
illusion for a person who does not take up a certain attitude to the 
world.”** Then, curiously, Hare suggests that the “cash value” of 
Christian religious beliefs consists in their being bliks of this kind, 
that is to say, Christian doctrine is a way of expressing those meta- 
physical beliefs and attitudes on the basis of which our cognitive 
and volitive commerce with the world is alone possible. Thus, he says, 


Christians believe that God created the world out of chaos, or out of 
nothing, in the sense of no thing. What I am now going to say I say very 
tentatively. Is it possible that this is our way of expressing the truth 
that without belief in a divine order—a belief expressed in other terms 
by means of worshipping assent to principles for discriminating between 
fact and illusion—there could be no belief in matters of fact or in real 
objects? Certainly it is salutary to recognize that even our belief in 
so-called hard facts rests in the end on a faith, a commitment, which is 
not in or to facts, but in that without which there would not be any 
facts. Plato, it will be remembered, said of the Idea of the Good, which 


was his name for God, that it was not itself a being, but the source or 
cause of being.“ 


Hare does not explain how a similar translation might be made 
for Christian doctrines other than that of creation, nor whether the 
same kind of translation could be made of both the metaphysical 
statements (“God is good,” “God cares for his creation,” etc.) and 
the historical statements (“Christ died and then rose from the dead” 
etc.) which are involved in Christian belief. But it is clear in any 
case that, faced with the sort of religion Hare’s theory leaves us 
with, we are entitled to say with the Frenchman “Quelle religion !’”* 


4 Ibid., p. 190. 

“. Fbid., p. 192. 

“ Cf. T. F. Miles, Religion and The Scientific Outlook (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1959), p. 153. Criticising: the interpretation that “anyone who looks 
on life with optimism or who believes in human brotherhood would have the 
right to call himself a theist,” Miles says: “The word ‘theist’ is being used 
in a completely new sense, and the connection with any form of theism of 
the past would be extremely flimsy. Such a ‘theist’ would do better to 
say ‘Abandon belief in God and believe what I advocate instead,’ rather 
than pretend fatuously that the views'which he advocate: are anything like 
those of traditional theism.” It must be confessed, however, that Miles’ 
subsequent argument is such that he might be advised to take his own advice 
and give up calling himself a theist—cf. p. 161: “A believer, for our purposes 
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RAMSEY AND CROMBIE: LINGUISTIC THEOLOGY 


The views which we have been considering are those of philo- 
sophers who, holding to a certain philosophical position, seek to 
come to terms with religious language. I would now like to consider, 
for the sake of completeness, representative views of those who 
begin from the other side, so to speak; I mean those who are pri- 
marily Christian theologians seeking to come to terms with the phi- 
losophical position of Linguistic Analysis. The two best known re- 
presentatives of what we might call linguistic theology are Professor 
I. T. Ramsey and Mr. I. M. Crombie and I shall concern myself mainly 
with their views.“ 

According to Ramsey, religious language is of its very nature 
“paradoxical” in that the religious believer claims “to talk about 
what is seen and more than what is seen, using as the basis of its 
currency language suited to observables.”*”? For example, we want 
to say that the word “God” is a name applying to a wholly unique 
referent to which predicates are not attributable, at least in the 
ordinary sense; and yet we also want to attribute predicates to God 
and say that He is good, wise and so on. 

Religious paradoxes, however, have their point; they are “re- 
vealing” and are not sheer absurdities (as Kierkegaard and Barth 
both suggest) simply to be accepted by blind religious faith.“ For 


may be regarded as one who accepts what I call the ‘theistic’ parable—the 
parable of a loving father who has called us all to be like him and to become 
his children. As a technical philosopher it is not for me to say whether this 
parable is the right one to live by; but as a plain man I am in no doubt that 
it is. My general message, on the religious side, could be summed up in the 
words ‘silence qualified by parables’”! 

« I. T. Ramsey, Religious Language: An Empirical Placing of Theological 
Phrases (London: S.C.M. Press, 1957); “Paradox in Religion,” in Aristotelian 
Society Proceedings, Suppl. Vol. XX XIII (1959), 195-218; I. M. Crombie, 
“Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays..., pp. 109-130; “The Possibility 
of Theological Statements,” in Faith and Logic, pp. 31-83. 

47 “Paradox in Religion,” p. 209. 

“ Ibid., p. 209. “How can the word ‘God’ be united with words like 
‘table,’ ‘Human beings,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘evil,’ ‘beauty,’ and so on (‘imma- 
nent’) and yet be a word of unique logical status, different in its logical be- 
haviour from all other nouns?” Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I, 
q. 13, art. 9 on the logic of ‘Deus.’ 

* Tertullian, De Carne Christi, ch. 5: “The Son of God died; and it is by 
all means to be believed because it is absurd. And he was buried and rose 
again; the fact is certain, because it is impossible. 
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Ramsey, the contradictions implied by religious paradoxes are only 
apparent, and he suggests that analysis of the word “I” provides 
an analogy with the paradoxical character of religious discourse. 
So he remarks, “‘I’—somewhat like ‘God’—gives rise to unavoid- 
able paradox in virtue of having to be both associated with veri- 
fiable description, yet distinguished from any and all of them.” 
But, obviously, this is a pretty dim and distant analogy, because the 
paradoxes which arise about “I” are of quite a different kind from 
those which arise about “God.” Put in another way, the unobser- 
vable and non-empirical character of the “I” is of quite a different 
order from that of God. 

Again, Ramsey talks of the possibility of a “disclosure” which 
would enable us to see a particular paradox in context and so to 
see its real point beneath its apparent absurdity. For example, 
prima facie, “God is infinitely loving” is a paradoxical assertion, 
and to see its point and meaning we have to evoke the situation 
where it is, so to speak, at home. Thus, Ramsey says, we have to 


...construct a series of situations characterised by love (being in this 
way models) in such a way that there will (or so we hope) dawn upon us 
a situation which includes or is more than them all: ‘Perfect,’ ‘infinitely,’ 
‘all’ are qualifiers directing us to continue such a series along the right 
lines: to think away any imperfect, finite, limited features of any and 
all terms in the series. In this way the qualifiers enable the construction 
to be developed to any length until the disclosure occurs.” 


It is difficult to see that Ramsey’s argument here would be very 
convincing to a non-theist, because it is just the possibility of such 
a “disclosure” that the latter refuses, on philosophical grounds, to 
admit. In other words, can we construct a series of love-situations 
where the characteristic of love is seen to become more and more 
pronounced and more and more “unlimited,” until at last the notion 
of a perfect and unlimited love is seen to be meaningful? Put simply 
like that, the argument is reminiscent of the neo-Platonic argument 
for the existence of God ex gradibus perfeciionis, and is open to the 
same grave objections which may be urged against that latter ar- 
gument. However, Ramsey does not view the evocation of a theo- 
logical “disclosure” as being the result of a strict philosophical ar- 


 Ibid., p. 215. 
 Ibid., p. 207. 
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gument, and he suggests that any such justification of religious 
language is impossible. 


We can never guarantee that for a particular person the light will 
dawn at a particular point, or for that matter at any point in the story.... 
It would certainly not accord with what people have claimed if we could 
take some particular model, develop it with some particular qualifier, 
and produce God. That would be semantic magic. Nor if we could de- 
velop some particular story could we guarantee God’s emergence. For 
we should then have a technique which gave us power over God. The 
religious person must always assert that there can be no formula guar- 
anteed to produce God for inspection.™ 


We may indeed agree with Ramsey that there is no possibility 
of producing God by a formula, and again that the full meaning 
of religious language only discloses itself within a religious situation. 
But the debate between the theist and non-theist is over the very 
possibility of religious language and the possibility of there being 
any properly religious situations at all. If you enter into a religious 
situation, says Ramsey in effect, you will see the point of religious 
language. But, equally, one might say, if you enter into a typical 
Marxist situation you will see the point of Marxism. Why, then, 
choose to enter into a religious situation rather than into a Marxist 
one? To ask for a justification or a “guarantee” here is not, as the 
neo-Barthians pretend, to deny that the initiative in religious faith 
comes from God; it is simply that entrance into the religious situa- 
tion is a matter of committing one’s whole life and, as such, one has 
a right to demand some proof that one is not committing oneself to a 
delusion. As one writer puts it, “Just because Christianity is lived 
with infinite interests at stake, it must be supported by premisses 
which exclude all doubt.” 


58 Religious Language, p. 79. 

88 G. C. Colombo, “The Analysis of Belief,” pp. 32-33. Speaking of Kierke- 
gaard, Fr. Colombo says, “It is true that Christianity is essentially inwardness, 
an inwardness so deep that a whole life is insufficient to exhaust it, but the 
starting point must be an objective certainty, all the more certain and all the 
more objective, because it is an eternal destiny and therefore an infinite 
interest that is at stake. I may let myself bet ten shillings, say, on a horse 
which may win or lose, but to bet my life—for Christianity, and here we 
join Pascal, does mean betting one’s life—to bet my life 1 should have to 
know that the horse will win. The fact that the alleged person to be believed 
is God cannot give any privileged status to faith over other beliefs in this 
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We may consider, finally, the position of Mr. I. M. Crombie. Crom- 
bie acknowledges that religious language involves “factual beliefs 
about a transcendent being,” and he dismisses as inadequate the 
behavioristic interpretations of religious faith which we have al- 
ready considered. As he puts it: “Christian worship cannot be 
exhaustively described in terms of how the worshipper feels, of 
what he says and does; it retains an irreducible element of belief.”™ 
But then, what kind of factual beliefs is the user of religious lan- 
guage involved in? Is talk about God “nothing more than the old 
anthropomorphic conception of a superhuman being somewhere above 
the sky”? “Our business,” says Crombie, “if we want to convince 
ourselves of the validity of theological language, is to show that the 
widespread readiness to attach sense to the notion of a being outside 
space and time has a more fundamental and more respectable origin 
than that.” 

We may expect from this that Crombie will propose a “natural 
theology” of the traditional kind. But in fact he accepts completely 
the objections raised by the Analysts against the traditional “proofs” 
and denies that any strict demonstration of the existence of God 
is possible. However, we can apparently be led to see that the 
notion of “a being outside space and time” is a meaningful one by 
reflecting upon the fact that we ourselves, as human beings, have 
a non-spatial and non-temporal (or “spiritual”) aspect. So, Crombie 
says, “the notion of a being outside space and time (of what I shall 
call a ‘spirit’) is perhaps most fundamentally based on our inability 
to accept with complete contentment the idea that we are ourselves 
normal spatio-temporal objects.”* However, to conclude from the 


point, as the question is just whether God has spoken. Inside faith, for those 
who believe already, the theological translation of this is the statement that 
God cannot ask of a rational creature such a supremely irrational act as 
accepting Christianity while doubting whether it is true. Just because Chris- 
tianity is lived with infinite interests at stake, it must be supported by pre- 
mises which exclude all doubt. For, be it ebserved, to try Christianity out, 
giving it a trial as one tries a new car before purchase, is not even entering 
upon the Christian life. There is no half-way house to Christianity.” 

5 “The Possibility of Theological Statements,” p. 32. 

& Ibid., p. 55. 

56 See above, n. 23. 

57 Ibid., p. 57, 58: “We are not, nor is any part of ourselves, beings outside 
space and time, or spirits, but part of our experience of ourselves is only de- 
scribable with the aid of concepts of a non-physical kind. What we should 
derive from this is not the grandiose view that we are spirits, but the ability 
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fact that an aspect of our behaviour is spiritual to the notion of a 
pure spirif is, as it were, to treat an adjectival word as a noun word 
and so to commit a “category transgression”; but this category 
mistake is one deliberately committed “to express what we ante- 
cedently feel,” namely that we are not wholly “spatio-temporal 
objects” and that there is “a being outside space and time.” 
Crombie’s argument here obviously raises a number of difficulties. 
First, if all possibility of a proof of the existence of God is rejected, 
it is difficult to see how any reasons can be adduced to show that 
the notion of God is a meaningful one. As St. Anselm saw very 
acutely, it is nonsense to say that God probably or possibly exists, 
in the sense that we know what it would be like for God to exist but 
that we can have doubts whether that possibility is fulfilled or not. 
Either the notion of “God” has a meaning or not, and it is part and 
parcel of that meaning that God necessarily exists (or necessarily 
does not exist).*° The reasons adduced by Crombie to make the 
notion of God “acceptable,” then, must be apodeictic; in other words 
he cannot reject the possibility of a strict “proof” of the existence 
of God, and yet claim to make the notion of God meaningful. 
Second, if the notion of God as a pure spirit means that we are 
committing a “category mistake,” then this means that the notion 
of a pure spirit is strictly meaningless, and it does not help to say 
that we deliberately entertain a meaningless notion in order to 
express what we “feel.” We cannot feel that something is meaningful 
if that something cannot be expressed meaningfully. (This is not 
to say that we must be able to express what we feel adequately). 
Third, even if we admit the validity of Crombie’s. argument, 
the conclusion that the notion of a pure spirit is meaningful (even 
though it involves a category-transgression) does not enable us to 
say, strictly speaking, that the notion of God is meaningful. For, 


to conceive the notion of a being independent of space, i.e., of a being whose 
activity is not at all to be thought of in terms of colliding with this, or exer- 
cising a gravitational pull on that.” 

88 Jbid., p. 61: “The notion of God as a pure spirit is indeed a category 
mistake, a category transgression, but one deliberately committed to express 
what we antecedently feel; and, if we antecedently feel something, the cate- 
gory transgression we deliberately commit to express that feeling has some 
meaning—that, namely, which it is designed to express.” 

5° This does not mean that we can prove the existence of God simply by 
analysing the meaning of the concept “God,” but rather that we show that 
the concept has meaning in the very act of proving that it is necessary to 
postulate the existence of God. 
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if we can conceive of a “spirit” existing, we can equally well conceive 
of it as being such that it might not have existed; in other words, 
the notion of a finite spirit is not self-contradictory, whereas the 
notion of a finite God is a self-contradiction.” 


FLEw: THE FALSIFIABILITY PRINCIPLE 


Finally, we might mention briefly Crombie’s attempt to meet 
the objection against religious language based upon the falsifiability 
principle. As we have already mentioned, certain of the Analysts 
claim that a proposition can only have meaning if it is falsifiable, 
that is to say, if we know what it would be like for that proposition 
to be false. As Professor Flew puts it, “To assert that such and 
such is the case is necessarily equivalent to denying that such and 
such is not the case.... And if there is nothing which a putative 
assertion denies then there is nothing which it asserts either: and 
so it is not really an assertion.” Now the difficulty with religious 
statements is that they are unfalsifiable; there is “no conceivable 
event or series of events the occurrence of which would be adinitted 
by sophisticated religious people to be a sufficient reason for conceding 
‘There wasn’t a God after all’ or ‘God does not really love us then.’”® 
Religious statements must therefore, taken as assertions, be mean- 
ingless. 

As against this, Crombie, while accepting Flew’s formulation of 
the falsifiability principle, claims that in a sense religious statements 
are falsifiable. So he says, 


If we can detect ultimate futility in human affairs, if true piety does 
not prosper, in the sense that the desire to know and enjoy the God who 
is the centre of the society of spiritual beings is ultimately rebuffed 
then we have powerful evidence against the doctrine of creation, then 
we: have reason to suppose that whatever gods there be are powerless 
against the blind forces of nature. 


” Cf. A. MacIntyre, Difficulties..., p. 63: the religious believer “cannot 
envisage the non-existence of God as a genuine possibility.” Crombie is led 
to make spirituality the distinguishing characteristic of God because, as we 
have seen, he denies that the notion of “necessary existent” is meaningful. 

* “Theology and Falsification,” in New Essays..., p. 98. 

* “The Possibility of Theological Statements,” p. 78. 
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In other words, to say that the world is created and governed by 
God is to deny that everything happens from blind natural causes 
and that human affairs are futile. 

Crombie’s answer is, one may think, right as far as it goes, but 
it would need to be taken much further in order to meet Flew’s 
objection adequately. For, Flew might object, do we in fact deny 
anything when we deny, say, that everything in the world happens 
from blind natural causes? This supposes that we know what it 
would be like for everything to happen from blind natural causes 
and yet, in a sense, the theist refuses to admit this possibility. Thus 
we are caught by the falsifiability principle once again. It is ob- 
vious, then, that if we accept the principle in the formulation which 
Flew gives to it, we cannot escape the consequence that religious 
statements are not assertions and cannot claim to be true, with all 
the further consequences which we have seen to follow from that 
admission. 

But need we accept Flew’s version of the falsifiability principle? 
As we have already seen, it is one thing to say that an assertion 
is meaningful only if we know what would count against its truth, 
and quite another thing altogether to say that an assertion is mean- 
ingful only if we know what would count against its truth in the 
way in which we know what would count against the truth of an 
empirical assertion. The first is a purely formal principle and ex- 
cludes only tautologies, and further it is obvious that the principle 
may be interpreted to cover all kinds of statements. Thus, in the 
case of metaphysical statements, we may claim that they are mean- 
ingful because we know what would count against their being true, 
in the sense that their validity is shown by showing the self-contra- 
dictoriness of their contradictories. Thus, it is because the sup- 
position, that everything in the world happens by pure chance, 
can be shown to be absurd, that the metaphysical statement that 
the world exhibits “order” or “design” is meaningful. What is denied 
by metaphysical statements is some kind of absurdity or self-contra- 
dictory “state of affairs,” and this, so to speak, is not nothing.® 


8° Tautologies, on the other hand, deny literally nothing and that is why 
they are not assertions in any real sense at all. Or rather it is because they 
are not assertions—“A is A” is not a real assertion for nothing is really pre- 
dicated here of something else—that they do not deny anything, either a 
possible state of affairs or an impossible “state of affairs." Thus “A is A” 
does not deny either “A is not-A” nor “A is A and not-A.” 
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It is clear, then, that the falsifiability principle, taken in this 
sense, cannot be used to exclude religious statements such as “God 
is good,” “God is loving.” These statements do not, in a sense, deny 
any empirical state of affairs but they do deny the absurd or self- 
contradictory “state of affairs” represented by “God is evil,” “God 
does not really love us.” 

As we remarked before, it is only, in fact, if the principle is 
interpreted in such a way that it becomes identical with the verifi- 
cation principle of the Logical Positivists, that it is effective against 
both metaphysical and religious statements. But, then, it becomes 
subject to the same kind of paradox which affects the verification 
principle. Thus, if only empirically falsifiable statements are mean- 
ingful, then this statement itself must be empirically falsifiable, 
that is to say, we must admit the possibility of there being state- 
ments which are not empirically falsifiable but meaningful. 

We may conclude, then, that the falsifiability principle cannot 
exclude religious statements as meaningless nor as being utterances 
with no assertoric or descriptive or factual meaning. All that the 
principle shows us is that statements such as “God exists,” “God is 
good,” “God is loving” are not straightforward empirical proposi- 
tions, and thaf, one may think, is something we may be presumed 
to have known already.® 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion can be brief. The various attempts we have con- 
sidered dealing with whether and how religious language is meaning- 
ful, all reveal grave inadequacies in the philosophy of Linguistic 
Analysis. Thus, to put the matter summarily, faced with religious 
language three different positions are possible for the Analyst. First, 


“ Other religious statements, outside the sphere of natural theology, such 
as “God became man,” do, of course, deny a possible empirical state of affairs, 
in that, e.g., we admit that it was possible that the Incarnation should not 
have taken place. In other words, we know what it would be like for God 
not to have become man. 

*’ See Hare, Faith and Logic, p. 177: “It might be said that the criterion 
provides us with a way of ascertaining, not whether what somebody says 
has meaning of any sort, but at least whether it has empirical meaning....” 
Hare, however, supposes, quite gratuitously, that it is only empirical pro- 
positions which have factual or descriptive meaning. 
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he can, in the manner of Professor Flew, declare religious language to 
be meaningless by invoking the falsifiability principle. But then 
this leads, as we have seen, to the forsaking of metaphysical neu- 
trality, and commitment to the position of Logical Positivism, with 
all the difficulties which that involves. 

Second, the Analyst can, with Professor Braithwaite and Mr. Hare, 
claim that, while religious statements are not factual assertions, 
they do have their own kind of meaning, whether as disguised moral 
declarations or as “bliks.” This certainly saves the meaningfulness 
of religious language, but at the cost of transforming religious belief 
so radically that one may wonder whether it is worth saving. (This 
obviously reflects upon the inadequacy of the pluralist theory of 
meaning espoused by the Analysts, for it suggests that the various 
forms of meaning cannot be wholly autonomous and that descriptive 
meaning is basic to the other forms.) 

Third, the Analyst can, like Professor Ramsey and Mr. Crombie, 
attempt to show that religious language can have a factual re- 
ference and yet be meaningful at the same time. But then this 
involves a return to some kind of natural theology, and that, in 
turn, involves abandoning not only the falsifiability principle but 
also (as we saw in the case of Professor Smart) the theory of logical 
necessity which has, up to date, been one of the axioms of Linguistic 
Analysis. 

We may conclude, then, that the justification of religious language 
involves some kind of metaphysical commitment, and one other 
than that which Linguistic Analysis allows. 
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Our Experience of God. By H. D. Lewis. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1959. Pp. 301. 30s. (New York: Macmillan, 
$5.25). 


In last fall’s special issue of the London Times Literary Supplement on 
“The British Imagination,” the anonymous author of the report en phi- 
losophy made the point that linguistic analysis has never claimed the 
allegiance of more than “a substantial minority” of British philosophers. 
Yet the public image of British philosophy abroad has long been that of 
almost complete domination by the analytic school. Older and richer 
traditions, however, have always been quietly at work and are now coming 
slowly to the fore again, partly perhaps because not a few of the leading 
analysts are themselves casting their nets once again into deeper and 
deeper metaphysical waters. 

The present study in the philosophy of religion is an admirable example 
of the vitality and richness of this broader, non-linguistic current of English 
philosophical thought and its relevance to the contemporary world. The 
author, who is Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion at 
King’s College in the University of London and has lectured extensively 
in American and other universities, has written a work that deserves spe- 
cial attention, it seems to me, not only because of the density and richness 
of its content but perhaps even more because of its uncompromising in- 
tellectual honesty in facing difficulties, its courage in criticizing certain 
currently popular positions, and its unusual balance of judgment in handling 
controverted questions. 

The central theme of the book is the role of reason, philosophical reason, 
as support and check for the religious life of mature and critical-minded 
believers. The author’s constant effort is to steer a nuanced middle course 
between two extremes: on the one hand, the belief that we can construct 
an authentic religion for ourselves out of purely philosophical elements or 
provide some philosophical substitute for religion; and on the other, that 
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philosophical reason has nothing whatever to do with religious knowledge 
and practice. His basic position may be summed up in his own words: 


The place of philosophy in religion is not to provide proofs or supports 
for beliefs which are otherwise held on inadequate grounds, but to make 
more explicit for us what is the nature and grounds of the beliefs that we 
do hold and commend to others. It cannot thus be said that philosophy. 
is ever indispensable for religion any more than it is for art or morality 
But the more sophisticated and self-consciously reflective we become, 
the more we are aided by holding our beliefs against the light of a philo- 
sophical study of their nature (pp. 13-14). 


One of the motives impelling the author to work out his ideas for pu- 
blication was his “concern at the spread of religious indifference and the 
secularism which springs largely from despair of obtaining any light on 
the main problems which religion raises and of being religious without 
sacrifice of intellectual integrity” (p. 18). 

The first two chapters, “Religion and Belief” and “Belief and Mystery,” 
tackle the fundamental problem of the truth of the belief which must be 
at the foundation of all religion, namely, the existence and attributes of 
God, together with the difficulty of speaking meaningfully about a tran- 
scendent being which remains veiled in mystery. 

Lewis begins by insisting that no sincere and intelligent believer can 
dodge the issue of the truth of his religious beliefs, whether they be of 
the order of natural or revealed religion. He will have nothing to do with 
non-rational “leap-in-the-dark” or “commitment” theories, where “belief 
in” replaces “belief that,” that is to say, where a willed commitment takes 
the place of or precedes some authentically intellectual conviction of the 
truth of the belief thus accepted—above all the belief in the existence of 
God as my Creator and Lord. Even more vigorous is his criticism of the 
Braithwaite theory that has had considerable vogue in England and Ame- 
rica, namely, that religious assertions purporting to be about a transcendent 
being called ‘God’ are really only illustrative parables expressing an at- 
titude toward this world and other men, for example, an “agapéeistic atti- 
tude” of fraternal love in the Christian religion. Religious belief, Lewis 
concludes, is eviscerated of all intellectual integrity once we cease to 
maintain that “there must be at the core of a religion something significant 
to which the distinction of true and false in the normal or literal sense 
applies, however elusive or metaphorical its form” (p. 23). 

After pressing the fight thus strongly against anti-intellectualism in 
religion, he next examines with admirable probity the other side of the 
coin, that is, the serious philosophical difficulties besetting anyone who 
does try to set forth an explicit intellectual justification of his belief in God 
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and the basic divine attributes required for a religious attitude toward Him. 
Here we touch the most philosophically controversial part of the book. 
It is the author’s position that, on the one hand, there can be no truly 
rigorous and conclusive philosophical proof of the existence of God as in- 
finite Source of all finite being; on the other, there must be some kind of 
authentic intellectual grasp of this belief as true, and not one based solely 
on authority or on some extraordinary mystical type of experience accessible 
only to a small élite. 

His own view of the nature of this reasonable affirmation of God’s existence 
is as follows. It is a fundamental intellectual insight (which he reluctantly 
calls “intuition” for want of a better term) that grasps all in one piece the 
exigency of dependence of the entire finite world around us on some ulti- 
mate and infinite intelligent Cause. This is an intellectual “intuition,” not 
at all of the divine being itself, but of the relation of radical and ineluctable 
exigency of the finite for the infinite as the only adequate ground of its 
existence and intelligibility. The intellectual grasp of this dependence of 
finite on infinite is an irreducible “leap” or synthetic vision of the mind 
which cannot be broken down into any smaller steps capable of being 
“negotiated one by one.” As the author himself puts it, “It is one appre- 
hension, one ‘leap of thought’... which reveals to us what the infinite means 
in the way we can grasp it and also exhibits the inevitability of its being, 
as peculiarly involved in the being of anything” (pp. 44-45). It is thus a 
leap in the light, not in the dark. 

An extremely important consequence of the special character of this 
intellectual act is the simultaneity, proper to this one case alone, between 
the apprehension of the meaning of its term, God, and the inevitability 
of its existence: “to understand the meaning of the reference to the myste- 
rious source of our existence is also to appreciate the inevitability by which 
it must also be... At the very heart of religion lies this quite unique notion of 
something of which we cannot conceive at all without seeing at the same time 
that it must be” (p. 44). The following paragraph deserves quotation in full: 


To put this in more expressly religious terms, there is substance in 
the view that the sceptic and agnostic do not so much find themselves 
unconvinced that in fact there is a God as fail to see what is meant by 
‘God’; and we cannot first tell them what we mean and then proceed to 
show that God is also real. If they can be induced to see what we mean 
when we speak of God they will at one and the same time be convinced 
of His existence; and this is not without considerable importance for 
religious propaganda in all its forms. 


Such a simultaneous discovery of both meaning and existence in the 
unique case of God is the only way out of the artificial impasse set up by 
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many analytic philosophers and empiricists when they demand that criteria 
be given, before either an attempted proof or a supposed religious experience, 
as to exactly what the term of the proof or the experience means and how 
we can recognize its object—a demand that in the nature of the case no 
theistic philosopher or even mystic can satisfy. 

This rich and profound, but, the author insists, basically simple act of 
insight that is within the power of even the most untutored (but not un- 
reflective) minds, he calls “our experience of God.” He does this for a double 
reason: first, because it is not the product of a formal abstract argument; 
and secondly, because of the special manner in which it occurs. 

The last point is taken up in the rich central chapter, “Religious Expe- 
rience.” His thesis here is that there are certain moments of experience, 
occurring more or less frequently in every person’s life, which have the 
effect of suddenly shaking us out of our habitual, humdrum, superficial 
way of looking at the world and stimulate us to a new psychological state of 
heightened intellectual and emotional awareness. At such privileged, but 
not necessarily rare, moments a responsive and reflective mind can suddenly 
break through the everyday appearance of reality as mere brute fact or 
unrelated multiplicity, to see himself and the world with a fresh, wonder- 
charged vision in depth of their ineluctable exigency for some ultimate 
unconditioned Source beyond all finite reality. The author’s nuanced phe- 
nomenological description of the main types of such experience completes 
a chapter of remarkable spiritual density and sensitivity, expressed in 
deceptively untechnical language in the best tradition of British philoso- 
phical writing. 

As regards a positive intellectual understanding and formulation of the 
nature or attributes of the Transcendent whose “presence” our heightened 
awareness has helped us to discern within our experience of the finite, 
the author does not think that the strategy of analogy as practiced, for 
example, by Thomists, has been or can be very successful. Unfortunately 
he does not delay to tell us why in any adequate detail. His own position 
(which is not always easy to discern clearly at this point) seems to be that 
we cannot know or express directly God as He is in Himself, as he believes 
analogy is in some way attempting to do, but only through the finite “sym- 
bols or media by which divine disclosure is made” (p. 120). The most basic 
of these symbols—“first-order symbols,” the author calls them—are those 
privileged experiences described above in which our intellects are stimulated 
to grasp the exigency of the infinite in the finite. The relation of the sym- 
bols to the Transcendent which they symbolize or disclose is put as follows: 


They are symbols only, for they do not enable us to fathom or reduce 
the mystery of the transcendent, they merely make the transcendent 
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significant for us in terms of the finite realities which do come within our 
orbit. We cannot know God as He is in Himself, but we can know Him 
expressly and intimately in terms of the sort of experiences of which we 
are capable, and the experiences in which this does in fact happen are 
. symbols in the sense that by them alone do we know the Supreme Reality 
which goes altogether béyond them (p. 120). 


The remaining chapters deal with various secondary elements naturally 
affiliated with, or ordinarily accompanying, the first-order symbols or 
experiences which are at the heart of authentic religious experience. 
Thus we have chapters on images and religious experience, dogma (its need 
and its abuses), material factors and instruments of worship in religion, 
symbolism and religion, art and religion, the preternatural, miracles and 
prayer (especially petitionary prayer), and the relation of morality to religion. 

In this second half of the book there are innumerable passages revealing 
the wide but unobtrusive scholarship of the author, his keen psychological 
perceptiveness of the exigencies and pitfalls of religious living in the finite 
composite of soul and body that is man, his deep respect for reason and 
its role as check on imagination and emotion, and his almost unfailing ba- 
lance and moderation, especially in dealing with controverted and emotion- 
charged questions. I say “almost,” because in treating of the preternatural 
and of dogma, his own unexpressed but none the less evident feelings of 
wariness and uneasiness in the presence of dogma and mysticism seem to 
be constantly struggling with his equally evident determination to be as 
fair and objective as possible. 

Thus he points out with vigor and conviction the danger that overemphasis 
on the literal repetition of dogmatic formulas can induce a .quasi-magical 
or formalistic attitude that can actually block the way to an authentically 
religious relationship with the God whom the dogmas purport to reveal. 
There is undoubtedly a solid grain of truth in this and similar warnings of 
the author, and both theologians and religious leaders of the people would 
do well to ponder them carefully. But he shows nothing like the same 
sensitive awareness of the positive role that dogma, properly understood, 
can and does play, not only in preserving from deviation, but in stimulating 
and nourishing, the vital inner relationship with God of large numbers of 
truly religious people. In this half of the book there are a considerable 
number of properly theological positions which, if this were a theological 
magazine, I should feel obliged to discuss in detail, and, in a small number 
of cases, to disagree with. Such would be the rather offhanded and unsub- 
stantiated critique of the doctrine of original sin as unreasonable (as indeed 
it may well be in the author’s own unexplained conception of it). But we 
can happily leave such a task to the theologians, 
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This much must be said in fairness to the author, that, even in his oc- 
casional (to this reviewer’s mind) one-sided discussions of certain contro- 
verted theological problems touching on the philosophy of religion, he almost 
always makes a great effort to sum up with a carefully balanced conclusion 
which is not infrequently more accurate and perceptive than the previous 
detailed analysis. But aside from these complex theological questions, 
there is an extraordinary amount of intelligent, sensitive, and eminently 
quotable wisdom contained in the author’s reflections on the relation 
between religion and art, symbolism, morality, etc. Thus his careful analysis 
of the often intimately conjoined but always specifically distinct attitudes 
of art and religion is most illuminating, and can serve as a much needed 
counter-balance to the uncritical enthusiam of “art as religion” advoca- 
tes. 


CRITICAL REFLECTIONS 


Let us return now for a closer look at the more properly philosophical 
core of the book, the discussion of our intellectual grasp of the existence 
and nature of God. What of the author’s central contentions that our 
minds can come to know the existence of God not by any process of valid 
argument but only by an intuitive act of insight, and can know His nature 
or attributes not as they are in themselves or by analogy, but only in- 
directly through finite symbols revealing His presence? 

It seems to me that theistic philosophers who hold both analogy and the 
demonstrability of the existence of God should think twice before charging 
to the attack against Lewis’ position. It is true that his critique of the 
traditional arguments is unsatisfactorily brief and superficial, almost casual. 
He even appeals to that apparently endemic blind spot in Anglo-American 
anti-theistic argument, repeated uncritically since Hume by Mill, Russell 
and numerous others who should know better: namely, the objection that 
the “traditional” causal argument is based on the principle that every 
being requires a cause (instead of the proper formulation: every contingent) 
being requires a cause), and hence that one is obliged either to say that 
God, too, has a cause or else abandon the principle. But one definitely has 
the impression in reading Lewis, as in reading most other contemporary 
theistic philosophers who reject the traditional arguments for the existence 
of God, that his heart is not really in his critique of the proofs. It is as 
though he must go through the motions of such a critique for form’s sake; 
but the real difficulty lies deeper. He simply does not believe that from 
the nature of the case any passage of the mind from finite to infinite by 
means of successive steps ina strict proof is possible; hence there is no use 
wasting much time on particular attempts to do the impossible. 
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It must be frankly recognized that such a position is very widespread 
today, not merely among atheists or empiricists, but also among serious 
and sincere theists, many of whom believe very much in philosophy, reason, 
and even metaphysics. In fact, | would hazard the guess that the position 
is held by a majority of contemporary theistic philosophers outside of 
Thomistic and other Scholastic schools. The same pattern occurs again 
and again: firm rejection of all proofs plus superficial critique of the tra- 
ditional proofs, or more frequently what are taken to be the traditional 
proofs. It can be found clearly in such a deep and serious thinker as Paul 
Tillich, for example, as Fr. Kenelm Foster, O.P., recently pointed out in his 
perceptive article on “Paul Tillich and St. Thomas” (Blackfriars, Sept., 1960). 

What is behind this almost a priori veto on all proofs? It is too long to 
go into the varied reasons for this in different countries and philosophical 
traditions. For many in the Anglo-American tradition it is simply a “giv- 
ing up” in the face of Hume or especially of Kant, who are presumed to 
have done the decisive critique once and for all. But in more indepen- 
dent, less passively tradition-bound minds (there are negative as well as 
positive traditions) like Lewis and not a few others, I believe there are 
considerably more serious positive reasons. Let me mention briefly two 
of them. 

The first is a widespread contemporary conception of what a rigorous 
proof must be like. It is taken as a process of purely formal reasoning 
which can and must conclude without any recourse to any extra-formal 
process such as insight, metaphysical intuition, or the like. If proof is 
taken thus strictly, it becomes practically impossible to construct proofs 
for anything beyond logical tautologies or mathematics. We cannot delay 
on this concept of proof here. 

Lewis’ difficulty, I believe, is more profound and properly metaphysical, 
though it is probably influenced to some extent also by the above conside- 
ration. In common with most modern philosophers who are seriously 
concerned with the movement of the mind toward God, he has located 
the crucial moment in the passage from finite to infinite. It is this which 
he considers irreducible to a strict proof which consists of clearly distinct 
steps that “can be negotiated one by one.” Yet when we examine his 
own positive position, we find that it cannot be classified confortably in 
any of the classical non-demonstrative categories. It is not an ontological 
argument. It is not a self-evident truth. It is not an argument from the 
dynamic a priori of the mind, at least not explicitly. It is explicitly declared 
not to be any sort of direct intuition of God himself. It is an intuition, or, 
better, insight, precisely into the objective exigency of the finite for the 
infinite, of the conditioned for the unconditioned, or, as he also puts it, 
into the necessary relation of dependence of the finite on the infinite. 
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I think it is worthwhile asking whether such a position is really so dif- 
ferent, despite its formal disclaimer to be a proof, from the “demonstra- 
tions” of the great Scholastic metaphysicians. To see the affinity of the 
two apparently opposed methods it is essential to distinguish between the 
two parts in the Scholastic proofs, such as those given by Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus. The first phase concludes to some unmoved 
Mover or uncaused Cause. This, I think, can be formalized in a fairly 
strict and rigorous argument within certain limits and accepted premisses. 
But it is quite a different matter with the second phase, the passage from 
an uncaused cause to a single infinite Cause of all other being in the universe. 
At this point alone the argument properly terminates in what western minds, 
formed in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, recognize as God. Duns Scotus 
clearly distinguishes this part of the argument from the first. St. Thomas 
does not handle it explicitly in four out of his five ways; he works it out 
explicitly only in his treatise on the divine attributes, since even the fourth 
way, which alone has the metaphysical efficacy to conclude on its own to 
infinity, does not formally do so either. 

When we come to this precise point of the passage from finite to in- 
finite, or the exigency of the finite for the infinite, I think careful analysis 
will show this: although the Scholastic metaphysicians were accustomed 
to present this movement of the mind in the external form of a proof, the 
syllogisms used were really of the expository type, in which the whole 
weight rests on one of the premises. This key premise always contains some 
kind of recourse to a basic metaphysical insight or synthetic “vision” 
which cannot itself be broken down into further distinct steps that can 
be negotiated one by one, but must be seen all at once as a whole or not 
at all. Such for St. Thomas is the principle of participation, or the prin- 
ciple that act (perfection) is unlimited unless it is received into and limited 
by some really distinct potency. This supposedly “self-evident” principle 
is really the transposition into Aristotelian terminology of a whole par- 
ticipation metaphysics of existence. Such “proofs,” I submit, despite the 
lip-service paid by their proponents to the laws of Aristotelian demon- 
stration, can, not too inaccurately, be called the unfolding or explicitation 
of a central metaphysical insight rather than what either Aristotle or a 
modern would call properly a demonstration. 

Since Lewis insists that his own “intellectual leap” is in no way an in- 
tuition of God himself, and is a strictly a posteriori passage from finite 
datum io infinite Source, I think it is a procedure more fruitful of positive 
understanding to interpret his “leap” as an intellectual act not too diffe- 
rent in kind from the metaphysical insights at the heart of the systems 
of the great Scholastics. There is this notable difference between them, 
however, that whereas the latter were quite willing to lay bare the intel- 
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lectual structure—I do not say proof—of their guiding metaphysical prin- 
ciples, Lewis is reluctant to go much beyond describing the experience in 
which the act of metaphysical insight is generated. I think he both could 
and should go a little further in satisfying the irrepressible desire for 
intellectual light in the reason he himself respects and loves so well. 

Something similar could be said, too, I believe, in the case of his re- 
jection of positive analogical predication about God. His main objection 
is that it actually delivers so little as to be practically useless. As he puts 
it, it enables us to say that: 


... the ‘unconditioned’ source of finite being must have qualities such 
as love and goodness in whatever way it is necessary for it to have these 
qualities in order te produce them in the form in which we find them. 
This doctrine is particularly difficult to state without seeming to say 
nothing at all; and therein also lies its weakness. For whatever it yields, 
and my belief is that it does not in fact yield anything, must be of an 
extremely tenuous character and provide nothing like the full-blooded 
claims on which the live practice of religion depends (p. 54). 


In opposition to the method of analogy, he presents his own solution 
as worked out in this book, which is 


... in terms of experiences which have this peculiarity, that while they 
remain in themselves finite throughout, that is have a content appropriate 
only to finite beings like ourselves, yet they can be seen to have also a 
reference beyond that; and... they afford us the clue we need to the way 
the unconditioned reality on which we are dependent enters into special 
relations with us and discloses itself, through this communication, as a 
personal being addressing himself to individuals and present to them.... 
It is of extreme importance, for the proper commendation of religion 
today... that it be made clear that the ‘beyond’ we seek must also be 
found somehow within (p. 58). 


My criticism is not that the author’s “way of experience” is not sound 
and valid. It is only that it should not be opposed to the way of analogy 
as a competitor on the same level. Certainly the technical metaphysical 
theory of analogous predication about God, based on His universal causa- 
lity, is not a method for achieving religious experience or imparting a full- 
blooded existentially realized content to the attributes of God. It cannot 
in any way make us experience or feel or understand what it means to 
enter into living personal relationship with a personal God. Its only pur- 
pose is to afford a rational foundation assuring us that we can and must 
say something positive about God which is not false or contradictory but 
somehow true, though we cannot see positively at all the precise way in 
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which this truth is verified or present in its divine subject. In fact, in order 
to play its proper role fully in the living whole of our intellectual and spi- 
ritual life, analogy should come afler a range of religious experiences of the 
type described by Lewis. It then permits the religious man to think and 
speak humbly about them with the assurance that he is saying something 
meaningful and not mere empty nonsense. 

Secondly, Lewis has seriously underestimated the resources of the me- 
thodology of analogy as applied to God by leaving out an ess :ntial element. 
His all too brief exposition gives the impression that ana! gy allows one 
to apply any attribute whatever to God simply because Hi is the cause of 
the property in question in a creature. But he has omitted the second step. 
We can apply to God only those attributes in which, in their finite realiza- 
tions, we can discern a wholly positive core of perfection or being which 
contains within itself as such no necessary intrinsic limitations or imper- 
fections. Thus to love sexually is an authentic good, but it contains the 
built-in limitation of matter and change. To love simply, one aspect of 
which means fo wish good to another, can be distilled down, so to speak, 
by the intellect to a wholly positive core containing no necessary imper- 
fections or limitations at all. This is what we mean or affirm intellectually 
when we think of love as such, even though we cannot help but call up 
some limited realization or image as the condition of our understanding. 

The full explanation of how this is done (not always given, I admit, in 
Thomistic expositions) involves recourse to the existential dynamism of 
intellect and will that constitutes the deepest inner spring of their nature 
and activity. This becomes manifest in the experience within our con- 
sciousness of the gap between our keen awareness of the irremediably 
imperfect and unsatisfying character—the “worm in the apple,” so to 
speak—in all the finite goods we see and pursue around us, and the immense 
drive of desire and expectation within us, an abyss that reflection slowly 
brings us to realize could never be filled by anything finite. This unquench- 
able dynamism of the spirit within us does not, indeed, permit us to 
represent, let alone formulate, clearly what the “beyond” is we are searching 
for through its reflections in the finite. But it does enable us to recognize 
and even formulate what is defective or missing in the finite around us and 
thus to outline in shadow, so to speak, to know “through the reaching out 
of the heart,” not through a concept, along what positive lines of perfection 
the fulfillment of what we are looking for must lie. Put more succinctly, 
the only attributes which can be applied to God analogously with some 
positive content of understanding are those drawn from our own inner 
spiritual experience. For these always contain a double element: first, 
a temporary focussing on some definite finite content; secondly, an irre- 
pressible dynamism impelling us to rebound once more towards the Infinite, 
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the Plenitude veiled in mystery somewhere beyond the present conscious 
focus of intellect and will, drawing us unceasingly through the built-in 
dynamism of the latter, like some immense hidden magnet. In other words, 
analogous predication of God does not build merely upon the experience of 
perfections found in creatures and then extended by causality to God. 
It builds upon the experience of such perfections recognized precisely as 
finite, in the fullest sense of deficient, imperfect, not up to the full reach of 
my expectations. Such experiences are not yet the religious experiences 
which Lewis is describing, not yet the finding of God. But they are none 
the less the implicit search for Him. The way of analogy is built, therefore, 
on the experience of the search for God plus the inference (or insight) of 
causal participation. Its still partially empty, dynamic, or “pointing” 
concepts are then further enriched with more “full-blooded,” “realized” 
content after the experience of the meeting with God, mysterious as it 
remains, in the religious experiences which Lewis describes so well. Such, 
as I understand it, is the full dimension of the Thomistic approach to God 
through analogy. 

In conclusion, Prof. Lewis has written an admirably rich and illuminating 
book, as far as it goes. All philosophers of religion (and Scholastics not the 
least) can learn a great deal from walking sympathetically and attentively 
in his company. But perhaps Prof. Lewis, too, would find his own thought 
notably complemented and enriched by walking with a few Thomistic 
metaphysicians like Geiger and de Finance in France (La participation 
Chap. 13; “La motion du bien,” Gregorianum, Jan., 1948), De Raeymaeker, 
Maréchal, and Defever (La preuve réelle de Dieu) of Belgium, and Karl 
Rahner of Austria (Geist in Welt). To promote such confrontations between 
philosophers is, in fact, one of the primary objectives of this journal. 


Fordham University W. Norris Ciarke, S.J. 


The Meaning of Heidegger. By Thomas Langan. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. 1x+247, $4.50. 


Anyone familiar with the thought of Martin Heidegger could be ex- 
cused misgivings as to the impact this thought would have on philosophy 
in English-speaking countries. Though Heidegger is a vigorous thinker 
who has already gained a strong following on the European continent, 
his writings offer a strong resistance to translation which is only gradually 
being broken down. Nor has any champion come on the scene to familiarize 
us with a thought which, even in translation, is extremely complex. Thus, 
whether or not philosophers are sympathetic to what Heidegger has to 
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say—and there are forces, political as well as doctrinal, militating against 
sympathy among American and English philosophers—they cannot but 
welcome a book which in masterful fashion makes Heidegger intelligible, 
doing so with as much clarity as the subject-matter allows. 

In the popular imagination Heidegger’s philosophy is rather unceremo- 
niously lumped with other forms of “existentialism,” despite its author’s 
own insistence that it is truly a philosophy of Being (or at least the ne- 
cessary preparation for such a philosophy). According to Heidegger the 
most basic of all philosophic questions is the question of Being: What is 
the Being of what is (das Sein des Seienden)? The question can be asked 
in a variety of ways—What is the essence of Being, the sense, the funda- 
ment of Being ?—but all are reducible to one: of what do we speak when 
we say of what is that it is? The difficulty, says Heidegger, is that the 
question has not seriously been asked since the time of the pre-Socratics. 
Beginning with Plato and Aristotle, Western hought has been afflicted 
with a “forgetfulness of Being” (Seinsvergessenheil), which has characterized 
the whole “metaphysical” tradition, seeking as it does a ground for what 
is (das Seiende) beyond the finite world where its true essence lies. 

The task of philosophy today, then, as Heidegger sees it, is both to 
destroy metaphysics and to surpass it by setting free what is true in each 
historical metaphysical position — while de-metaphysicizing it. The method 
Heidegger chooses for the accomplishment of this task is phenomenological, 
and the region in which a beginning is to be made is in the heing proper 
to man, i.e., Dasein. Here it is that Being reveals itself; and here it is, 
consequently, that the “meaning” of Being is to be sought. Since, however, 
Western thought has been a dissimulation rather than a revelation of 
Being, a present philosophy of Being must develop as a critique of Western 
philosophy, repeating it in such a way as to transform it and thus to realize 
the possibilities of historical thought. 

Since a philosophy of Being is meaningless except in terms of the knower’s 
relation to Being, the questioning of Being which philosophy demands must, 
according to Heidegger, begin with a “questioning of the questioner.” Thus 
to see how the questioner stands toward Being is to “permit” Being to 
render up its secret. Thus, for Dasein (man’s being) to be is to “ex-sist,” 
and this, etymologically interpreted, is to “stand-out”—both in the sense 
of surpassing itself in a certain “projection” and in the sense of standing 
out among the things that are. If, however, Dasein is to question itself 
in such a way as to permit Being to reveal itself, its “ex-sistence” must be an 
“jn-sistence,” a “standing-in” the world of what is by being significantly 
related to it. Such a relationship is secured through “care” (Sorge), whereby 
Dasein consciously takes upon itself the responsibility of being the source 
of meaning for what is. If this “care” is authentic it manifests itself in three 
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basic attitudes, i.e., “an-already-being-in” (Befindlichkeit), an “understan- 
ding” (Verstehen), and a “speech” (Rede), all of which are basic to Being’s 
authentic self-expression. Since, however, Dasein can “stand in” inauthen- 
tically—where “care” becomes a mere “concern-with” (besorgen)—the in- 
authentic attitudes (the crowd spirit) must be examined in order that the 
authentic (ideal) may stand out in greater relief. These inauthentic atti- 
tudes are “ambiguity” (Zweideutigkeit), mere “curiosity” (Neugier), and 
“prattle” (Gerede), all of which militate against the self-revelation of Being. 

In this framework the well-known existential theme of “dread” (Angst, 
translated by Dr. Langan as “anxiety”) comes in, not so much as a paralysing 
element, but as the threshold which the inauthentic Dasein must cross in 
passing to authentic self-discovery. This it does by coming up against the 
possibility of its own nothingness in death—not as a biological but as an 
existential limit of its own being. The being of Dasein, then, is a “being- 
toward-death” (Sein zum Tode), which, though it is the sole pro-spect that 
everyone shares, is still unique for each and serves to keep Dasein in the 
state of “care,” since in the face of death no event of the moment can 
have overriding importance. Here it is, too, that Dasein discovers its own 
essential finitude and historicity—which means, if Dasein is the only locus 
of Being’s self-revelation, that Being, too, is essentially finite and historical 
(at least the Being which reveals itself phenomenologically, which, says 
Heidegger, is the only Being with which the philosopher can be concer- 
ned). 

We see, then, that the ground of Being is to be sought in its very finitude, 
which is to say in its “not-being,” since to be finite is in some sense not to be. 
Thus, the fundament of what is, that which permits it to be, is its own 
finitude, or “no-thing” (das Nichts). Nor does Heidegger intend this thinking 
to be a nihilism—rather it is his warning not to seek the source of either 
Being or Value in a transcendent absolute, but rather in the very nothingness 
which is at the heart of finitude. Again, such a theory is not intended as a 
direct denial of the being of a transcendent absolute. Rather, like Kant, 
he will simply refuse the latter as an “explanation” of finite being. 

Finite being, then, is to be explained in terms of its finitude, and it is 
here that Heidegger sees, once more, the relationship of Being, Thought, 
and Truth; they form one complete whole. Thought is not the activity of 
a subject in regard to an object; rather, as the “thinking of Being,” it is 
Being thinking itself. And its truth is not a characteristic belonging to a 
subjective attitude toward Being; rather it is Being’s own freedom to reveal 
itself in a consciousness open to the revelation. The Dasein which is thus 
open to Being’s revelation is, then, the “shepherd of Being” (der Hirt des 
Seins), and the language (Sprache) in which this revelation takes place is 
“the house of Being” (das Haus des Seins). 
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The relation of Being, Thought, and Truth to language justifies, Heidegger 
thinks, what many consider his “word games,” wherein he not only does 
violence to the words of the ancients in translating them but also traces 
etymologies which at best seem arbitrary and at their worst merely fanciful. 
According to Dr. Langan, Heidegger’s constant affirmation of this rela- 
tionship does more: it assures us that there is a fundamental continuity 
in his thought from Sein und Zeit (1927) to Identitét und Differenz (1957), 
despite the contention of some that he is trailing off into some sort of 
mystic poetizing. Language is significant because it is the language of 
Being (in the sense that it is Being itself which is speaking), and what is 
to be sought in it is not the meaning of the words of which it is made up, 
but rather the “sense” of the Being of which the words are the expression. 
Thus, the poet and the philosopher come closer and closer together, since 
both are but seeking to permit Being to express itself. This, combined with 
Heidegger’s “eschatology,” according to which he is convinced that the 
“eschaton” is there at the beginning, before the “forgetfulness of being” 
has dimmed its luster, sends him back to the poet-philosophers of early 
Greece for an authentic expression of Being’s self-revelation—which he 
finds in his own very original translations and interpretations. It is thus 
that he carries out the task of destroying and surpassing metaphysics, by 
going back beyond metaphysics, there to seek the witness of an original 
revelation of Being. 

Dr. Langan’s book is not without its criticism of Heidegger—after it 
has presented as objective an account as possible of his thought. Roughly 
the criticism falls into two divisions: Heidegger’s relation to Christian 
thinking and Heidegger’s failure to accomplish what he set out to accom- 
plish. The first of these does not consist in criticizing Heidegger for not 
being a Christian thinker, which would hardly be a philosophical criticism 
at all. Rather, since a great many Protestant theologians have been strongly 
influenced by Heidegger, the question the author asks is whether this 
thought is genuinely compatible with Christian thinking. He will not say 
outright that it is not, but he does cast strong doubt on the possibility 
of reconciling Christianity with Heidegger’s determination to explain every- 
thing without any appeal to the transcendent. It might be argued, of 
course, that Heidegger is demanding only that philosophical thought seek 
the whole explanation within the finite world, but even this would leave 
the Christian only a faith unsupported by thought, which could be ac- 
ceptable only to a very few Christians. Heidegger does, it is true, speak of 
the “mystery” of Being, but this bears no resemblance to mystery in the 
Christian understanding, according to which mystery means incomprehen- 
sible richness, whereas for Heidegger it leaves nothing to be comprehended 
because no further meaning has been given in Dasein. Add to this the fact 
that the author sees no possibility of an ethic where there is no commitment, 
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and we have not so much a Christian’s criticism of Heidegger as a phi- 
losopher’s criticism of those who would christianize Heidegger. 

The other area of criticism is more directly concerned with the internal 
consistency and validity of Heidegger’s philosophical thought. This criti- 
cism is roughly summarizable under two headings: (1) “The Heideggerian 
phenomenology is not always allowed to come to grips clearly and totally 
with the problems it raises within its own perspective”; and (2) it “is a 
chosen perspective whose limits have not permitted some basic phenomena 
of human existence to take their place in Heidegger’s monumental Denken” 
(p. 222). Under the first of these headings might be placed Heidegger’s 
failure genuinely to give an account of the other precisely as other—whether 
it be the otherness of things or of other persons. He does, it is true, speak 
of “being-with” (Mitsein) as fundamental to phenomenal Dasein, but of 
this he makes very little; just where an acute phenomenological analysis 
is called for, Heidegger indulges in obscure poetizing, with the result that 
we miss the element of genuine commitment, without which such a phi- 
losophy runs the risk of being simply sterile. We read much of Mitsein 
as the root of inauthenticity but little of Mitsein, as expressed in love, 
as the root of authenticity. Here, too, one suspects (what the author has 
not pointed out) that, despite all he has to say about it, Heidegger has not 
really come face to face with “history” on any but a soplipsistic level. 

As to the second type of criticism which the author offers, if it is correct 
(and it would seem to be), then it is highly questionable whether Heidegger 
has surpassed metaphysics at all. Does the arbitrary decision that all 
meaning stops with Dasein really “surpass” anything? It may well be 
true that contemporary philosophy cannot face the real issues before it 
without coming to grips with Heidegger, but it seems equally true that 
these real issues will continue to elude contemporary philosophy, if it is 
content to stop with Heidegger. It is not merely that the man himself faced 
ambiguously one of the biggest issues of his day, but “Heidegger’s political 
critics are perhaps troubled on more philosophical grounds than just an 
accusation of failure to intervene at a critical moment” (p. 224). One 
wonders if the philosophy itself has the vigor to descend from its mountain 
hideout and mingle with the world of being it so glitteringly portrays. 


Fordham University QuENTIN Lauer, S.J. 
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A History of Philosophy: Vol. VI, Wolff to Kant. By Fre- 
derick Copleston, S.J. London: Burns Oates, 1960. Pp. 
1x+509. 35s. (Westminster, Md. : Newman Press, $4.50). 


In 1946 Fr. Copleston published the first volume of his History of Phi- 
losophy, devoted to Greece and Rome. A second edition of that volume 
came out in 1947. In 1950 appeared the second volume, Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy, Augustine to Scotus, followed in 1952 by the third volume, Ockham 
to Suarez. After an interval of six years, the author published in 1958 
the history of classic rationalism and British empiricism, Descartes to 
Leibniz, followed in 1959 by volume V, Hobbes to Hume. 

In the sixth volume, which appeared in the spring of 1960, Fr. Copleston 
studies, in a first part (the first 100 pages) the French Enlightenment, in 
a second part (50 odd pages) the German Enlightenment, in a third part 
(about 30 pages) what he calls “the rise of the philosophy of history.” 
However, the bulk of the sixth volume (its fourth part, pp. 180-392) is 
devoted exclusively to Kant. In my judgment it constitutes perhaps the 
best general introduction ever written on the person and the doctrine of 
Kant. In the last chapter of about fifty pages, Fr. Copleston gives us a 
retrospective survey of continental rationalism and British empiricism, 
the period of the Enlightenment, the rise of the philosophy of history, 
and finally Kant himself. This chapter serves as a conclusion to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth volumes of his History of Philosophy. 

It is not an exaggeration to call this series one of the most valuable 
histories of philosophy ever written. It does not resemble the work of 
Ueberweg, even less Windelband’s Geschichte der Philosophie. But for all 
those who wish to make a first solid acquaintance with the history of phi- 
losophy, and for the teacher of that subject who is looking for a first lecture 
outline, this is by far the most useful history of philosophy that I happen 
to know. Moreover, the bibliography, especially for English-speaking rea- 
ders, is very rich and very well selected. In this respect Father Copleston 
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does not aim at mentioning everything, but he includes all valuable works 
on the general history of philosophy and on the various periods, currents, 
and authors. In the sixth volume, for example, the last one to appear, 
the bibliography covers thirty pages. As in the previous volumes, it is 
classified according to chapters and authors. 

The most remarkable feature of Fr. Copleston’s writing is the quiet, 
unassuming, yet effective and accurate way in which he explains the es- 
sential lines of each philosopher’s system. He is absolutely free of the 
defect that plagues most (especially French) books on the history of phi- 
losophy, namely, offering more interpretation than information. This 
does not mean that he never criticizes the authors about whom he writes; 
but he makes absolutely sure that his own position may be distinguished 
from the position of the author under discussion. His exposition of Kant 
especially strikes me as a masterpiece of what a history of philosophy ought 
to be: a first introduction, well documented but not overburdened, clearly 
organized yet careful not to obtrude any subjective interpretations, in fine, 
an introduction upon which more detailed further study may safely con- 
tinue to build. 

With this sixth volume Father Copleston has reached the period which 
lies within the field of his special competence: the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Hence we may expect that the sterling qualities of the first 
six volumes may even be topped in the succeeding parts. His work may 
then rank among the best extensive histories of philosophy, and will un- 
doubtedly be considered as the most useful of all for students and teachers. 

Berchmans Philosophicum M. Huysens, S.J. 


Sein und Urspriinglichkeit. Zur philosophischen Grundle- 
gung der Schépfungslehre. By Hans-Eduard Hengsten- 
berg. Miinchen: Anton Pustet, 1959. Pp. 204. DM 10.80. 


The latest book of Hengstenberg, for which L. B. Geiger, O.P., Professor 
in Montreal, wrote a preface, is devoted to a modern presentation of the 
problem of creation. It takes up again, in a synthetic way, some of the 
main conceptions with which the author has enriched the philosophical 
thinking of our time, especially his doctrine of “meaning” and of “consti- 
tution.” Its aim is not so much to demonstrate God’s existence as to look 
for a way to make more intelligible the bond connecting the creature with 
the transcendent Creator. The author feels, not without reason, that the 
concept of causality has been so much discredited by all kinds of physical 
and mechanical representations that the creative relation makes no more 
sense. A first chapter contains a thorough analysis of human creativity 
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and distinguishes clearly between three ways in which something can 
proceed from man: through causality, through foundation, and through 
communication. The second chapter examines to what extent these ori- 
ginating relations may be analogically applied to the creative activity of 
God. It concludes that in this case only the relation through communi- 
cation properly applies, because God creates without motion and because 
He Himself is intimately present in the created being. Hence the being 
of a creature is essentially to be a response, a “responding origin.” The third 
and last chapter considers those aspects of divine creation which are known 
to us from Christian revelation; it draws a grandiose picture of the “analogia 
Trinitatis,” both in the cosmic and in the individual-personal creation. 
The real-phenomenological method, which H. has been using for years 
in a masterly way, adds to both the interest and the effectiveness of the 
exposition. Even though the reader may not agree without further discus- 
sion with all the author’s assertions, he is continually spurred on to deeper 
thinking and confronted with new ways of approaching ancient problems 
and solutions. For H. is a philosopher who still has the courage to present 
solutions. It may be regrettable that he feels too much at home—at least 
for the uninitiated—in the often unverifiable Wesenschau of Scheler, without 
apparently being aware of the objections of critical philosophy and of 
linguistic analysis. For him as for Scheler words are primary data; this 
might be acceptable if one did not sometimes gain the impression that the 
words merely hide reality. It should be added, however, that frequently, 
after having claimed that something has been demonstrated in a “strictly 
phenomenological” way, the author will, in a footnote, refer the reader to 
further discussion material. It is not the least attractive of H.’s features 
that he continues actively to confront his ideas with many modern thinkers. 
In our time, when Heidegger has again, in the world of “coagulated beings,” 
claimed our full attention for the “originating” character of Being, this 


thorough study of being in its created originality deserves a widely appre- 
ciative audience. 
Berchmans Philosophicum A. Ponce-et, S.J. 


Editor’s Note: Another fundamental work of the same author will be 
given a special feature review-article in the next issue: Philosophische An- 
thropologie, 2. Aufl. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960. Pp. x +396. DM 24. 


Das Schicksal der Metaphysik von Thomas zu Heidegger. 
By Gustav Siewerth. Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. 519. 36 Sw. fr. 


This weighty volume, with its three hundred not very systematic, at 
times rather rhetorical-sounding short chapters, will not always make easy 
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going for the reader who is in a hurry and enamored of precision. For the 
Fate of Metaphysics, true to the name of the collection (Horizonte) in which 
it is published, moves indeed along wide “horizons,” following mainly the 
historico-theoretical method. The leading idea of the book comes from 
the “forgetfulness of being,” which Heidegger has for years been condemning 
as the cancer of modern thinking. The human mind in the West has lost 
touch with authentic Being; it has strayed and lost its way in the shallow 
realm of the “existents.” After a first comparison of Heidegger and St. 
Thomas, Siewerth shows how this oblivion of being has gradually invaded 
philosophy. Aquinas’ authentic devotion to Being degenerates into the 
univocity of being of Duns Scotus, the pantheistically orientated mysticism 
of Eckhart, and later the “docta ignorantia” of Nicolas of Cusa. Mainly 
under the influence of Suarez, a merely logical conception of Being tends 
to prevail, which bogs down ultimately, in Leibniz, in Kant, and finally 
in Hegel, into the “transcendental contradiction.” Among the Neo-Scho- 
lastic thinkers, too, such as Rosmini, Maréchal, C. Nink, and J. Lotz, and 
in the gnostic dialectics of the great theologian K. Barth, one can clearly 
follow the symptoms of this sclerosis of the authentic conception of Being. 
I a third part, Siewerth introduces a captivating dialogue between Hei- 
degger and Aquinas on the problem of God. 

This is undoubtedly a magnificent and for the most part successful at- 
temp to develop the very historicism of Heidegger himself along a fruitful 
historical perspective. One may wonder, however, whether the all-em- 
bracing scope of the work made it quite necessary to simplify matters to 
such an extent that, among others, an historico-theoretical philosopher 
such as J. Maréchal, who has precisely devoted such thorough study to 
the dynamic development of Western thought, should be accused of con- 
tributing to the “fatal disintegration of Being into mere concepts.” 

Berchmans Philosophicum A. PoncELET, S.J. 


John Dewey: His Thought and Influence. Edited by John 
Blewett, S.J. New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1960. 
Pp. x1v+252. $5.00. 


This is a volume of essays in evaluation and criticism of the thought 
of the influential American philosopher of life and education, done by 
American Catholic scholars in the fields of philosophy and educational 
theory. Its distinctive merit and interest is that it bears witness to a 
significant new movement among American Catholic philosophers in the 
direction of a more open and positive, though still firmly critical, attitude 
towards the Pragmatist Tradition in American philosophy in general and 
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towards Dewey in particular. Basic philosophical essays in the book are 
those by James Collins on the genesis of Dewey’s naturalism, Beatrice 
Zedler on his theory of knowledge, and Robert Pollock on process and 
experience—the latter a remarkable achievement in philosophical empathy. 


The Human Person and the World of Values. A ‘Tribute to 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. Edited by Balduin V. Schwarz. 
New York: Fordham Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. x1m+-210. 
$5.00. 


The essays by distinguished philosophers and theologians from America 
and Europe gathered together in this volume were written as a tribute 
to Dr. von Hildebrand in honor of his seventieth birthday, on which he 
also became Professor Emeritus of Fordham University. Such names as 
Jacques Maritain, Gabriel Marcel, Michele Sciacca, Bruno de Solages, 
Henri de Lubac, S.J., Jacques Cuttat, and others indicate the stature of 
the contributors no less than that of the recipient. The essays all revolve 
in some way around the central preoccupation of Dr. Von Hildebrand 
himself: the human person and its relation to the world of values. Thus 
Marcel’s essay is entitled: “Authentic Humanness and Its Existential 
Primordial Assumptions.” One of the finest pieces in the book, an im- 
pressive example of phenomenological analysis in its own right, is that 
of the editor, Dr. Balduin Schwarz, modestly entitled: “Some Reflections 
on Gratitude.” A fifteen-page bibliography of Dr. von Hildebrand’s works 
is appended. 


Ethics since 1900. By Mary Warnock. London, New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 212. 8s. 6d. ($1.40). 


This is another successful volume of haute vulgarisation, useful to the 
professional philosopher as well as to the educated public, in the Home 
University Library Series. In non-technical but precise language it presents 
a well-balanced survey of the recent development of ethical theory in Britain 
and the United States, with an extra chapter on the Existentialist ethics 
of Sartre in France. The principal schools treated (aside from the latter) 
are those of Bradley, G. E. Moore, intuitionism, the emotive theory, and 
various later linguistic analysis theories. Accompanying the exposition is a 
detached and judicious critical commentary pointing out the strengths and 
weaknesses of each position passed in review. The author is Fellow and 
Tutor in Philosophy at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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Philosophy and the Modern World. By Albert William 
Levi. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. 591. $7.50. 


This personal critical study of sixteen key thinkers of our time, including 
not only philosophers like Bergson, Dewey, Russell, Carnap, Jaspers, 
Sartre, Moore, Wittgenstein, and Whitehead, but scientists like Einstein, 
Planck, and Freud, and other key thinkers like Spengler, Toynbee, Lenin, 
and Veblen, has been called by competent reviewers “one of the best-ba- 
lanced introductions to contemporary philosophy as seen sympathetically 
and fairly comprehensively from within,” and “the most interesting and 
informative general interpretation of twentieth century philosophy that 
has been written.” It does not take merely a detached, spectator-historian’s 
point of view. The author commits himself to his own diagnosis of the 
central problems of our time arising from conflicting views of man and 
the world. The leitmotif is the fragmentation of the unity of man and of 
his vision of the world: fragmentation between the individual and society, 
between the rational and irrational elements in man—the author stresses 
this point heavily—and between the two contemporary ideals of thought 
not only in philosophy but in almost all fields, namely, “the lure of the 
part,” as represented by analytic philosophy, and “the vision of the whole,” 
as represented by Whitehead. He seeks principally in the latter the “healing 
vision” that can help to restore once more the unity of contemporary man. 
Pointing in the right direction as his own vision is, it could have been con- 
siderably deepened and strengthened by drawing more fully on the scarcely 
mentioned resources of contemporary Judaeo-Christian personalists like 
Buber and Marcel. The author is himself a deeply respected metaphys- 
ical thinker, teaching in Washington University, St. Louis. 
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